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Greetings 














Like to the groiuth of some great iree, Steady iu grofiy and spreading its 
Sending its roots far in the earth Influence year by pear till all 

And to itself the mother soil Turn to it as to that iuhich stands 
Binding full fast, till where at birth Bighest in agriculture’s field; 

Barren and fvaste the earth lay, nole Championing the farmer's cause 
Towers a mighty oak, where reat And to his interests bound and sealed; 
Chose tuho are ineary, or oho seek Btanding for all that makes for good 
Shelter from storm; there songstera nest; And for all that to progress lends, 
Pear unto year increasing strength-— Nolw doth Che Agriculturist 

So, from beginnings een as small, Greet for the sixtieth time tts friends. 
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. ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Best Investment 


that a farmer can make, the one that will pay him the biggest dividends in the long run, is the improvement of his farm, by the addition of labor- 
saving, money- -making machinery, selected with judicious care. For many years ve have sold to readers of this paper 


SOLID METAL WHEELS AND ELECTRIC HARDY WAGONS 


and we believe that every purchaser will testify that he not only secured a bargain, but. that it was one of the best investments he ever made. 
Every article which leaves our factory is backed by our guarantee. 









Electric Sweep Feed Miil. 


We have put out this mill to meet the demam 1 fora good mill 
large capacity at a fair price. It is a dir why oe 
wastes 5O power In useles ad ex} nsive gearings. 
Cuts, crushes and grinds ear corn and all grain, singly 
or mixed. We guarantee this mill to do as much wor rk 
and do it as wellas anv g rmade. Send for circnu- 
lars. This feed ni iilcomplete we ighs 500 Ibs., it is not 
the light e isily broken type s sold at low prices, but first 
class, strong and durablein every way. We guarantees 
it as strong as any feed mill made, 


Price $19.06, F.C. B., QUINGY, ILL. 


Electric Feed Cockers. 


Save half your feed by cooking the other half. Experienced feeders 
know that this problem works out toa surety. This is not the only gain 
in cooking feed, however. All cocked feed is digested by the animal 
economy, and none of it passes through whole. The Electric Feed Cook- 
ers 2re undoubtedly the best for preparing the feed. Made from the best 
gray iron castings, lined with steel plates, with special galvanized steel 
oilers. Three styles, five sizes, 25 to 100 gals. capacity. Strength, dura- 
bility and lightness combined. Ithas large heating capacity with little 
fuel. Easily converted into a heating stove, Our cookers have fire-box 
and grate so either coal or wood can be burned. It is impossible to buy a 
first class cooker for less money than we quote below. 

















Mo. 1 25 cal. 145 ths. 2.00 | These prices are F.0.8. your ralfroad stetion x7 4 peste at yt BG a2 pw ena sania ’ 
" 140° 150 - © Ssol | and good only Jeouary and Pebruarys 1903. We cannot pay frei ht ¢ n thi 3 mill at abc VO PFsce &D 1 | 
i : €o * 165 612.00 | Ei are ee TRE wee so it is only good for January and February, 1903. 

: cs * 1785 13.50 v a CP 2n a3 ace 9 ® 
“1100 * 210 * 16.50| “Cheat have nd Farmer li’s the Bull that Saves You Time and Feed. 












tine Fngine 


Electric Handy Wager. 
s one eof he best 
pee! ast r rt est lit- 


If any man needs @ reliable wagon more 
than another it is the farmer. He does not use 
B wagon every day, but when he does use it 
he wants its use bac ily. At such times itis 
a great misfortune to have a tire come off, a 


Eicctric Metal Wheeis 


‘>, Your wagon wheels may need 
“> Mew rings, new spokes or new 
3 A tires, These repairs have to be 
Fi ta” ade every little while with 
oden wheels. Stop all the 


Mit ehit, OPN drarcinbpe 


tle 20oWwers on the 
market. It is actual 
two oll 30 power, @ nd 









ay CB ex: nse for a!} time by buying hub split, a feloe break and the wheel “go rare ower w ™ *e 
9 Ba ‘set of our tectric Steel to spokes”—a general break down. The dis- equi; = the 





as : 
Aa AE eels, They are made with = | co for a few days may mean the 
Mer ect tegg¢ered oval spokes os: - 
Ws ie ct of stagger hetahts tnd Oo) THE REMEDY? Buy a wagon thet won't breat: down. Tho wheel is the 

Y teny wegon. They can’ vital part of a wagon. The Electric Nandy ; Wason with 

4 4 , to spokes and ne m its broad faced, staggered spoke, lo w, steel wheelsis cleariy the safe thing fora farm 

< meat: tdhaatiee buy. Itislow and easy to load—no aed h lift. Will stand any load you wishto haul. Don't eut 

in or rut in the fields or on the road—runseasy. Axles of the best seasoned hic *: bolsters, 



















n i ifor cutting 
end er ading feed, sawing 
woed, se i 


We Make Wi. 


Is fre ym 22 in: 




















coupling pole and tongue of oak; stakes of oak bound with inch flat iron. Whe churning, & 
and guarantce material + to 54 high. Skeins are 314x10 and will easily carry 2tons. Houn‘s 13; angle stee 1, Sh ifts anyt "ear 
and spokes are ~_ity ‘ or tongue as desired. You won't find a better wagon. Send for special prices and testimonials. inst ‘eadted 
will not break in the co. :-st athber © n It can 
the rockiest road. Every Farm Should Have An “Electric” Low Sewn Wagor. | « 
PEATE eS ee ees 
Send for our large dese PP ve catalogue and exan ur line ar - prices. We manufacture nothing that we cannot fully guarantee. We i a large body of pleased 
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ne 
customers in all parts of the coun itry who have found it profitable a use ‘‘Electric” goods. We can save you money and help you make more money. 


ceorivacansvatteetlindltbctalced VY SE EL. COMPANY: swoon sc, QUINCY, OE. Bon. 
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sands of users, the world over. 











feqN 1852 Walter A. Wood first took up the task of improving 
4 the then very crude harvesting machines. Always progress- 

ive, he quickly recognized the value of advertising ¢ in promot- 

ing his business and we are able to reproduce on this page 
one of his early announcements which appeared in the “merican 
Agriculturist of April, 1858. The announcement states that “itis 
with much pleasure and renewed confidence” that the improved 
Mower was offered to the farmers, and mentions the success of the 
machine at the famous National Field Trial held at Syracuse, 
N. Y., in July, 1857. Since that occasion 


Walter A. Wood 


Manny's Patext with Wood's Inprevernsent, Machines have been hon- 














Walter A. v ox od rut alate Steel Mower 















































mT h pleasure and ronowed copiers, that I ofer ° It is with much p! ire and utmost confidence that 
ine tothe Farmers for the comirg , with ali it 60 P , rr ae + er eS 
Trovements end increased gh reputat ied Ma. ored with over 14 Awards we offer to the farmers of America and the world, t 
pone enters aw y Netic nal Triet oe Se a "2 ey “4 machine illustrated above an 1 the several other spk 
yracuse in Tuly last, whore it was Bwarded one Geld and two: tribunals of all degrees from an International Exposition to a | ‘id harvesting machines which we > build By ee 
Sliver Medals, is coaci naive fe evpry. unpre) diced farmer that by UNnaIS OF & 7 a panneags ite record in the field, by the awards of unprejudiced 
i i the most approved achive of i kind Jn use, acd Soop State Fair. In every country on the globe where modern farming acts tae rept 1 by the testimony of over 
til be e ad comple ‘ . juries in many lan an he ¢ I 
g workmanship aaterigh hn ere serait on terme methods ; — meer ed W: 2 WwW “A. Wood © ; are used with seaaged ~ Fie nm neg ie stat Sl are 
accommodating and suite @ times F .e2 machine -ces 2 z as grow C , ogre oo : “a wi 
will be furnished Prrocersie. © two extra guards Swe extra sec- success. The business of the a ter a ooc Co. has gr WW nt 2 heralded “‘ t r strength, for lightness, for 
tions, one extra pinion, end wrench enormous p yroportions and several millions of machines have issued eficlenh works P no other machines 
ousted hates jag, from 10 to oS aenee of Guan oF from this factory, but never for one minute has the original policy | 33 those o1 + Gaia Caummnnina tina aaa al 
Ok heretofore, enna Combined Mechine of progress and honesty been forgotten; and every season “it is on t bn = hy a hcecih el ie whens eis 
glen ond tasemath to ditkeens castions of the country, {rem $123 with pleasure and renewed confidence” that we are able to offer ae ae a den te 
bag Lome he Ht ag ph aPmed th gura80 our improved machines to the farmers of the world. 
. wa! TER A. WOOD, | F rom 185 8 to 1903 is a long stride, but from the clu nro com- WALTER A. WOOD M. & R. M. CO. 
THEW». | bined Merete esti anne pessoa iat neces Hoosen Fatt N.Y 
steel Mower and w o-day seems an 
p duced £ th ~ even longer step. As in 1858 so in 1905, Walter A. Wood ; 
a machines are “perfect and complete in workmanship and mater- The Facts as they are in January, 1903 
American Agriculturist of April, 1858 ial.” ‘The best in 1858, they have kept in the van and are still the = 




















best in the field for strength, efficiency and lasting quality. 











Walter A. Wood Mowers, Reapers, Binders, Rakes, Tedders, Corn Binders and 
Knife Grinders sold by local agents everywhere. Built for 50 years by the 


Walter A. Wood Mowing G Reaping Machine Co. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852 HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. INCORPORATED IN 1865 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingten. 
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Volume 713 


splendid editorial services were largely respon- 
sible for this. 
THE CHANGES WROUGHT IN SIXTY YEARS. 
The changes between 1842 and 1908 are well 
illustrated in this publication itself. Then a 
puny thing with but a few pages once a month, 


influence of this periodical is vastly more now 
than during his palmiest day, this magazine 
and the corporation of Orange Judd Company 
must ever be indissolubly linked with the 
name of Orange Judd. 

What an array of men and women have 





Sixty Years Old 


Notable Career of the American Agriculturist 
With this number it enters upon its 6ist year— 





can Agriculturist 
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Honorable record of a great periodicai—Never so 
successful as now—Brilliant future of the Ameri- 


tireless effort! Hardly 
in agriculture, science 








1842—Established 
Allen and R. L. Allen. 


them as the editor. 


editor and publisher. 
1873—Orange 
July 19, 
188i—Orange 
longer editor, 
1883 -1888— David W. 
Judd (died 1888) in con- 
trol. 
1888—Orange Judd 
founded Orange Judd Far- 
mer at Chicago. 
L888—Orange Judd Com- 
pany acquired by Edward 
H. Phelps and his as- 
sociates, Herbert Myrick 
becoming vice - president 


Judd no 








and agricultural editor. 
1892—Death of Orange 
Judd, born July 26, 1822; 
died Dee 27, 1892. 
1894—American Agricul- 
turist changed from a 
monthly to a weekly, 
Orange Judd Farmer of 


Chicago merged with it as 
western edition, The New 
England Homestead united 
with it as eastern edition. 

1891 and since—Herbert 
Myrick president and 
editor. 

What a wealth of work 
well done is compressed 
into the above epitome! 
Great men in their day 
were those Allens, found- 
ers of this journal. Much 
that they wrote and 
planned is as good now as 
then. Very little present- 
day effort will measure 
up as well 60 years hence 
as theirs does now—one 
test of good work. 

And Orange Judd! He 
was really the creator of 
agricultural journalism. In 
some respects he was rel- 
atively more of an innova- 
tor than his compeers of 
the daily press, Horace 
Greeley or James Gordon 
Bennett. By the power of 
his originality and the 
force of his personality, 
coupled with the purpose 
of his successors to main- 
tain the same, the ame 
of Orange Judd is prob- 
ably the most familiar 
among all journalists to 
the greatest number of 
people. He it was who 
first made the American 
Agriculturist a household 
word, and though the 
circulation, prestige and 








HISTORY OF THIS JOURNAL. 
at New York by 


1858—Orange Judd became associated with 
1856—Sold to Orange Judd, who became both 


Judd Company 


contributed to American Agriculturist. 
of the greatest writers of the past 40 years 
founded their reputations by their writings in 
And millions of people, not 
only farmers, but in all vocations, frankly owe 


A. Bh 


this periodical. 


their debt of gratitude 


incorporated, 


graced our columaus during these 60 years of 


genuine inspiration they derived from the old 
reliable American Agriculturist. Dr Thurber’s 


a person of prominence 
or literature but has 
Many 


circulation in the 


price. 


to the practical aid and 
subscribers, 
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April, 1842. 
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36 Park Row. 
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“THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” | 
| 





will be pulished Monthly, each number to contain thirty two pages, 
repel re ns.ooOne Dollar per annum payable ened 
in advance. : ; eae A 
Copies will be sent’ for $5, if remitted at one time, free of 
out ie unds ‘current ip ee Fath or in the States where the 
Subscribers reside. : ; 

Twenty five Copies will be sont for $26, if remitted as above | 
Editors of Newspapers noticing this Work. will be furnished s| 

copy gratis, on shading such notice to this Office. 
Communications should be addressed to the Editors or Publisher, 
No. 36, Park Row, New York. 

“The American Agricultural Magazine.’’ 
A Work of the above qo 1 be =: ce, Rs ig ~ 
a a sufficiont number ve publication. It will consist of sixty-four 
, of which the Asnerices Agriculturist a 
, embellished with one or mpre fine engravings in 6 
eno the selection from homnee enlightened Foreign erens, ome 
, M4 tego rj 





ri 
a more of; Bp ge to Ar 
iven in our present columns ; it is intended to 

supoiy a pce, for eigen Farmer, not afferded by any periodica! 
Wow published 

Terms.--$3 per annum, payable in advance. 

Six or more Copies subscribed for at one time, subject to 
the same rate of discount-as above. — ‘s 

Advertisements will be inserted at’ $1, if not exceeding 
twelve lines, and in the same proportion if exceeding that number. 


Payment will in all cases be required in a. ‘es 
p52, stmasters are perraisted by Law en-= 
close money for Subs¢riptions, free of cape 
the Acrictlturist contaius. but ome sheet, 
ani will therefore be subject to newepaper post. 
age oaly, which is ome cent in the State, or within 100 miles 
of its publication, and Ome am ta haif cemts if over 100 
milés without the State. 








The Prospectus for the present work, on a some- 
what differeat plan, was issued in December last, 
with the expectation that the first number would be 

ublished in Januaty; but unavoidable circumstances 
ave prevented either of the Editors from coming to} 
thie City to attend to its publication till the present) 








time. 

" Tt will hereafter be punctually issued on the first of 
every month, and should it be ascertained -to be the 
wish of our Subscribers, all the numbers constituting 
the first volume, may be issued before the last of 
December ensuing, sé as to commence the second 
volume with-the first of January, 1843. 

It will be perceived by our terms above, that we 
intend publishing an enlarged Agricultural Journal, 
to be called “Ture American Acricuttural. Maca- 
zines.” Such a work has been urgently demanded by 
the more advanced and scientific Farmer and Planter, 
and will contain most of the interesting matter to be 
found in Foreign works, adapted to American soil, 
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climate, and production, with more-extended and sci- 
entific discussion and illustration ‘of-farming stock and 
of home productions, than is suited to the general 
and popular taste. : ’ 

As this will be attended with considerabe expense, 
we must wait ‘the expression of . publjc opinion for 
a short time, which we shall look for, accompanied 
with such substantial and convincing arguments, (viz. 
the pemittance of their suscriptions,) as will enable 
us at once to conmmence ‘the publication of a work 
so desirable to the Agriculturists throughout the 
country. Should the publication of this work be de- 
layed ‘for a considerable time, the subscriptions for- 
warded will be returned, or applied to the “American 
Agriculturist,” at the option of the Subscribers. 





TO OUR READERS. 

In introducing ourselves to the public as the conduc- 
tors of a new Agricultural Journal, we should do 
injustice to their good sense, not'to confess frankly, a 
diffidence in entering upon a career, which is in the 
extent and weight of its obligations, new, arduous, 
and responsible. 

It is but a few years since the first agricultural 

riodical issued from an American press, to flicker 
or ashort period before the listless gaze of public 
apathy, and then expire for want of adequate support. 
In like manner several papers of conceded merit suc- 
cessively rose and sunk, until at last, ftom their unre- 

uited efforts, the spirit of our people was aroused to 
the importance of agricultural information, and the 
public mind had become awake to a partial apprecia- 
tion of the necessity of scientific enquiry as connected 
with the cultivation of our soil, and the general improve- 


\lment of our ferming system. In accordance with 


the public demand, several useful and well sustained 
papers have Sprung into existence within the last few 
years, which so the intelligence they have imparted 
on agricultural subjects throughout the country. have 
added millions to our national wealth and pros y: 
We too, have come into this ample field. as laborers, 
In doing so, we arrogate to ourselves no superiority of 
inwellect, or higher sources of knowledge than are pos- 
sessed by our contemporaries and fellow Journalists, 
We seek only to enlarge the boundariesof that high or- 
der of intelligence, which we know the pursuits of an en- 
lightened system of husbandry teguire, and we trust 
we shall so dcmean ourselves in conducting ourwork. 





it is now a giant weekly magazine. 
a monthly at $1.50 a year it reached 100,000 


When as 


early seventies, it was the 


wonder of the time, but now as a weekly at $1 
a year, it gives five times as much quantity and 
vastly better quality at only two-thirds the 
This accounts in part for the astonish- 
ing success of American Agriculturist, which 
with its various editions now has nearly 210,000 
In those early years American 
Agriculturist was almost the only agricultural 


journal, but now the num- 
ber of agricultural papers 
is legion, still American 
Agriculturist continues as 
the acknowledged leader. 

Then, one or two edi- 
tors and a few contrib- 
utors prepared the whole 
magazine, and one man 
united the position of 
advertising and business 
manager. Now a dozen 
editors are employed, hun- 
dreds of contributors and 
thousands of correspond- 
ents, 

Then the matter was 
often six weeks or two 
months old before it was 
read, and such _ things 
were unknown as_ crop 
reports, the making of 
values or the creating of 
movements among the far- 
mers. Now much of the 
original data used reaches 
the subscriber within a 
few hours of its prepara- 
tion. Our special crop re- 
ports move the markets 
ot the world, and organ- 
izations originated by or 
directed through American 
Agriculturist enable far- 
mers to wield a power for 
their economic or social 
welfare before which their 
predecessors would stand 
amazed. 

Whereas a few people 
then sufficed in the adver- 
tising and subscription de- 
partments, now a whole 
corps of trained men are 
employed on the adver- 
tising, while subscriptions 
require the services of a 
small army of clerks 
directed by specialists. 


The development of the 
mechanical department is 
equally characteristic of 
the evolution of modern 
industry. It explains how 
the number, quality and 
quantity included in the 
present nominal subscrip- 
tion price is made pos- 


of 
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sible. Instead of the old hand press of 40 and 
60 years ago, American Agriculturist now 
employs the largest printing ~nachine in the 
world! This one machine with a few men 
practically does the work that 60 years ago 
would havé required 1000 presses and 1000 
pressmen*?1000 inking boys and hundreds of 
folders, binders and trimmers. 

But how small the triumphs of the material 
progress of the periodical compared to the 
reputation, it has won through 60 years of hon- 
orable effort as “the old reliable’ American 
Agriculturist. Its largest success lies in the 
hearts of the American people—recognition of 
good work accomplished, and appreciation of 
the high that has ever animated its 
conductors. 

THE Now 

Nothing is more significant of the transformae 
tion that has occurred in business than a con- 
trast between the ownership and management 
of this property now and in its earlier years. 
In 1842 corporations, or other forms of as- 
sociated effort, were quite in their infancy. Mr 
Allen, the founder of American Agriculturist, 
and his successors, conducted the magazine in 
a small way for years, and then were obliged 
to sell it for a song. They were ignorant of the 
magic of co-operation, and depended solely 
upon their own unaided efforts and resources, 
Even when the concern first took on its cor- 
porate form in 1873, the stock of the Orange 
Judd company was held largely by one indiv- 
idual, Orange Judd, and continued in a few 
hands for many years. 

The new idea of community of interest 
tween the farmer and the publisher was applied 
to this property when it came into the present 
hands, about 15 years ago. One secret of 
Orange Judd Company’s success during these 
recent years lies in the fact that its shares are 
held in small lots among a large number of 
farmers in various parts of the 


purpose 


COMPANY THEN AND 


be- 


prominent 


YEARS OF 





THE HAND PRESS OF 1842 
upon which the first number of the Amevican 
Agriculturist was printed. A thousand of these 
old-fashioned presses would not do the work 
now done by our new machine below illustrated, 





country. This property is owned by the far- 
mers and by the men who make it. Indeed, 
the American Agriculturist is a gigantic co- 
operative enterprise, and is typical of what can 
be accomplished through a working together of 
all interested in a great property and a grand 
cause. 

To the enthusiastic co-operation of every: 
one of our hundreds of fellow workers in 
the editorial, financial, subscription, adver- 
tising and mechanical departments, is primarily 
due the fact that the earnings, circulation and 
influence of American Agriculturist are much 
greater than ever before. But over and above 
all, credit is due to the farmers and farmers’ 
wives of America for their continued subscrip- 
tions to American Agriculturist in larger num- 
bers than ever before rallied around an 


AGRICULTURE 


agricultural weekly, and to our advertisers who 
find our columns so profitable in bringing them 
business. 

THE EDITORIAL POLICY 


of American Agriculturist has also been kept 


abreast of changing conditions. The magazine 
now gets right down close to the farmer, 


whether the agriculturist is farming for a 
living or for pleasure, and helps him in every 
detail of his work. In the same way, through 
the famiiy features, appeals to 
and aids the women and other members of the 


household. 


the magazine 


Instead of being content to preach what 
should be done, American <Agriculturist now 
takes right hold with farmers to do things. 


Witness its successful campaign in behalf of 
rural free delivery of mails, its organization of 
the milk producers in five states who are now 
receiving many thousands of dollars a year in 
larger profits as a result of our efforts, its 
magnificent crop reporting system, its maize 
propaganda that has had an 
tending the use of corn at home and abroad, 
its establishment on a firm basis of the beet 
sugar industry throughout America, not to 
mention the efforts of American Agriculturist 
that resulted in creating agricultural 
iment stations in each state and largely 


influence in ex- 


exper- 
in- 


creasing the appropriations for agricultural 
colleges. 

But aside from these great enterprises that 
have operated so largely to the farmers’ ad- 


vantage in many ways, American Agi iculturist 
is unique in that its subscribers know they 
have only to ask in order to receive the very 
best information that modern science and prac- 
tice can offer. Almost every authority in any 
branch of agriculture is now numbered 
the regular contributors tG 
American Agriculturist. 
sonally known to a large 
scribers, and the bond of 


among 
or occasional 
Its editors are pere 
share of its sub 
am 


confidence 
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THE LARGEST PRINTING MACHINE IN THE WORLD 











which has been two years building for the American Agriculturist. It delivers per hour 10,000 to 40,000 complete magazines of various sizes of page, 
with from 16 to 144 pages in each copy, with or without covers in any color of paper and with one or two colors of ink. The products come out all 
printed, folded, stitched and trimmed, just as you receive your paper. The press is 45 feet long, and two stories high—and cost — well, it came so high 

; we will give three years’ subscription to the person whose postal estimate comes nearest to the price. Now the next thing is to pay for it— we can do it 
if you will take hold and help. How? Send us your own subscription and one other, before January goes out. This great machine has more than a 
thousand times the capacity of the hand press of 1842! 











sympathy between the editors and our readers 
is constantly strengthening. It is appropriate, 
therefore, in this sixtietk anniversary num- 
ber, to publish the portraits of the heads of the 


various divisions of the editorial staff. With 
the exception of our senior editor, Dr F. M. 
Hexamer, it will be observed that the editors 


are all young men, although each one is old in 
experience and peculiarly trained for his work. 
Not only these heads of the various editorial 
divisions, but all their assistants are always 
glad to receive or hear from any of our sub- 
seribers, and to render them through our 
columns every possible assistance in the work 
of making the farm more pleasant or the home 
more agreeable. In this inspiring undertaking, 
the editors have the assistance of over 300 
regular and over 1000 occasional contributors, 
and a great army of crop correspondents and 
special covering every nook 
and corner of the United States and Canada, 
with representation also in all other parts of 
the world where conditions are likely to be of 
interest to or have influence upon the American 
farmer. 


representatives, 





Onward March of the American Farmer. 
PROF W. G. JOILNSON, 

The marvelous growth of this great country 

parallel in the the 

The stupendous strides we have made during 

the past century are utfique. The world won- 

Determined to accomplish 


has no history of world. 


ders at our success. 


what we set out to do, we are rushing through 
life at a rapid rate and rarely ever stop to con- 
ider the past and compare it with the present. 
of us see and think 
surroundings. This is partic- 


We boast of our agri- 


Naturally many only of 


our immediate 


ularly true of farmers. 


cultural supremacy, but few of us could tell 
what has produced it if the question was asked. 

No one will quest on the fact that the pros- 
perity of the United States is intimately asso- 


ciated with the prosperity of its farmers. The 
American farmer bas kept pace with the times 
and is considered one of the highest products 
With the unlimited facil- 
ities of the man behind the plow, the American 


of our civilization. 


farmer is an unique figure in this age. Since 
nnial ten 


increased 


lebrated our semi-cente years 
farmer the 
is products nearly $3 per cent. No 
indication can be 


a careful study of the facts shown 


we { 


zo, the American has 
value of h 
better of his advancement 
made than 
by our recent census report. There were 5,739,- 
657 farms in the United States up to June, 1900. 
valued at $16,674,640,247; about 21 


presents the value of farm buildings, 


These were 


per cent re 





ly 79 per cent shows the value of land 
and improvements. Farm implements and 
machinery were valued at $761,261,550, while the 
Adding this 
value to that of the farms give a total value of 


while nearly 


live stock represents $3,078,050,041. 


the farm property about $20,514,031,838. In 
round numbers he has 16,965,000 horses; 61,- 
605,811 sheep; 238,598,085 chickens; 62,876,108 
swine; 17,139,674 dairy cows, and 69,438,758 
other cattle, 

Less than 60 yeurs ago the young nation 


which started with four million people, boasted 
a population of seventeen millions, of whom a 
large proportion must have derived their sup- 
port directly from agriculture. The factory 
system was in process of organization, domes- 
tic manufacture was fast declining toward 
desuetude, mining was in its infancy, and agri- 
culture dominated the productive industries, 
Nine-tenths of the south was in the 
prairies of the west were dotted with home- 
steads here and there, the plains beyond the 
Missouri were the homes of countless herds of 
bison, and the wild Indian hunted and fought 
through most of the western half of the con- 
tinent. 

The farmer of those days dressed in home- 


forests, 


FARM PROGRESS 
spun, or in the coarse and dear fabrics of the 
few rough looms so recently started in the new 
factories. His furniture was generally of the 
plainest, meager in variety, the clumsy work- 
manship of the local cabinet maker, or the 
result of his own unskilled labor. His wife 
baked in the Dutch oven, boiled in the iron 
kettles hanging on the crane, and fried in the 
long handled pans in the broad open fireplace, 


hroughout the broad acres away from the 
cities of the older states; while in the region 
of factory development the rough stoves of 
early invention were scarce and dear, but 


beginning to be used in families of some means 
and enterprise. All material for clothing was 
high in price and limited in variety. Twenty 
years earlier calicoes were retailed at 50 
cents per yard; already that value had been 
reduced one-half or more, yet they were still 
sold at two or three times their present price. 
The clothing now used by the farmer's wife and 
children could not then have been obtained at 
any cost. Present social and educational facil- 
ities required by farmers, the furnishing and 
adornment of their homes, the equipment in 
horses and carriages and other comforts of life, 
such as are now common to the best class of 
farmers, were scarcely dreamed of in 1840, and 
were such as were not attainable in our cities, 
except by those of relatively large incomes. 
IMPORTANCE OF COTTON GIN. 

No invention in modern times has had a 
more far reaching influence upon agriculture 
than the cotton gin of Whitney, the Yankee 
schoolmaster. It has more than trebled the 
value of land in the south and the value of this 
one implement is almost beyond computation 
to the agricultural of this country. 
Formerly the south which produced the cotton 
did not manufacture it to any great extent 
until quite recently. Her investment in cotton 
mills has grown from $21,000,000 in 1880 to 
$125,000,000 in 1899. She now has substantially 
500 milis and 5,000,000 Her 
consumption of cotton has grown from 720,000 
bales in 1894 to nearly 1,500,000 in 1899. 
writer was greatly interested in the large num- 
ber of cotton manufacturing establishments 
being erected throughout the south in 1899. 
The capital invested in these institutions has 
grown from $257,000,000 in 1880 to $1,000,000,000 
in 1899. In ten years from 1880 to 1890 her real 
and personal property increased $7,600,- 
000,000 to $11,400,000,000. 


interests 


over spindles. 


The 


from 
Sixty years ago, as shown by Edward Atkin- 
son, it required five persons (two carders, two 
spinners and one weaver) working by the old 
method to make eight yards of cloth in one day. 
They each got 20 cents a day or $1 for the whole 
five. The labor cost of cloth was 12% 
yard, and calculating 300 working 
in the year the whole product of these 
five cheap laborers was 2400 yards of cloth. 
When coal, steam and machinery were har- 
nessed together to produce cloth, five persons 
to-day in New England turn out 140,000 yards. 
The labor cost of the cloth is 1.08 
yard. The wages of labor instead of being $60 


cents a 


days 


cents per 


per year, as formerly, or 20 cents a day, are ~ 


now $287 for each person. The result is that 
the farmer and all others can buy to-day as 
good cloth at 8 or 10 cents per yard as cculd 
be bought 60 years ago at 40¢and 50 cents. 
DEARTH IN FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

The plow had been used from time imme- 
morial, whether a crooked stick or ponderous 
steam machine. It was comparatively a rude 
implement 60 years ago, but new plows had 
begun ‘to force their way into general use in 
the east, while in the west and south the village 
blacksmith was still very generally the plow 
maker, and the simple implement was a rough 
combination of wood and iron of yarious shapes 
and forms. 

The plow is perhaps one of our best illus- 
trations of progress. By a series of trials con- 


ducted by the New York agricultural society in 
1850 it was shown that the improvements in 
the plow had reduced the power required to 
draw it through the soil 46 per cent and by 
similar experiments conducted in England 42 
per cent. This was largely due to the great 
invention of Jethro Wood, who patented the 
modern iron plow, the principal feature of 
which was the special curvative of the mold- 
board by which the earth was raised and 
turned with the least resistance. With about 
400,000,000 acres of land under cultivation in 
the United States, allowing $1 per acre for 
plowing, the saving to the farmer in a single 
year by the improvement of the plow is close 
to $200,000,000. With more modern and recent 
improvement of wheel plows, gang plows, roll- 
ing colters, etc, the saving is much greater. 
It is only necessary to recall the old bull 
plows of our grandfathers or to have stepped 
into the exposition at Buffalo and compared 
the old models there with modern implements 
to be satisfied on this point. 
EVOLUTION OF MOWER AND REAPER. 

Obed Hussey of Cincinnati and McCormick 
of Virginia obtained patents and were intro- 
ducing their inventions during these early days 
of American Agriculturist. The New York 
state agricultural society held a mower and 
reaper trial at Buffalo in 1848, which scarcely 
convinced the farmers of the superiority of 
mowers over scythes. In 1852, 12 machines 
were exhibited by the state board of agriculture 
in Ohio. As late as 1860, the farmers of New 
England held that most of their farms were 
quite too rough for mower or reaper. Now very 
little haying is done there with the scythe, and 
practically no harvesting of grain with the 
sickle. Haying is now a pastime on those 
rough farms, the old rake having given place 
to the great horse rake, and in many places 
the hay loader does the straining work of the 
pitcher. On one of those rocky farms the past 
summer the writer knew a slender girl to rake 
mnd put in windrows several acres of hay in 
a few besides cutting all the rye and 
oats. In the smooth fields of the west it Is 
easy to gather the hay of 20 to 30 acres with 
a single machine. 

The perfecting of 


hours, 


the American reaper has 


been one of the great triumphs of invention. 
A sharp competition of many manufacturers, 
each with a force of inventors and draughts- 


men and pattern makers, has rendered the se- 
lection of the best machine an almost hopeless 
undertaking, wheré all are so good that every 
purchaser insists that he has the best. Raking 
attachments were followed by _ self-binders, 
which soon monopolized the fielc. They have 
gone to all parts of the worl¢c, and have over- 
come all opposition. 

DEVELOPMENT OF COLD STORAGE, 
cannot overlook what the invention of 
the refrigerating machines and what cold stor- 
age has done for the farmer, as weil as the 
city resident, during the past few years. Pruc- 
tically unknown 60 years ago, the cold storage 
system has made it possible for farmers to 
market their products in all parts.of the world. 
It has made possible the erection of the great 
packing houses in Chicago, Kansas City and 
elsewhere, one of these alone employing 
8000 persons and paying $4,000,000 in wages, 
and taking direct from the farm and slaugh* 
tering 2,200,000 cattle, hogs and sheep in a sin- 
gle year, distributing throughout the country 
$75,000,000 worth of provisions, 12,000,000 
pounds of glue and 12,000 tons of fertilizer. 
There are few farmers who realize the great 
importance of the cold storage industry upon 
our farm products, furnishing in summer as 
well as in winter a constant market for live 
stock, fruits and vegetables. It is estimated 
that there are now 150,000,000 cubic feet in cold 
storage warehouses, one-third of which is de- 
voted to fruits alone. There is $100,000,000 in- 


We 








vested in cold Storage plants, and the value of 


the goods xept in store is worth more than 
$500,000,000. As an example of the importance 
of this industry, December 1, 1991, 


mated thut there were 1,771,200 barrels of ap- 


it was esti- 
ples in cold storage in this country alone. It 
that at the 
in Chicago 3 


is said present time there are in 


one house 10,000 barrels of apples, 


being preserved for future distribution. 


OUR DAIRY INTERESTS. 


50th anniversary, 
1890 showed that 
Iowa was the greatest dairy state in the United 
States. The however, places 
York ahead of Iowa, with 100,000 more 
dairy cows, yielding 139 gallons more milk per 
There were, June 1, 1900, in New 
1,501,698 milk cows two years old and 
over, representing a value to the farmers of 
$48,697,147, while the total value of the live 
stock in New York alone was $125,583,715. The 
total number of gallons of milk produced in 
New York for one year, commencing June I, 
1900, was 772,799,332, representing nearly $55,- 
500,000. In 1900, New York produced nearly 
40,000,000 pounds of butter in addition to 126,- 
We cite this as a 
strides that 
few 


celebrated 


When we 


ten years ago, 


our 
the census of 
recent census, 
New 
cow. York 
alone 


658,672 pounds of cheese. 
conspicuous example of the great 


been made during the past 


have 


years tn 


w.o. 0. 
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EASTERN FARMING 
the dairy industry, which has been made poss!I- 
ble by recent inventions. : 

The first cheese factory was built near Rome, 


N Y, in 1852, by Jesse Williams. At present 
there are about 1000 cheese factortes in that 


alone. The first description of a silo and 
of ensilage published in the English language 
appeared in the report of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture in 1875. The first silo 
was built in 1876 by Francis Morris, a large 
Maryland farmer: The silo is an indispensa- 
ble part of dairying in many parts of this coun- 
try and is increasing in popularity each year. 
When it is considered that ensilage as a cattle 
food was first discussed in this country De- 
cember 6, 1878, it is a little short of marvei- 
ous that we can record such wonderful im- 
provement along this line. The silo has proved 
a great factor in cheapening production, and 
with the utilization of by-products of various 
including cottonseed meal, etc, the 
now has a system of feeding un- 
known and unthought of 60 years ago. 


State 


factories, 
dairyman 


CREAM SEPARATORS, ETC. 

The separation of cream from milk in a me- 
chanical way was accomplished in 1860, but 
the cream had to be taken off by hand. It was 
until 1877 that the great invention of Dr 
Gustav De Laval of Stockholm brought to the 


not 
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dairymen the principle now used in the mod«- 


ern separators. It was not until about 1890 that 
the first hand separators were put upon the 
market. The up-to-date farmer 
much handicapped by not having apparatus of 
this kind in his dairy. 
workers, milk heaters, pasteurizing 
for the 
the patrons, 
coolers, etc, 


finds he is 

Combined churns and 

vats, milk 

the by- 
} 


skimmilk weighers, 


check pump distribution of 
products to 
acrators, 
modern patterns. 

In July, 1890, Prof 
gave to the world the first account of his great 
invention for the fat 
milk. This is one of the few valuable inven- 
tions that has not been patented and given to 
the world by its inventor. 


are all of recent and 


Babcock of Wisconsin 


determining content of 


By its use dairymen 
have been able to study the influence of foods 
upon the composition of milk and keep accu- 
rate record of the value of a 


real cow as a 


money producer in her products. Pasteuriza- 
tion of milk has been developed largely since 
1893 and the 
propagating flavors in 


use of commercial starters for 


butter and cheese has 
been the result of recent practical experimen- 
tation. 
inventions, one man can now accomplish what 
could not have 


an illustration, in 


As a result of the use of these practical 
been done a few years ago. A: 
one mun uses tl 

milk of 120,000 cows, from which in 1898 he 


Illinois, 
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made 14,000,000 pounds of butter, for which he 
received $2,500,000. About 14 years ago he be- 
gan with a single creamery and now has more 
than 160. In 1900 it required 20 carloads, or 
about 600 tons, of salt for his butter aione. It 
took 6000 farms to support the cows that fur- 
nished milk for his factories. Under the old 
system this could not possibly have been done. 
The art of butter making in 60 years has thus 
been transferred from the household to the 
factory, thus relieving the American farm wo- 
men of a vast amount of labor and drudgery. 

WHEAT, INDIAN CORN, ETC. 


For years, American farmers have pragduced 


EXPANSION IN STAPLE 





at about 377,500,000 bushels, while in 190u we 
produced 2,666,000,000, covering an area of 
94,916,000 acres, representing a value of $828,- 
258,326. American Agriculturist’s estimated 
yield for 1902 is 23566,000,000 bushels. Sixty 
years ago Tennessee stood first in corn produc- 
tion, followed in order by Kentucky, Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, North Carolina and Illinois. The 
center of corn production was then in the 
south and the seven states produced more than 
five-sixths of the entire crop. Now the 
Mississippi river may fairly divide the corn- 
producing areas of the United States into equal 
parts. 
ducers were Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Mis- 


more wheat than those of any other country. souri, Kansas and Nebraska. In 1890, these 
The supply of wheat per unit of population has_ states produced about 1,413,592,000 bushels of 
more than doubled itself during the past 60 corn, or nearly four times as much as the 
years. According to the census of 1839, it was whole country in 1840. In 1902, these same 
1.96; in 1849, 4.33; 1859, 5.50; 1869, 7.46; while states, according to a recent estimate by us, 
in 1879 it was 9.16. Sixty years ago, about produced 1,741,731,000 bushels. The early fig- 
five-eighths of our entire wheat product was ures, compared with the output for 1902, give 
produced in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York the general idea of the wonderful progress made 
ind Virginia. In 1839 the output from these during the last ten years in corn culture. Like 
states was 84,823,272 bushels. The westward progress has been made amon®e other cereals, 
trend of our wheat producing areas has been 
yne Of gradual development, and the total out- es ee ee 
put in 1900 was 658,534,252 bushels, valued at The cotton plant has found in this country 
vlose to $370,000,000. This represented over peculiar climatic conditions for its develop- 
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52,588,000 acres. The great wheat areas of the 
Pacific coast and of our northwestern and cen- 
tral states have been the admiration of repre- 
sentative men from nearly every part of the 
flobe, who during the World’s fair at Chicago 
and our later exposition at Buffalo took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to inspect our great 
agricultural resources. 

With the perfectior. of modern elevators for 
the storing of immense quantities of wheat, 
the completion of railways and cars for carry- 
ing grain, and the great storage capacity of our 
ocean liners, our farmers of to-day transact 
a commercial business with foreign countries 
with wheat alone that was thought impossible 
60 years ago. It was our well-regulated com- 
merce that enabled the broad-hearted farmers 
of the west to send shipload after shipload of 
provisions from their overflowing granaries to 
the starving Russians in 1892, and to other coun- 
tries since that time. In addition, we are en- 
abled to send our surplus wheat to Europe, 
which puts thousands of dollars into the pock- 
ets of our farmers and others. In the fiscal 
year 1902, exports of wheat and flour were 
234,772,000 bushels. 

Our corn product was reported 60 years ago 
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1856, by which this 


Orange Judd for the sum of | 


ment, and our southern farms have become the 
center of cotton production for the world. 
More than half of the cotton is produced in the 
United States, coming principally from the 
states south of a line drawn from North Caro- 
lina to Texas. We have already referred to 
the immense impulse given to this industry by 
the invention of the gin. Sixty years ago rec- 
ords show 1,688,675 bales, four-fifths of which 
came from Mississippi, Georgia, Louisiana and 
Alabama. In 1890-1 there were moved 8,652,- 
977 bales, of 498.81 gross pounds each, while in 
1900 there were cultivated 24,275,101 acres, pro- 
ducing 9,534,707 bales. The wonderful strides 
being made in the selection of varieties better 
adapted to certain climatic conditions, and other 
studies of the cotton plant from an economic 
point of view, point toward a more successful 
decade in cotton cultur than any experienced 
by farmers of the past. 

From the first settlement of our farms, to- 
bacco has been a prominent crop, particularly 
in the middle and southern states, Sixty years 
ago official records show the product to have 
been 219,163,319 pounds. Present records show 
a product of 868,163,275 pounds, from an area 
of 1,101,483 acres. The area has been gradu- 





CROPS 


In 1890 the seven principal corn pro-. 








ally exxended from the south northward and 
westward in~favorable localities. The grow- 
ing of wrapper leaf tobacco, of the Sumatra 
type, under cloth, has been developed during 
the past few years. In 1902, in the Connecti- 
cut valley there were nearly 900 acres of “tent” 
tobacco grown, as compared with only a few 
acres the year previous. Farmers of to-day 
grasp new ideas and put into practical appli- 
eation, through the aid of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture and state experiment 
station experts, cultural methods that were un- 
known and unthought of 60 years ago. 

Sixty years ago we produced in sugar some- 
thing like 155,000,000 pounds, of which 120,000,- 
000 pounds were produced in Louisiana alone. 
The crop in that state in 1890 was estimated at 
287,000,000 pounds, while the total output for 
1899 was estimated at 542,000,000 pounds. The 
recent development of the sugar beet industry 
of the central, northern, middle west, and west- 
ern states, is another illustration of the ra- 
pidity with which the farmers of to-day *take 
hold of a new proposition. In 1900,there were 
14,035 farms producing beets for the manufac- 
ture of sugar, from which 163,458,075 pounds 
were produced. The development along this 
line is only in its infancy, and we confidently 
look forward to rapid progress in beet sugar 
production in the near future. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Perhaps no phase of our agricultural develop- 
ment has been more characteristic of the alert- 
ness of the American farmer than the adap- 
tation of certain belts to the growing of fruits 
and vegetables. The former is more fully dis- 
cussed in another article in this issue. Figures 
relative to the crops of vegetables grown 60 
years ago are meager and not as satisfactory 
as those of the larger crops. The following 
figures from our last census will be interesting 
in this connection. There were produced in 
1900 in the United States 273,328,207 bushels 
potatoes, valued at $98,387,614. For these, 
2,938,952 acres of land were required. In ad- 
dition there were also 2,115,570 acres in other 
vegetables. 

Recently great strides have been made In 
the propagation and forcing of vegetables under 
glass. This industry promises to be one in 
which there will be great development within 
the next few years. The growing of vegetable 
plants is no small item. The writer was re- 
cently in a vegetable house near Baltimore, Md, 
in which over 25 acres of cabbage plants were 
growing under glass. The cut flower industry 
is likewise keeping pace with the development 
of our commercial centers, and the demand for 
these products has recently greatly developed 
the greenhouse system in this country. One 
house in Chautauqua county, ‘NY, less 
than four years old, which I visited recentiy, 
contains more than 800,000 square feet under 
glass and is devoted largely to the growing of 
earnations and roses. A large mushroom house 
is being constructed and 200,000 square feet 
additional will be added next spring to meet 
the growing trade of this one firm. These are 
instances of enterprises that could scarcely 
have been conceived 60 years ago. 

Although farmers placed many obstacles in 
the way and opposed the drive well and barbed 
wire patents in the beginning, these two in- 
ventions have been a boon, and at least $25,- 
000,000 has been saved them by the well alone, 
to say nothing of other benefits derived from 
it. Up to 1899 there have been 1,746,153,600 


‘rods of wire fence used, representing an esti- 


mated saving to farmers and stock growers ot 
over $873,000,000. 

Our ability to produce in 1902 2,556,000,000 
bushels corn and 760,000,000 bushels wheat was 
due in part, at least, to the use of our modern 
agricultural implements. As an illustration, 
when the McCormick reaper. was put on the 
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market in 1845, it took four horses and ten 
men to cut, bind and set up ten acres a day. 
Now the improved reapers of various makes, 
with two or three horses and two men, will cut, 
bind and set up 15 to 20 acres in the same time. 
In other words, this enables three horses and 
nen 

be 


than 
and 
wheat 


cent more work 
could four 
ten men the 


growing sections of California and otner places, 


two to do 50 per 


accomplished with horses 


60 years ago. In great 


giant harvesters are used, which cut, thresh 
and sack daily the wheat growing on 75 acres. 
When in action it cuts a swath of 52 feet and 


is easily handled by eight or ten men, turning 
out 1400 to 1800 sacks of wheat in a day of 
ten hours. 

Scearcely anything is done on the farm to-day 
in which machinery not perform the 
greater portion of the labor. The shearing of 
sheep, which it was thought a few years ago 
could be accomplished only by the skillful use 
of shears in the human hand, is now done in a 
much more economic and humane way with 
power driven machines. With grain sown, cut, 
bound, threshed, cleaned, sacked, hauled and 
stored by machinery, and corn planted, culti- 
vated, cut and even husked by mechanical de- 
vices, while the mower cuts, the tedder spreads, 
the horse rake gathers, the loader loads and 
the carrier unloads the hay, the farmer of to- 
day certainly has the advantage of the tiller of 
the soil who plodded along 60 years ago. He Is 
certainly master of the situation and in every 
sense of the word is entitled to his higher and 
more dignified position as master of the soil. 

Potatoes are planted, cultivated and dug by 
machinery, while hogs are slaughtered and 
chickens hatched and even fed by mechanical 
devices. Senator Vance once said that ma- 
chines have so reduced the cost of production 
that there is more propriety in saying “We 
manufacture wheat,” than in saying, ‘‘We raise 
it.” A delegation of foreigners recently visited 
the great wheat fields of Dakota, where they 
saw 140 automatic harvesters and binders at 
work on a single farm. They were told that by 
the adoption of improved farm machinery, 
wheat raising had reduced to a of 
$4.50 to $5 per acre, and harvesting to % cent 
per bushel. 

Our 


possible for our 


does 


been cost 


made it 
vast fertile plains to 
termed the granary of the world. 


modern farm implements have 


and be 


Compare the 


homes of our farmers of the present day with 
those of their fathers, and note the improve- 
ment. The pioneer of to-day who settles on the 
frontier, with no capital but his strong arms 


ana a stout heart, to carve out a home for him- 
self family, has a time of it, it 
true, but nothing as compared to what his fore- 
fathers were obliged to face. Every now and 
then we find some farmer complaining and 
sighing for the “good old times.” The trouble 
is that he has really forgotten the past and sees 
only the worst side of the present. Here is a 
statement from a farmer who lived in those 
good old times, but what modern individual 
would exchange places with him, if he could? 
He says: “I remember when we used to haul 
our grain, butter, pork, hay and everything else 
we had to sell all the way to Newburg, taking 
one day to go and another day to come home. 
We generally got 15 cents a bushel for oats and 
10 cents a pound for butter. If we got 
6 or 8 cents a dozen for eggs, we thought we 
were doing well. We carted nice, corn-fed 
pork market for $2 per hundred. 
The butter we put on the market in those days 
was the genuine Orange county article, yellow 
as gold and as hard as a walnut. That was be- 
fore the days of the Erie railroad. I paid $100 
taxes on my farm of 100 acres when I was get- 
ting 10 cents for my butter. On the same farm 
now I pay less than $50 taxes and sell my entire 
output of milk for what would be more than 
three times 10 cents per pound for butter. There 


and hard is 


dressed to 
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is a good deal of humbug in referring to the 
good old days as being the golden age of farm- 
ing.” 

Another pioneer farmer of the Mohawk val- 
said: “In early days I hauled my apples 
und potatoes to Albany with a team, each trip 
requiring a day, and from thence I went with 
them on a sloop to New York. I sold my fine 
Pippin apples there for $1 per barrel and my 
potatoes for 30 cents a bushel. Now I deliver 
all my produce to the station near by and they 
usually bring me twice as much as formerly 
and most of them are eaten in Europe. The 
farmers of to-day have a faint idea of the con- 
ditions under which we formerly lived, but the 
good old times were nothing compared with 
the brighter and better days of the present.” 

This is certainly a very encouraging condition 
of affairs. The farmers above all others should 
be exceedingly proud of the records they have 
made during the past 60 years, and especially 
the great advances made during the past ten 
years. That there is much room for improve- 
ment none of us Qoubts. We feel confident that 
the American farmer, as in the past, will prove 
himself competent to overcome every emergency 
that confronts him; that we will see within the 
next decade as great progress as we have seen 
in the past. As the happiness and prosperity 
of this country depend largely upon the pro- 
ductiveness of our soil, let us all hail with en- 
thusiasm the man behind the plow who stands 
pre-eminently above all others in this country— 
the American farmer, 
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Progress in American Pomology. 


DR F. M. HEXAMER. 





In no other branch of agriculture or horticul- 
ture has there been as decided and rapid prog- 
ress during the last 60 years as in fruit cul- 
ture. At the beginning of this period, apples 
were chiefly grown for cider; now they are con- 
sidered an indispensable article of food. The 
better fruits that were formerly considered as 
luxuries only, for the table of the wealthy, have 
their regular place among the ordinary sup- 
plies of every man’s fare. Not more than half 
a century since, the possibility of exporting 
American® fruits to Europe was not 
dreamed of, much less the finding of a market 
for them. 

The first American fruits experimented with 
Newtown Pippins, sent to England in 
bushel boxes, by Robert Pell, near Newburgh 
on the Hudson; and they were so well liked that 
they brought from $8 to $10 per box. From this 
small beginning has gradually developed the 
immense export trade of the present day, and 
which is constantly increasing, not only in the 
English markets, but also in Germany, France 
and other continental countries. 


even 


were 


OUR FRUIT IN FAVOR ABROAD. 

No more obvious evidence of the position of 
American fruits in the markets of the world 
could be presented than their record at the 
Paris world’s fair in 1900, where the American 
exhibits of apples and citrus fruits were the 
largest ones there throughout the exposition, 
attracting much attention from the general pub- 
lic; as well as favorable consideration from 
the jury. The United States section has had at 
all times during the display more than double 
the quantity of these fruits on exhibition than 
all other nations together, France included, and 
has received more than twice as many awards 
on them than all other nations. 

That the United States is destined to become, 
if it is not already, the leading fruit country 
of the world, can no longer be doubted. The 
chief causes combining toward this end are the 
country’s congenial climate to fruits; its exten- 
sive and varied areas available for their 
growth; the uniformity of its political and so- 
cial conditions, allowing of free interchange 
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and comparison of ideals and methods in our 
national language; and, last but not least, that 


the American farmer has more help from 
teachers, experimenters and the national as well 
as state governments, than other farmers 
have. As a consequence, knowledge of all the- 


ories and practices, which make for better fruit 
growing, are being rapidly popularized. 


FRUIT GROWING FOR MARKET 
has increased enormously in extent and has 
greatly advanced in its methods during the last 
ten or 20 years. At the present time it em- 


ploys vast sums of capital, furnishes a liveli- 
hood to armies of men and women, and yields, 
on the whole, large profits. It is unquestiona- 
bly true that America leads the world in the 
production of fruit in large quantities and mn 
the perfection with which this fruit is distrib- 
uted to distant points. The fruit business in 
general in the United States has Increased tm 
much greater proportion than other agricui- 
tural industries; and while the production of 
fruits in the past 50 years has increased 2000 
per cent the total population in the country dur- 
ing the same period increased only 270 per cent. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PROPER REFRIGERATION 
during the entire process of marketing and 
transportation has only recently been fully 


realized and brought to practical and success- 
ful application. It has been learned that 
our best fall and winter fruits need a cool tem- 
perature, if we expect them to reach the con- 
sumers in first-class condition. Quick transpor- 
tation, proper handling and ceaseless watchful- 
ness at every step from picking to the hands of 
the consumers are indispensable, and are to be 
secured only by intelligent organization 
co-operation. Ordinary fruit growers cannot 
undertake, singly, the export of tender 
the cold compartments 
carrying ocean steamers need several carloads 


even 


and 


fruits, 


as storage on fruit- 


of fruit to fill them. Many valuable points on 

the subject of cold storage were learned at the 

Pan-American exposition at Buffalo in 1501 
DEVELOPMENT IN SMALL FRUITS. 

Sixty years ago the cultivation of small 
fruits, as a distinct feature in fruit cultu had 
no existence. While strawberries, raspberries, 
currants and perhaps a few other berries were 
found in some gardens, the principal family sup- 
ply of these fruits was drawn from tl fields 
and woods. The regular marketing of aw- 
berries in New York city had its beginning with 
a few wagon loads of little Scotch Runners 
from Hackensack, N J, brought across the Hud- 
son river, in sailing sloops, as often as twice 
a week, wind and tide permitting. These were 


peddled through the streets in small, handled 
splint: baskets, strung on long poles, carried by 
strong negroes across their shoulders. Then 
three weeks was about the limit of the straw- 
berry season, while now it. begins with the 
Florida crop in January and closes with that 
of Canada at the end of July. Similar condi- 
tions prevailed in regard t> other small fruits. 
Not a few men and women now living remem- 
ber the time when there were no Hovey or 
Wilson strawberries, nor any other kinds of 
improved small fruits, nor grapes offered in our 
markets. Small fruit culture of a_ definitely 
organized and systematized business is of dis- 
tinctively American origin; and in the develop- 
ment of small fruits no material progress was 
made until the improvement of the native spe- 
cies was begun. All these fruits went through 
an initial stage of depending upon foreign va- 
rieties. Following this, an era of improvement 
set in, during which, by careful breeding of tne 
native species, and infusion into them of 
improved European blood, by hybridization, 
strains better adapted to American conditions 
were obtained. This change from an almost 
total reliance upon introduced varieties to a 
marked supremacy of sorts originated here has 


the 




















almost wholly, within the past 


| los 
taken place, 


Sixty years. 


PLANT BREEDING AND SELECTION. 
An entirely new factor in striving to improve 

our fruits is plant breeding. It has been ascer- 
Lined the best results 

tuined quickest by working with variable forms, 


establish in the 


that are usually op- 


and that it is necessary to 
mind an ideal to work toward, and that 
is only a means to an end, and should be 
by vigorous and persistent selec- 


cross- 





supplemented 


tion. The majority of the native varieties of 
fruits introduced in the earlier part of the last 


were merely chance seedlings which 


grew uncared for until their good qualities 


century 





were covered, when they were brought initio 
cultivation. 

Of far greater importance however has been 
the introduction of varieties which have been 
produced by careful methods of selection, car- 
ried thro from one to many generations. 
I{ybridization has already had very marked 


effects in the development of new and valuable 





grapes, pears, etc, etc, and more recently the 
resulis already obtained in hybridizing the 
wevt orange with the trifoliate species have 
been encouraging that it may be confidently 
expected that in the near future fruits obtained 
from these hybrids will be acceptable in quality 
and if y hardy to bring the latitude of 
ora e much farther northward 
BATTLING INSECT PESTS, 
] changes in conditions during the 
] of t 19th « atong agricul- 
t ( cial lines have been foliowed 
1 dist: nm of many insect pests 
7 iractel! In commercial tran- 
dan s have n so g t along 
é that many state laws have been 
enacted to prohibit the distribution of such 
nsects as the San Jose scale and others of a 
dangerous nature. Some foreign governments 
have enacted such legislation as to make it 
practically impossible to ship fruit and nursery 
stock without the most rigid inspection and 
fumigation before entry is permitted. -Ability 
to successfully combat noxious insects is a 


problem of the most vital importance to farm- 
fruit nurserymen, gardeners, 
millers, grain dealers, transportation 
merchants, grocers, housekeepers 
and others. This is especially true of the fruit, 
nursery and grain industries. The use of 
hydrocyanic acid gas and carbon bisulphid, two 
-very powerful insecticides, have largely solved 
these serious problems. 

For several years California has been pro- 
tecting her fruit interests by strictly enforcing 
laws enacted for that purpose. That state was 
the pioneer in this movement, and the benefits 
arising therefrom have been very marked. Not 
only have California orchards been greatly in- 
creased in area, but many dangerous insect 
pests and diseases have been kept out by the 
vigilance of the quarantine officers. 

In no one of the appliances of science- 
teaching to fruit growing has the American so 
clearly the advantage of the European as in 
the knowledge of insect and fungous pests and 
of the means of dispatching them. The supe- 
riority of the American fruit as a general market 
product is due in a considerable degree to 
fumigating and spraying. 

During all these years of progress the Amer- 
ican pomological society has vigorously and 
effectively aided in the marvelous development 
of the American fruit industry. Under the 
present presidency of Charles L. Watrous of Des 


ers, growers, 
florists, 


companies, 


Moines, Ia, and the active co-operation of 
the most noted pomologists, it keeps fully 
abreast with the times. While of the first 


organizers of this grand society only four sur- 
vive, at this writing—S. B. Persons, George 
Ellwanger, Henry Wood and Peter B. Mead— 
younger generations have taken their places 


THE HIGHER 
to carry on the great work begun over half a 
century ago 
And with the openings years of the 
20th century an entirely new and almost 
untrodden field opens itself for the investigation 
of the intelligent and pro- 
gressive pomologist. The tropical fruits of our 
newly acquired islands offer a wealth of un- 
dreamed of pomological material for study and 

The possibilities in this direction 
unlimited. 


now 


and development 


improvement. 


seem almost 
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Agriculture a Scientific Pursuit. 
SIBLEY 
UNIVERSITY. 


DIRECTOR R. H. THURSTON, COLLEGE, COR- 


NELL 

American Agriculturist, in its 60 years of life 
and progress, has witnessed and has taken ef- 
fective part in the most wonderful and fruitful 
methods of agriculture that ever 
have been seen. When, as a child, I first saw 
a copy of the paper, the McCormick mowing 
machine had just begun to be adopted by New 
England farmers, and its clumsy mechanism 
and its pole, heavy as that of an ox-cart of 
the same period, excited almost as much awe 
its performance awaken astonishment. 
time the American farmer has made 


changes in 


as did 


> that 





the acquaintance of the man of science, the 
acquaintance has proved mutually agreeable 
ind profitable, and the whole world has gained 
by it 

To-day the chemist aids g ilturist to 
determine precisely what creps his soil is best 
adapted to produce; to select the proper fer- 
tilizer if needed, and to secure the best possible 
system of feeding his cattle. He teaches him 


] and what sort of 


when and where to plant, 
sugar beet to select and when he may better 
raise tobacco. The inventor has helped the 


farme! form of a 
branch of mechanical engineering. The plant- 
ing, the sowing, the reaping, the threshing and 
the grinding of grain, the transportation to 
market, and the return of the various 
saries, comforts and luxuries of life for which 


to reduce his vocation to the 


neces- 


it is exchanged, all illustrate scientific and 
economical engineering methods. 
American dAgriculturist, doing its noble 


work of scientific and practical education, was 
a pioneer in this line of development, and it 
has been in no small degree through its influ- 
ence that to-day the farmer’s boy finds oppor- 
tunity to secure systematic instruction in every 
department of science and the mechanic arts 
having value in his vocation. The organiza- 
tion of the “land grant colleges,’’ so splendidly 
supported in some of the states, so generously 
yet inadequately cared for in New York, where 
the college annually expends nearly $200,000, 
without reimbursement, in giving free tuition 
to over 500 young men—are doing work to-day 
that the farmer could not have conceived pos- 
sible 60 years ago, even if he could realize at 
that time the gains that scientific methods 
might bring him. Now the college of agricul- 
ture of Cornell university alone sends out to 
the farmers of the state 7,000,000 pages of 
printed lessons, bulletins and instructions an- 
nually to 25,000 farmers in its reading classes, 
to 5000 farmers’ wives, to 12,000 teachers and 
to between 20,000 and 30,000 school children, in 
addition to its regular work of college instruc- 
tion at Ithaca. 

Agriculture is thus coming to be a scientific 
pursuit, and its practitioners are coming to be 
recognized as constituting a learned profession. 
In fact, the requirements of the course in agri- 
culture leading to a degree, at Cornell, are more 
severe and demand mroe for admission than do 
many institutions in their schools of law or of 
medicine. I have been watching this change 
with interest for a half century and am con- 
vinced it may be fairly claimed that it has 
been principally due to the intelligent and ear- 


AGRICULTURE 


nest work of the agricultural papers that it 
was begun and has been so magnificently car- 
ried on. Among these papers, American Agri- 
culturist has been a pioneer and a constant 
and consistent worker for progress. 











Appreciative Words. 


I congratulate American Agriculturist on its 
60th anniversary and wish it continued success 
and prosperity. The American farmer is the 
bone and sinew of this great country. His 
products dominate the markets of the world 
and they determine the prices for all farmers 
of the civilized world. It is my opinion that 
with the present tendency towards diversified 
crops the dominating position of the American 
farmer will be still further strengthened. This 
cannot fail to be a source of gratification to all 
American citizens, as they must recognize the 
fact that upon the prosperity of the American 
farmer is based the prosperity of the entire 
country.—[Eustace H. Schwab, of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Le me heartily congratulate you upon the 
success of American Agriculturist. Its 60th 
anniversary ought to be, as I have no doubt it 
will be, widely recognized by the leading 
agricultural interests of the country to which 
it has ministered so long and so _ profitably. 
A. S. Draper, President University Illinois. 
The last quarter century has brought into our 
of facts, but 
is gener- 
scientific This is 
get of the 
to apply these in accordance with 
All the arts and most of the 
industries have been practically recast by 
reason of this scientific development. The 
farmer must do the same thing, if he is to keep 
pace with the developments in manufactures, 
in mining and in other directions. A whole 
series of facts relating to the soil, to the 
climate, to the life of plants, of insects, to the 
rotation of crops, are available for his use, The 
applications of chemistry and botany and 
geology and zoology bear directly upon his 
work. Of all these things he must avail him- 
self. The twentieth century framer must use 
his head as well as his hands, if he is to keep 
step with progress.—[Henry S. Pritchett, Pres- 
ident Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The American farm and farmer are funda- 
mental to all our institutions, and the American 
farmer is the most progressive of his class in 
the world, yet he needs to manage his farm 
more by his head than by his hands. The 
successful farmer of the future will be the 
educated man and the most independent of all 
our citizens. Recent orators are talking upon 
the theme, “‘back to the land.” We must go 
farther—‘“‘back to the earth.” So much earth 
rightfully assimilated, so much more strength 
and power. There is a geography in character. 
A man’s chances in life rest vitally upon the 
nature of this geography in his face, in his 


possession not only a new series 
called a new method. It 
the method. 
than to possession 


1 


what may be 
ally called 
nothing other 
facts, and 


common sense. 


brain and in his life-—[fW. W. Beardshear, 
President Iowa State College and of the 


National Educational Association. 

The work of the farmer must be highly ap- 
preciated by all intelligent men. The pros- 
perity of our country depends primarily upon 
its agriculture, which transcends all other inter- 
ests in magnitude and importance. What more 
need be said to show the worth and dignity of 








the labor of the farmer?—[Elihu Thomson, 
Electrician. 
Air-Slacked Lime is frequently used for 


treating muck land. It is thought that the acia- 
ity in the soil is counteracted by the alkali. In 
some Michigan experiments however, the appli- 
cation of air-slacked lime resulted in a smaller 
yield than land not treated. 


























Not More Land, but Better Farming. 


F. A. WARNER, MANAGER SIBLEY FARMS, ILLINOIS. 





The American farmer is the greatest man on 
earth and American agriculture the most 
important business of all. It requires great 
men to conduct an important business success- 
fully. Too frequently do we find the business 
too great for the man, but rarely the man too 
great for the business. The weak spot in the 
make-up of the American farmer is his desire 
to have and to work more land than he is able 
to work or manage properly. Acres planted are 
more of an object than bushels per acre at har- 
vesting time. He forgets that weeds use up 
fertility as fast as grain or grass crops. He 
doesn’t stop to think that like himself the land 
needs some rest and change of food. 

It is the American farmer’s duty to give for 
what he takes, to return what he borrows. Yes, 
and even pay a little interest for its use. Re- 
store depleted fertility. Destroy the robber 
weeds, hold in store evaporating moisture and 
do not drain the land to death. The best pre- 
pared seed bed is worthy the best seed and 
best cultivation, and will in return give to the 
farmer the largest returns. The neatly kept 
farm premises, with fertility well preserved, is 
an investment superior to 5 per cent gold bonds 
and a never-ending source of enjoyment to its 
Leave off hunting for more land 
and do the right thing by the acres you have, 
would be a good motto for these days. 


possessor. 
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This interesting tribute to agriculture was written by 
Irving M. Seott, general manager of the Union Iron 
Works of San Francisco, the ‘*man who built the Oregon.” 


I had the good fortune to be born on a farm 
and remained there until I was 17 years of 
age. I say good fortune, because I believe that 
every child who has not lived upon a farm has 
been deprived of valuable information that he 
could not possibly gain during his whole life 
elsewhere. Farm life teaches self-reliance, fa- 
miliarity with many of nature’s laws, the rota- 
tion of crops and seasons, a knowledge of the 
mechanical industries which enter into the ser- 
vice of man, and if the child is so disposed, 
lays the foundation for the study of geology, 
horticulture, botany, agriculture, stock raising 
and most of the sciences. Hence I say that I 
was fortunate in having been born on a farm, 
where I self-reliance and ingenuity 
from my surroundings and necessities. If a 
farm boy wanted anything he either made it 
or earned enough to buy it. Consequently he 
acquired self-dependence and independence, 
which equipped him for the battle of life. 

A farmer’s boy is always expected to bring 
his team home even if he loses his load, and 
very few of the boys lose their loads, no mat- 
ter what happens. If a wheel collapses he 
takes his ax, cuts a pole and puts it under the 
axle and manages to skid the broken wagon 
back to the starting point, and he is able to 


absorbed 








do this even though he has had an upset of the 
wagon or break in the harness. Furthermore, 
if his horses meet with an accident or are 
taken sick, he is early taught certain remedies 
which will afford temporary relief until better 
can be reached. ; 

The farmer gains an actual knowledge of 
things and not a theory of things. He knows 
whether the grain did or did not produce. Why 
it did not is a question which he settled by 
practice and observation, not by speculation. 
Hence his knowledge, while limited in some di- 
rections, is very comprehensive in regard to 
the objects surrounding him. 

The farm supplies the virile backbone of the 
nation—the result of honest toil, hard work, 
honest living and a condition of life which 
teaches economy and self-reliance. I think this 
will be borne out by reading the lives of the 
people who have been of the greatest value to 
our country. It will be found that a large ma- 
jority of them commenced life outside of cities. 
NO MORE INTERESTING STUDY THAN AGRICULTURE. 

With regard to agriculture, I know of no more 
interesting and instructive study. A correct 
knowledge of the component parts of the soil, 
and the crop that is best suited to same, and 
the proper facilities to secure the most satis- 
factory results, is now within easy reach of ev- 
ery intelligent man. A very little effort on his 
part will add the scientific part of agriculture, 
as the training schools at the various colleges 
and universities supply that want and should 
be encouraged and supported. 

The successful making of butter depends upon 
arresting the bacteria at a certain stage for its 
flavor and color, and the advantage of know- 
ing the chemistry of butter making is seen in 
the improved quality and uniformity. This re- 
sult is due to intelligent teaching. To select 
the herd which shall provide the most butter 
fat requires the knowledge of herds, their char- 
acteristics, the effects of inbreeding and out- 
crossing, all necessitating a trained mind. This 
is among the noblest and most instructive les- 
sons of life, and has resulted in producing cows 
that yield more than 17 pounds of butter per 
week, with an average of one pound of butter 
to 18 pounds of milk. The same methods ap- 
plied to the horse have produced a trotter 
whose performance is very near to the two- 
minute mark. ‘ 

In conclusion I would say that farming offers 
the opportunity for the development of every 
faculty that the human mind is capable of, and 
makes a full, ready and many-sided man, as a 
farm is a little world, and from it and in it 
and through it the brightest intellects of the 
world can find interesting, pleasant and profit- 
able information. Long life and success to the 
independent American farmer. 


The Day of the Progressive Farmer. 





E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, CHANCELLOR UNIVERSITY 
OF NEBRASKA, 





This is the day of the skillful, industrious 
farmer. Three conditions concur to make him 
flourish. 

1. No more agricultural land is to be had 
free anywhere in the world. This is true now 
for the first time in all human history, and is 
a fact of the utmost importance touching che 
prosperity of the farming population. 

2. The population of the world, all requir- 








ing agricultural products, is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. 

3. Despite the increasing value of all bread- 
stuffs and meatstuffs, the wealth of the world 
is growing in such a way that demand for these 
is not likely to fall off, but is likely rather to 
increase for an indefinite time to come. Food 
is costing and will cost a little more each year, 
but the cheapening of wealth-producing proc- 
esses in other departments will for a long time 
make it possible for non-agricultural producers 
to have all the food they wish, giving a little 
more non-agricultural commodity year after 
year for a given amount of agricultural 
material. 

There can be but one conclusion from the 
above facts: namely, that the farmer, if he is 
wise, is destined to be better off and more in- 
fluential in the future than he has ever been. 
Art and culture will pervade farm life and the 
farming public. Farmers’ families will be 
better educated, agricultural states will more 
and more control legislation and public opinion. 
American Agriculturist’s printing press will, 
so long as it lasts, speak to a public daily in- 
creasing in numbers, in intelligence and in 
power. 
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Congratulations 


to American Agriculturist 
on its 60th anniversary! It has been one of 
the great factors in the growth and develop- 
ment of our wonderful American agriculture 
from which all other industries draw their life. 
The intelligent culture of the soil brings one 
near to nature, giving health, strength and 
peace, while the more artificial occupations 
often bring harassing cares and discontent. 
No one has a better opportunity to study 
nature than the farmer, and the study of nature 
is the remedy for prejudice, superstition and 
self-love; it strengthens the sympathy of men 


for each other, and for the lower animals. A 
knowledge of the laws of nature will give to 
us a higher appreciation of the work which 
both animal and plant life is doing for us. 

The farmer has always occupied a most im- 
portant position in the affairs of the world, 
but the tendency of the times is to acknowl- 
edge his importance as it has never been ac- 
knowledged before. In feudal times the knights 
and soldiery were of great importance, and 
farming was left to the wumen, and men not 
able to fight with larger foes than bugs, weeds 
and other pests, and at that time the farmer 
had little glory. though his work was none 
the less important. 

La’er, in the settlement of new countries the 
farmer and the soldier were combined in one, 
and our early pioneers plowed, with the mus- 
ket handy for savage foe or wild beast. But 
now civilization has so far advanced that man 
may feel able to defend himself without using 
the flower of manhood for the army, and to- 
day the bravest, as well as the best army: in 
the world is the vast army of agriculturists who 
battle, not alone with drouth, rust, bugs and 
scales, but solve the problems of the nation, 
and, more than any other class, make this 























world worth living in. Even the so-called bus- 
iness men and the professions are recruited 
every year from the farmers’ sons, whose early 
life was spent near to nature. 

And now after all these years, investigations 
have revealed the fact that very rarely has a 





BURBANK 


LUTHER 
genius been born who really did any work of 
vast importance for humanity in any direc- 
tion, who was not either born in the country 
or was the son or grandson of a farmer. 

The farm is the foundation of our best man- 
hood and womanhood, the true hope, strength 
and glory of the world. 
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Retrospect and Prospect. 


Ww. A. HENRY, DEAN WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE, 

In helping you celebrate the anniversary of 
American Agriculturist may I grow remin- 
iscent? Just 40 years ago I subscribed in my 
own name for American Agriculturist, paying 
one dollar therefor. And indeed it was rare, 
precious dollar that I as a twelve-year-old boy 
sent away. I was then living with my parents 
in a little clearing in the great forest covering 


the Black Swamp of northwestern Ohio near 


Defiance, on the Maumee river. It is now a 
region of great fertility and productiveness, 


In those days we only had the weekly mail and 
daily papers were practically unknown in our 
community. I was the only subscriber of an 
agricultural paper at that postoffice and perhaps 
for many miles around. It was a strong natural 
love for the plants and animals and a desire 
to know more concerning them that led me to 
the choice I made. The sending away of that 
dollar was a great sacrifice but once a month I 
was made as happy as a prince when the illus- 
trated journal reached me. 

For many years I continued to subscribe for 
the paper and devoured every page, reading it 
over and over again before the next issue 
appeared. How well I recall the humorous but 
deeply instructive Timothy Bunker papers; 
what hits he gave the backnumber farming of 
New England in his quaint, homely way of 
putting things. Then came the lucid, happily 
written articles of that wonderful writer, 
Joseph Harris, who in his Walks and Talks on 
the Farm instructed us in science and practice 
combined. Then came the Atwater scientific 
contributions from the man who had actually 
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CAPTAINS OF 
been clear over to Germany and had studied 
with the wise men of that distant land. Prof 
Gray’s articles on botany still further broad- 
ened my mind. All of these things were de- 
voured and pondered over as I worked day by 
day in burning brush, piling up and burning 
log heaps and working in the stumpy fields. 
There was only opportunity for attending 
school for 12 or t4 weeks in the winter, for 
how could I be spared longer than that. 

Great as have been the changes in my life, no 
days were happier than those, and one of the 
brightest spits in all memory is the monthly 
visit of the old American Agriculturist. 
What a wonderful work Orange Judd did, and 
how many of his pupils are yet living, advanc- 
ing the agricultural interests of this great 
country as best they can. No one need wonder 
when I say that the name of your paper has a 
lasting charm for ma 

I congratulate boys born and living on the 
farm. They live close to the growing plants 
and animals. There is little that is false and 
viciously alluring close to them. In the better 
schools and broader opportunities of to-day 
there is not a single boy living on the farm that 
has every opportunity that he could ask for 
moking himself a useful, helpful citizen in this 
great nation of busy people. Nothing so con- 
duces to helping a farmer boy on in his ambi- 
tion than a good agricultural paper, carefully 
and systematically studied and used as a guide. 
Long may American Agriculturist continue in 
this good work. 








Attaining Agricultural Progress. 
ADMIRAL ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF 


MELVILLE, UNITED STATES NAVY. 


BY REAR AND 


GEORGE W. 





Engineering, being closely connected with all 
increased production and distribution, neces- 
sarily holds an important relation to agricul- 
tural progress proper, as well as to the develop- 
ment of the various industries with which farm- 
ing is rightfully associated. Of itself, engineer- 
ing has caused vast economic changes and mul- 
tiplied the working world’s efficiency. The 
identification of the engineer with those under- 
lying mechanical forces that make for material 
welfare, 4nd the conception which his general 





MELVILLE 


REAR ADMIRAL GEORGE W. 


knowledge of natural science gives him of the 
necessities for existence and maintenance of 
health and strength, particularly enable the 
engineer to appreciate the fundamental and 
vital character of the farmer’s work. 
Naturally enough, as the immediate duty 
before them, the early settlers in the United 


INDUSTRY SAY 


States took to farming. The same sturdy arm 
that felled the giants of the forest conquered 
the soil and engaged with rude success in va- 
rious serviceable crafts. Upon the measure of 
agricultural and industrial success attained in 
those homely and struggling days the present 
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greatness and prosperity of this country rest, 
This agricultural activity was especially con- 
ducive to the strengthening of those qualities 
which must always form the foundation of 
individual and national success. Physical 
health was promoted; character developed, and 
practical skill increased. Knowledge, also, was 
gradually diffused. The multitude of worthy 
and enterprising peoples that sought homes in 
the United States, finding in its vast and fertile 
lands marvelous opportunities for self-develop- 
ment and prosperity, worked with befitting in- 
spiration and zeal. 

The progress of American farming has shared 
in and sustained the general progress of our 
country. The efficiency and economy of agri- 
cultural methods have been promoted by the 
application of scientific discoveries, the general 
increase in wealth and improved commercial 
organization. As elsewhere, labor, capital and 
intelligence have combined to secure the net re- 
sult. The utilization of agricultural machinery 
has made millions of men enter new fields of 
employment; and new lines of transportation 
have pitted great areas of farm land against 
each other. As we advance in science and its 
industrial application, new fields of labor are 
created at the same time that others are dis- 
placed. The sum total of advance not only 
results in manifold efficiency, but also gives to 
all greater wealth and more time for leisure and 
enjoyment of life. Through competition, men 
attain to their highest. efficiency. The espe- 
cially talented, being enabled to realize their 
possibilities, benefit and honor the rest of the 
race, besides securing personal welfare and 
fame. The truth is that machinery is man’s 
benefactor instead of his foe; and that compe- 
tition is a blessing instead of a bane. 

VAST OPPORTUNITIES FOR AGRICULTURE. 

As is frequently observed, the American 
farmer has worked under especially suitable 
environments for success. Geographically and 
geologically considered, the United States offers 
vast agricultural opportunities. The exceeding 
fertility and wide extent of our soil has made 
the farmer’s task, since the stress of the early 
days, comparatively easy. But the note of 
warning has already been sounded. These con- 
ditions cannot always prevail. Since the total 
area of land available for agriculture must re- 
main practically a constant quantity, while the 
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dcimand for food increases with the increase of 
population, the coming years will see the need 
fcr a more intense farming per unit area. The 
farmer must look to science and advanced engi- 
necring for The progressive farmer of 
to-day is thoroughly aware of the true value of 
knowledge as applied 


aid. 


physical and chemical 
in the solution of his many problems; but the 
need for such knowledge will be more impera- 
tive in the future. The importance of chemical 
knowledge is to be especially emphasized in 
relation to the securing of a greater yield per 
unit area, as well as to the further development 
of many manufacturers which have as 
their the raw materials from the field. 
The salvation of the farmer in the future will 
ly in a more extended use of engi- 
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ering appliances in every branch of his work, 
nded use of steam engines, trac- 
ticn engines, pumps, mills and improved agri- 
cultural machinery generally. Special study of 


the physics of engineering will be necessary to 
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use these machines as intelligently and suc- 
cessfully as possible. The study of science 
enables man to more thoroughly understand, 
guide and control the natural forces that create 
all industrial progress. “Scientific agriculture” 
simply means the utilization of scientific 
knowledge to secure the best possible results 
from practical agricultural pursuits with tha 
greatest possible economy. 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION COMMENDED, 

If the young farmer will determine to take 

advantage of the existing opportunities that 


are offered by the government and by privately 
far as it is actually pos- 
sible for him to do so, and if he independently 
strive, with courage, patience and perseverance, 
to add to his stock of technical knowledge and 
skill, his future will undoubtedly be greatly 
benefited. And this appeal, I am sure, is not 
made in vain to the American youth, who re- 
alize the value of increased intelligence. 

One of the noticeable facts of the present day 
is the intense self-consciousness and prevision 
that pervades nearly every sphere of work. 
Agriculture is no exception to this rule. There 
exist a host of magazines or journals devoted 
exclusively to the interests of the farmer, and 
working for his special benefit. These publi- 
cations record his achievements, encourage him 
in his work, and labor for his greater enlight- 
enment. In every way they try to interpret 
his aims and ambitions, express his views, 
maintain his rights and promote his practical 
welfare. Being alive to the tendencies of prog- 
ress, they exert their influence in the carrying 
forward of great farming movements, and help 
in tlfe shaping of our agricultural policy. 

There is not a thoughtful citizen in the land, 
when called upon to consider the noble and 
useful calling of the farmer, who would not 
hasten to express for him his respect and ap- 
preciation, and assure him of his good will 
and good wishes. Especially may the engineer 
realize the paramount importance and praise- 
worthiness of agriculture, and welcome the 
opportunity te grasp the farmer by the hand 
and earnestly hope that he may ever enjoy 
all possible happiness and prosperity. 
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Keeping Up Land Fertility—It seems almost 
unnecessary to urge land owners to keep up 
land fertility by feeding as much as possible 
of the grain produced to stock on the home 
farm. All the liquid and solid manure should 
be carefully preserved and distributed. In this 
way, only a small amount of the original plant 
food elements are disposed of. In spite of the 
apparent value of feeding everything at home, a 
great many farmers in the corn beit fail to do 
this. They sell their grain and are selling their 
fertility by the pound. There is little excuse 
for this now, as the high price of beef, mutton 
and pork makes it possible to realize greater 
returns from feeding grain than selling direct. 


RETROSPECT AND 
A Beautiful and Hardy Ornamental Grass. 


One of the most beautiful of ornamental 


grasses is the variegated Eulalia Japonica, 
which was sent from Japan several years ago 
by Thomas Hogg. It is a robust perennial 
grass, forming, when well established, large 


clumps with firm but graceful leaves marked 
with alternate stripes of creamy white and 
green, much after the manner of the old ribbon 
or striped grass of the gardens. It is taller and 
more erect than ribbon grass and the leaves 
are longer and more robust. 

The flower stalks appear in September and 
the plant at this time is from four to six feet 
high. The flower panicles are at first brownish, 
with erect branches and not at all showy, but 
as the flowers‘open, the branches of the panicles 
curve over gracefully, bearing a strong resem- 





EULALIA JAPONICA. 


blance in form to what is known as a Prince of 
Wales’ feather. The individual flowers, very 
numerous upon each branch of the cluster, have 
at the base a tuft of long silky hairs which con- 
tribute greatly to the feathery lightness of the 
whole. 

In all that relates to form, habit and flowers, 
Eulalia Japonica is quite like the ribbon grass, 
but differs most essentially in the manner of 
its variegation. In the ribbon grass, the leaves, 
according to the usual manner of variegation 
in grasses, have the markings run lengthwise, 
while in Eulalia Japonica they run crosswise. 
The leaves present alternate bands of green and 
creamy white of varying width, but with the 
colors quite well defined, and producing a most 
singular effect. 

Aside from the ornamental effect of its 
peculiar transverse markings, this yariety has 
great interest for us from a physiological or 
pathological point of view. It is claimed by 
some that all variegation of foliage, or at least 
that in which the green of the leaf is changed 
to white or yellow, is an indication of disease, 
and this point is strongly maintained in spite 
of the numerous instances in which the varie- 
gated plants are more vigorous and hardy than 
typical plain green ones of the same species. 

To those that hold the view—that variegation 
is due to disease—the Zebrina variety of Eulalia 
presents a difficult problem. As the circulation 
of the juices of the leaf must take place in a 
lengthwise direction, the nutriment for each 
green portion of the leaf must pass through 
one of the colored sections, and those who 
regard these white or whitish bands as marks 
of disease will be puzzled to account for the 
occurrence of green sections of the leaf, which, 
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diseased 
throughout 


tween two 


health 


though placed directly b« 
portions, remain in perfect 
the whole season of growth. 
The Eulalias are perfectly hardy in the lati- 
tude of New York and are valuable acquisitions 
to the garden, not only for the grace and 
elegance of the foliage, but for the fi as 
dried grasses. They keep for years, presenting 
somewhat the appearance of an ostrich feather. 
It is propagated by divisions or by seeds, which, 
however, do not produce yariegate: leaves. 
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A Character Sketch of Orange Judd. 


BY HIS SON, JAMES S. JUDD, OF TH RCULATION 
DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN ICULTU- 
RIST WEEKLIES 
When Orange Jud: went to New Work, in 
1853, to take practical charge of American 


Agriculturist, at that time published by the 


Allens, it was a struggling she of value 
editorially but cf slight worth as a business 
proposition. Mr Judd saw possibilities for the 
future and in three years bought tlhe iper, 
His early farm training in western New 
York, his originality and his industry were 
reflected in his paper, and soon after his pur- 
chase the paper began to grow amazingly. He 


believed not only in making a paper editorially 
of absolute but in bringing its methods 
before the public through 

During the sixties American A 
was probably more widely advertised than any 

in the United States—its 
not only in ctly agricul- 


value, 
lvertising. 


liberal a 
rriculturist 


publication 
being 


other 
circulation 


stri 


tural but in suburban sections as well, and it 
was even taken and read with great interest 
by those in city homes who had a smaii plat 


for flowers or vegetables. 
A still 

uted to the of ulturist 

in its earlier days (and is likewise true to-day) 

high principle which 


1 


characteristic whic] 
American A 


further contrib- 


success 


was the absolutely con- 


trolled both the editorial and advertising 
policies. Orange Judd looked upon his readers 


as not only his friends, but practically as con- 
stituting one large family, and he considered 


it his duty to admit nothing to the columns of 


his paper which he would not read and recom- 
nend to the members of his immediate family. 
This went still further than a negative prin- 





ciple, for he was aggressive in explaining to his 
readers everything which thought in- 
or in any way a the 
As a consequence, the court records in 
libel after libel suit 
Agriculturist, 1 further, 


he was 


jurious swindle upon 
publie. 
New York show 
against American 
that every one was decided against 


tiff and in favor of the magazine. 


suit 
and 
the plain- 
As a writer, his productions were clear and 
concise and particularly so his popular articles 
upon scientific subjects. He always wrote as 
if to a child of twelve. At that time there was 
little agricultural science and American Agri- 
culturist was a power in the dissemination of 
such knowledge, not only through the writings 
of Orange Judd himself, who had devoted much 
of his earlier years to a study of this science, 
but through a number of its contributors, 
whose names became household word 
out the country 
thought and practice. 

As a publisher, as example of his 
is his gathering in 1857-8, in Europe, 


through- 


as leaders in agricultural 


enterprise 
all of the 


obtainable sorghum seed, which was distrib- 
uted to at, least 40,000 people, and which 
started the sorghum industry in this country. 


At one period he distributed over 3,000,009 
packages of flower seeds. At he 
had exhibits of flowers, strawberries and other 
fruit, pumpkins, corn, bread, patching and 
darning—all of these being sent in by readers 
of American Agriculturist 


other times 














Care of Horses in Winter. 
JOHN BENNETT, INDIANA. 





I have had considerable experience 
With horses during my lifetime, and 
have learned that most horses would 
rather be out of doors nearly all the 
time, even in winter. I have a team 
of small mares which have little to do 
in the winter. They are used chiefly 
for driving, and in addition to going 
to town several times a week, they 


take us 8% miles to church. All this is 
dene over bad roads, either muddy or 
rough. Around the church is a row of 
hitching posts to which the horses are 
tied during the services. Our horses 
are always blanketed. In spite of this 
care the animals suffered considerably 
during the hour and a half they were 
compelled to stand in the cold. I final- 
ly secured the right to build a stable, 
or rather a box stall, about 10 feet 
square, in which I put my team, and 
closed the door during the cold weather. 


The siding was shiplap, and the shed 
was quite comfortable. I do not worry 
about the team now. During the sum- 
mer they stand in the shed with the 
doers open. The ventilation is good 
and the animals are much more com- 
fortable than under the trees. The 
whole thing only cost me $13, and is 


an immense amount of satisfaction. 








The evening before Thanksgiving of 
this year the slight drizzle turned to a 
driving snow, I put up the cows care- 
fully, and turned the horses into the 
pasture. I placed feed in their manger 
and bedded the box stall, as I never 
tie my horses. I thought they would 
come home to get out of the storm, 
but they did not. In fact, I have found 
that during the winter the animals re- 
main out of doers nearly all the time, 

ept in the very severest weather, 
‘I y come to the straw stack and eat 
holes into it and lie down on the dry 
straw out of the wind. Sometimes they 
go to the stabl but not very often. 
They are-always in good flesh and seem 
perf ly cont ited 
a Factor in Beef Production. 


Milk as 
*PROI ce Fa 4 CURTISS, IOWA, 
milk producers of to-day do not 
depel d on beef ittle for milk produc- 
tion. The general that 
beef production and milk production are 
antagonistic that a man who 
wishes to produce milk, must, like the 
the branching of the road, 


The 
impression is 
and 


} 


iraveler at 


take a different direction and entirely 
lose sight of the other. Milk giving 
is one of the characteristics of the beef 
breed, which I believe to be inherent 
and essential for the best results in 


producing beef cattle not for the pro- 
Auction of milk for the sake of milk, 
but the production of beef to the 
highest utility and profit. This is con- 
trary to prevailing opinion on this sub- 
ject, which is that the man who wishes 
to produce beef had better do it with 
animals that have no tendency to milk. 
I believe that milk production is es- 
sential to the highest degree of excel- 
lence in the beef animal, to the repro- 
ductive pewers of the animal. 


for 


MILK AND BEEF NOT ANTAGONISTIC, 
There is nothing antagonistic between 
milk and beef production. Milk pro- 
duction in the animal is nature’s law 


and departure from this is artificial, 
It is not a part of the divine plan that 
one cow could give milk and the other 
not. Selection and specialization are 
essential, but I wish to counsel against 
specialization to promote the beef type 
to the exclusion of some qualities that 
are most desired, and I believe that 
when we specialize properly in beef 
production we are also specializing in 
milk production. I am not talking of 
trying to maintain an equilibrium be- 
tween milk and beef. The highest 
degree of excellence and utility can- 
not be produced without giving atten- 
tion to milking qualities. 

The time has come, or will soon come, 

‘Extracts from an address’ before 
Illinois stock breeders at Bloomington, 
November, 1902. . 


BEEF AND 


when it doesn’t pay to maintain the 
average cow in central Illinois for the 
calf that she will produce. The valu- 
able pure-bred cow is out of this ques- 
tion, but I am speaking of the cow 
that produces a calf for the block. We 
have reached $100-acre land, and it does 
not pay to maintain that cow simply 
for the calf she will produce. You 
must have something beside the calf. 
You have the milking powers or func- 
tion in order to make her the most 
useful animal in the breeding herd, 
MANY COWS NOT GOOD MILKERS, 

It is a fact that a good many cows 
are maintained for the one calf that 
she produces, but a good many of the 
cows are not capable of producing and 
maintaining one good calf. They lack 
the characteristics that are essential to 
make a most profitable calf. There are 
a good many cows that cannot nurse 
or raise a good calf. You are main- 
taining a less profitable investment in 
that kind of a cow. 

When you go to the show rings of our 
state fairs you see the best calves 
nursed, nourished and brought jnto the 
high condition of excellence by one or 
more nurse cows. Those calves are 
very highly fed and it requires more 
feed. I do not refer to such cows. But 
there are cows that are not equal to the 
task of producing and raising a good 
calf under farm conditions and for 
farm purposes, That kind of a cow is 
less profitable than a cow that gives a 
better flow of milk. Many who are 
judging of the merits of breeding cattle 
are very largely influenced by that con- 
sideration. It is a question that has 
a right to enter into the consideration 
of the subject. ° 

CALVES FROM SKIMMILK, 

Instead of maintaining one cow for 
one calf, or retaining two cows for one 
calf to get good calves, we ought to be 
able to produce the calves which are 
the young beef of the country from the 
dams that support them, and we ought 
to produce the calves of the country 
from the milk of the dam after the but- 
ter fat is taken out and produce them 
well. We must have cows that give 
more milk. For that reason we should 
have a good cow and a good calf. 

Go into the best breeding herds of 
this country, either pure-bred or grade, 
and you will find the cows raising the 
best calves are also the best milkers, 
the cows that breed and feed with the 
greatest regularity, the cows that breed 
the longest, the cows of he best breed- 
ing herds will be the cows that have 
the largest flow of milk. Considered 
from the beef standpoint, fecundity and 
milk-giving go together. Where you 
have the largest milk-giving quality, 
you have the greatest fecundity and 
the reverse is true. Whenever you have 
lost sight of the milk-giving qualities 
you are doing that at the expense of 
the beef and the breeding quality of the 
animal. 
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MILK INTERESTS 


If you lose sight of milk it will be 
to the detriment of the cow’s breeding 
for that purpose. Of prime importance 
in this regard is the production of bul- 
locks for the block. The produce that 
will be produced at least expense and 
command the best prices will be the 
produce of the cows in the herd of 
best milkers, and almost invariably the 
cows that are the best milkers will be 
in the best form for laying on flesh at 
an advanced period, and they will have 
the best quality of flesh ‘when put on 
the block. It will be more free from 
blubber and patches than that of the 
cows that have a less tendency to milk. 

BEEF WILL BE OF HIGHER QUALITY. 

In addition to higher return from the 
animal, to longer service in the herd 
as a breeding animal, you will have 
an animal producing a calf that will 
give you better beef. If I had to select 
to-day a cow that would produce the 
best bullocks to put on the market, I 
would prefer a cow that is a good 
milker. When you find a good milker 
combined with the beef type, when 
you stop the milk flow and finish her for 
the block, or when you take her mule 
calf and make a steer out cf it and 
feed that animal for the block, you 
have a higher class product and more 
profitable than in the one which has 
the beef tendency developed to the 
exclusion of milk. 

I believe a great many men lose sight 
of that fact. If they want beef in the 
highest degree of excellence they must 
almost entirely ignore the milking qual- 
ity. This has been done in our country 
to a large extent to the detriment of our 
beef breeds. The producer will make 
better profit if he gives attention to 
the milk producing quality in our beef 
herds, ‘with better returns and better 
service. That is the kind of a cow that 
is going to be required to pay her way 
and make profitable returns one way 
or the other, on the highest priced lands 
of Illinois and the Mississippi valley. 











Among the New York Creameries. 
WILLIAM M, PECK, C:IAIRMAN ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE, CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERIES 


ASSSOCIATION, 

There have been many changes in 
the créamery business in Delaware 
county, N Y, during the past year. 
The failure of the Franklin Brothers 


at Franklin, N Y, was due to extrava- 
gance and unbusinesslike methods. 
They built and fitted up a fine plant 
at a cost to exceed $20,000; they also 
purchased the Bennett Hollow creamery 
and leased the Sidney Center co-oper- 
ative creamery. Farmers fell in love 
with this outward sign of prosperity 
and will be paid 50% of their 
claim for two months’ milk. Ayres and 
McKinney, proprietors of Meridale 
creamery, have bought out two or three 
creameries near their Meridale plant. 
They are paying farmers good prices, 
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“OUT WEST” IN 1835 


Map of United States from Buffalo westward to Pacific ocean as 


it was 


outlined and developed in 1835. 
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They ship their butter to Philadelphia, 

The Delhi co-operative dairy company 
have done a good business this year. 
They have made some $15,000 more for 
the farmers patronizing the creamery 
than they would have made had they 
taken their milk to Borden’s conden- 
sery. There are about 150 patrons, ag- 
gregating 3000 cows. The October price 
of milk ‘was $1.52 net to patrons. Bor- 
den’s price was $1.45 for the month. The 
co-operative creamery at Hamden and 
Walton, where the Borden’s have a 
condensery, took the bait offered them 
and “shut up” the first of October, 
Had these two creameries had the 
management that the Delhi co-opera- 
tive dairy company has they would be 
doing business at the old stand in a 
profitable manner to the milk producers 
of their respective locality. Milk pro- 
ducers should be more active to their 
interests and maintain their organiza- 
tions and keep the creameries they 
have built in operation the entire sea- 
son, 

The Andis creamery has done a very 
good business this season and are now 
adding more room and other machin- 
ery. The Union creamery at Beerston, 
N Y, has done a good work for the 
farmers during the year. It began 
work April 1, and although within four 
miles of the Borden’s at Walton has 
under its efficient management kept 
on doing business, and is now shipping 
milk to New York city at $1.75 per 100. 
J. Q. Barlow is the president of this 
company. This creamery belongs to the 
co-operative -creameries’ association, us 
does also the Delhi co-operative dairy 
company. If it is a good-thing to or- 
ganize the farmers into a co-operative 
creamery company, why not go farther 
and organize all co-operative cream- 
eries into an association? 

A word to the farmers belonging to 


these organized creameries: If you 
would know your strength you will 
become better informed about your 


business and see the importance of co- 
operation all along the line. Combine 
your influence and show the midilemen 
that you are going to have something 
to say about the prices of your milk 
product. The Rock Royal creamerv has 
been doing a land office business as 
usual this summer. October milk 
brought $1.27, while its rival paid $1.47, 
having made the skim into cheese and 
“hit”? the market, while the Rock Rovai 
creamery made their skim into “baker's 
flour.’”” The Rock Spring creamery at 
Kelsey, N Y, a co-operative plant, held 
its own, turning out to the farmers 
butter which netted $1.27 for their milk 
and their ‘skim’? back, which was fed 
to porkers, netting some of the farmers 
22 cents per 100 for skimmilk for the 
entire season, with a whole lot of fer- 
tilizer left on the farm, 

The farmers in this locality are well 
satisfied with their method of doing 
business and will be found another sea- 
son delivering more milk at the cream- 
ery than in the past. They will retain 
the present’ efficient buttermaker, 
George A. Webster. The Riverside Jer- 
sey creamery, co-operative, is surround- 
ed by creameries on all sides, located 
but a short distance away, yet it sur- 
vives and has done an increased busi- 
ness over last year, notwithstanding 
the tempting offers made by the other 
creameries to lure the farmers away. 
There is being built on the Dryden a 
feeder for this creamery, ‘which is to 
be operated by the Riverside Jersey 
creamery. There will be over 300 cows 
represented at the Dryden creamery 
next season. 

At the present time the Riverside 
Jersey creamery is purchasing the 
farmers’ milk, giving them $1.65 per 100. 
Not much winter milk is made in the 
vicinity of this creamery. In my next 
letter I will give the readers of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist an inside view of how 
some of the creameries, not co-opera- 


tive, are worked. We invite all 
co-operative creamery companies or 
independent associations to send to 


Sec B. A. Capson, Boonville, N Y, for 
blanks informing milk producers how 





best to protect and advance their 
interests. 
Blocking Highway-—F. B. New 


York: The owner of a traction engine 
has no right to block the highway. 
You had best consult a justice of the 
peace. 





I think Orange Judd and his paper 
cid more for the farmers than anyone 
I ever knew. I refer particularly to 
his humbug column in the old Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. He opened the eyes 
of the farmers toe the sharp practices of 
many city people. I think the farmers 
ought to build a monument to him. 
[J. M. McDaniel, Texas. 
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Shall Spraying Be Discontinued ? 


F. C, STEWART, N Y EXPER STA. 

Early in July of the past season or- 
chardists in western New York became 
considerably alarmed over the condi- 
tion of apple foliage. In many orchards 
the leaves became covered with dead, 
brown spots of various shapes and 
sizes, then turned yellow and dropped 


prematurely. Some orchards were so 
much affected that fully one-third of 
the leaves had fallen by July 15, and 


those still remaining on the trees were 


badly spotted. <As a rule, the orchards 
most thoroughly sprayed were the 
most affected, while unsprayed _ or- 


chards were practically unaffected. 
However, there were some exceptions. 
It soon became evident that spray- 


ing was, in some way, responsible for 


the trouble and immediately’ there 
arose the question, shall the spraying 
of apples be discontinued? Earnest 


advocates of spraying were chagrined 
and perplexed, while the opponents ot 
spraying were ready to say, “I told you 
and many others of pro- 
nounced views at once expressed their 
intention to abandon spraying for the 
future. 


so,”’ less 


Until autumn the non-sprayers 
seemed to have the best of the argu- 


ment, but when it came time to gather 
the fruit it was found that in un- 
sprayed orchards there was a surpris- 
ingly small amount of salable fiuit, 
owing to the prevalence of scab. Most 
sprayed orchards, on the’ contrary, 
turned off a fair amount of salable ap- 
ples in spite of the injury done to the 
foliage. However, the season was so 
exceptionally favorable to scab and so 
unfavorable to proper spraying that it 
was impossible to entirely control the 
Even in some of the most 
thoroughly sprayed orchards there was 
considerable scab, although much less 
than in unsprayed orchards. 

Scabby apples are always less sala- 
ble than clean because they are 
unsightly, and, moreover, it is well 
known that scabby ‘ruit does not keep 
well; but in October of the past sea- 
son scabby fruit developed a 
and unusual kind of rot, which brought 
it into such ill repute with buyers that 
in many cases they absolutely refused 
to handle it. The result was that many 
owners of unsprayed orchards found 
themselves possessed of large quanti- 
ties of scabby fruit for which there was 
no sale. Those who sprayed came out 
ahead after all. 

It would certainly be a great mistake 
to abandon the spraying of apples be- 
cause of the injury done to the foliage 
last season. Seab and codling moth 
must be kept under control. The net 
profit from spraying fluctuates from 
year to year and there may be occa- 
sionally a season when the work is 
done at a loss; but on the whole it un- 


disease. 


ones, 


ser.ous 


questionably pays, and pays well. 
Slight injury to apple foliage occa- 
sionally results from spraying, even 


when done in the most approved man- 
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ner; but the writer has never before 
known or heard of such widespread 
and serious injury as occurred in last 
July. That was a rare case and such 
may not happen again in many years. 
It appears that, owing to the protract- 
ed cold, wet weather, apple foliage was 
unusually tender and unusually sus- 
ceptible to spray injury. 

The extensive rotting of scabby fruit 
in piles and in barrels during October 
was brought about by a fungus, which 
entered the fruit through breaks in the 
skin made by the scab fungus. The rot 
almost invariably started in a scab 
spot. Had there been no scab spots 
there would have been no rot. Hence, 
this destructive rot was an indirect re- 
sult of a lack of proper spraying. 

It seems to me that the experiences 
of the past season, instead of deterring 
apple growers from spraying next sea- 
son, should convince them of the ne- 
cessity of doing it more thoroughly. 
There has been such an epidemic of 
scab that nearly all orchards must be 
teeming with the scab fungus. No 
doubt there will be an unusually large 
number of scab spores ready to start 
infection early next spring, and if the 
weather conditions are favorable, an- 
other epidemic of the disease may be 


expected. Under these conditions it 
seems advisable to do extra thorough 
spraying next spring. As a general 


rule, three sprayings, one before bloom- 
ing and two after, are considered suf- 
ficient for scab; but on account of the 
unusual abundance of the fungus in 
the orchards this winter, it may be 
well to make an extra spraying about 
two weeks before the blossoms are ex- 
pected to open. 


Fifty Years with American Agriculturist. 





It is a pleasure for us to present here- 
with the photograph of R. Jones of 
Franklin county, O, one of the early 
readers of American Agriculturist. Al- 
though now nearly 80 years old, he says 
he still eager as ever for the 
weekly visits of American Agricultur- 
ist, “the best farm paper ever pub- 
lished.” He became a subscriber about 
$52, and has not missed a copy since. 
At that time he was a resident of Lick- 
ing county, O, near Newark, and lived 
in a log cabin, the interior of which 
he says was 16x18 feet. He took a live- 
ly interest in the paper at that time, 
and it has been his guide in building 
up a splendid home and comfortable 
fortune. He was a great admirer of 
“Timothy Bunker,” and was much in- 
terested in the manner in which the 
Moretin farm was conducted. 

While interested in his farm, Mr 
Jones is always on the lookout for im- 
provements, and sends us the following 
interesting account of a device used by 
him for handling swine at butchering 
time. It consists of a post 9 feet long 
squared to 6x8 inches, and set in the 
ground 3 feet. At the top it is quarea 
down to 4 inches, leaving a shoulder of 
1 inch on each side. To this are bolted 


is as 


the illustration. 
These are made of 2x4 scantling, 4 feet 
long, and tapering to 2 inches at the 


as seen in 


four arms, 
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ends. The first pair are placed on the 
shoulders of the post and held in place 
by the bolts as indicated. Above the 
first pair of arms the post is sized to 
4 inches on the other side, and a second 
pair of arms are held in place in the 
same manner by a single bolt. 

Mr Jones says this style of hanging 
hogs has one great advantage over the 
pole, as he is able to put the gambrel 
in when the hog is on the bench. When 
not in use these arms are protected 
withea neat covering device which sets 
over the top of the pole. This box- 
house is shown in the picture on the 
ground behind the post. While this 
a simple device, it is a very handy 
one, and can be constructed cheaply. 


is 





Growing Corn for Profit. 


GEORGE E. SCOTT, JEFFERSON COUNTY, 0. 

For nearly £5 years we have grown 
corn as a means of miking our farm 
profitable. At the beginning cultiva- 
tion was accompanied with some dis- 
couragements from the fact that the 


soils had become greatly impoverished 
from excessive cropping. The first crop 
I ever raised on my own responsibility 
was possibly the poorest. On the other 
hand, the last crop was one of the best 
and both were raised in the same field. 

For the first crop the surface was as 
nude of growth of any sort as a bald 
man’s head. The humus had been 
nearly worked out of the ground as to 


so 


leave an impression that there was 
none left. The soil had become hard, 
tenacious and yellow clay in color. It 


was discouraging, and my feelings to- 
ward the skinner who took the trouble 
to farm that land to death were not of 
a Sunday school order. I got something 
over 20 bushels per acre of inferior corn 
and just as little fodder. 

This farmer doubtless was an honest 
man, but he was an unjust one both to 





himself and to me, who followed in his 
footsteps. It was a long road over dif- 
ficulties to get somewhere near the top. 
It was clover, manure and fertilizers, 
year in and year out, conservation of 
moisture, cultivation and the adoption 
of a type of corn for each year’s seeding 
that would mature early and yet yield 
a large crop of first-class corn. We 
began preparation for the coming corn 
crop immediately after harvesting by 
hauling onto the soil the aceumulated 
manures about the yards and outbuild- 
ings. Already many have been 
covered and the work will be kept up 


acres 


all through winter as fast as the sta- 
ble product accumulates until plow 
time. 


For many years clover turf has been 
our best chance for corn, where treated 
to liberal coats of manure, and for years 
the second crop has been also left to ac- 
cumulate on thg surface and aid in 
forming a cover for the soil through the 


winter. Under these very favorable 
conditions, bacterial work keeps up 
through many periods of the winter, 


thereby stimulating favorable condi- 
tions. for the propagation of the lower 
type of animal life. I have found with- 
out it there progres- 
sive growth and development of plant 


seems to be slow, 


life. 
The humus introduced so constantly 
into our soils has been of_ exceeding 


value to our corn crops, improving not 
only the yield but the quality as well. 


With so much vegetable matter ac- 
cumulated on the surface we have 
found it difficult to plow as early as 
in earlier days of farm experience, 
The humus holds so much _ water 
within the soil that it remains wet late 
in April. When the plow is started, 


a 14-inch share is used and a lap of only 
12 inches turned on its edge at an angle 
of 45 degrees, crowding the humus be- 


tween the laps from the furrow with 
a jointer on the plow. 
Good results come from this method. 


Rapid fermentation and decay; with no 
blanket of coarse material on bottom of 


furrow to break off capillary attrac- 
tion, and the roots of, the corn soon be- 
gin to work liberally in the vegetable 
YMmatter, reducing it rapidly into plant 
food, mechanically as well as chemi- 
cally. 

It certainly is a mistake to force 
roots to go deep for moisture and plant 
food, hence the plow is kept set to go 


as near 6 inches as possible. If subsoil 
fertility is needed, which is usually t’ 
the clovers will gladly do the 
checking on that bank for that 
are to follow. 

For many years the single row, one- 
horse drill, dropping one grain every 13 
inches, has been used with satisfaction. 
On fields prepared as described, no com- 
mercial fertilizers are on 
soil where the supply is 
inadequate. 

After planting, the-germination of the 
seed is carefully watched and just be- 
fore coming to the surface the twoe 
horse cultivator is started and at least 
1 inch of dirt thrown over the row an@ 


case, 


crops 


used, only 
of manures 
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SPLENDID BARNS OF I. L. LONG, LEBANON COUNTY, PA—See Page 16 









































A Golden Rule 
of Agriculture: 


Be good to your ranger and yor crop 
will be good, Plenty of 


Potash 


in the fertilizer spells quality and quan- 
tity inthe harvest. Write us and we 
will send you, free, by next mail, our 
money winning books. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 


















All Round the Garden : 


you will see luxuriant 
growths if you use 


GREGORY'S 


SEEDS 4 


Sold under three war- 









<=, 4.4. '. Gregory & Son, J 
Marbsohead, Mass, o 









‘Jarge 1 by express 
or freight, fur our elegant 168 page free 
catalogue and see what values we give for your 
money. 49 years, 44 greenhouses, 1,000 acres, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON jj COr 
Box 225, PAINESVILLE, OHI 


Send 








A t Tree A gents Prices? 


Why not save half your money by bnying direct 
of us, the growers « ttre ‘es, plants nes’ 
Fru Sh 







ba, Loses, Bulbs 
3, AL one-hs acrents’ prices. 
_. pees at de atalogue free, 
“stabl ish 1ed 25 years. 800 acres. 0,000 Apple, 
Peach and Caorry Tr rees for sale. Secrets of 
Fruit Growing, 150 photos, mailed for 10 cents. 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO., Rochester, WN. Y. 
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Pumps thet 
ettr the mixture 
and olean the 
strainers auto- 


while. All others clog and 
stop the spray THE EMPIRE KING, OR- 
CHARD MONARCH and GARFIELD are the 
} inds with automatic agitators and brushes 
i an. Valuable book on 
c rE led free. 
ELD F¢ E PUMP ©O.,, 
-10 Lith Abe Elmira, N. ¥, 
























» Enormous Bearing 


as well as its tender, juicy, fine favored 

b fruit and hardy character, makes the 

York Imperial the favorite winter 

apple. Excellent keeper, shapely and 

fine colored. Should be on every list. 

Jonathan and 34 other oe varieties 
CATALOGUE FRE 


HARRISON’ 5 NURSERIES, Box 19, Berlin, Md. 


GREAT CROPS OF 


STRAWBERRIES 


And How To Grow Them 


The best book on strawberry growing ever written. 
It tells how to grow the biggest crops of big berries 
ever produced. The book is a treatise on Plant 
Physiology and explains how to make plants bear 
Big Berries and Lots of Them. The only thor- 
e@ughbred scientifically grown Strawberry Plants 
o be had tor spring planting, One of them ts worth a 
@ozen common scrub plants. They grow BIG RED 
BERRIES. The book is sent free to all readers of 
the American Agriculturist. Send your address to 


R. M. KELLOCC, THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN. 





Vegetable and 
Flower. In fact 
everything in the 
Nursery and #lore 
fistline. Wesend by | 
mail postpaid Seeds, 
Piant-, Rioses, Bulbs, | 
Small Trees, Etc., safe arrival and 
——e guaranteed, 


} fe lowed at 














OHIO FARMING 


with a drag wide 
rows at 
a charm, 


once 
enough to drag down three 
once. This plan works like 
killing every weed starting into life, 
crushing every clod on the row and 
leaving a level, smooth track for the 
young blade to make its advent into 
daylight. When out with the fourth 
leaf and dew all off, a 10-foot, light, 
flexible harrow is run over the field 
astride of the middle one of three rows. 
Later the double cultivator with fen- 
der on, raised slightly to allow a fine 
mulch of dirt to flash across the row, 
make conditions perfect. As a rule deep 
cultivation is not practiced and when 
done, only once early in the season, 
Late deep cultivation is obnoxious, as 
it stirs up a supply of weed seed to 
grow that would otherwise lay dor- 
mant, and leaves the surface often 
rough instead of level as we desire it 
to be. 

The number of cultivators is usually 
determined by the season, ranging from 
four to six times. As to thinning, we 
do not want stalks closer than 12 to 13 
inches, and rows 3% feet apart. Some- 
times too much corn has been left on 
the acre and damage to the crop re- 
sulted. In the selection of seed, almost 
every plan has been tried, but find that 
taking from the pile in the field from 
the best types of solid, well colored, 
symmetrical ears that represent early 
maturity. It is all right to know that 
corn is well matured and well dried out 
before heavy freezing, but when once 
dried out no amount of hard freezing 
will affect its germinating powers. 
Time and again have we tried it and 
found no deterioration from the expos- 
ure. Tests where well dried seed has 
been exposed to a falling temperature 
in liquid air of 165 degrees, grew just as 
well as seed kept warm. Hence we have 
concluded the thing most needed is a 
type of corn that matures early and 
uniformly, with time to dry out before 
low temperatures attack it. Such a va- 
riety invaluable in the commercial 
world and pays when large, sappy, ears 
that mold are a loss. 


is 











Desirable Varieties of Pole Beans. 
EDGAR MACKINLAY, NOVA SCOTIA. 


Among eight or ten varieties of pole 


beans, I find the Cuban Asparagus to 
be quite an improvement on the Ken- 
tucky Wonder and Old Homestead as 
a green podded snap bean. It is very 
early, clings well to the pole and its 
great length of pod and almost string- 
less quality make it very desirable, The 
best wax pole bean was the Golden 
Cluster, which seems to be identical 
with the Dutch ‘Caseknife, except in 
color. It is a much better bean than 
the Indian Chief or Black Wax pole, 
so generally grown in this locality, and 


as early, 
much 


keeps in good con- 
longer time. Un- 
less for in their green state, pole 
beans are not grown for shell beans 
to any great extent, but both the Hor- 
ticultural Pole and White Runner are 
heavy yielders of very large beans. 
The old-fashioned White Runner I 
think should be more generally grown. 
There may be some objection to the 
flavor, but when baked this appears to 
be removed in a degree, and we con- 
cider them better than most beans for 
baking. The Horticultural, that is, the 
improved variety of that name, is not 
as large as the runner and the mot- 
tled beans do not look so well on the 
table, but when green shelled it is su- 
perior to any. Pole beans cannot be 
profitably grown for dry beans alone, 
but in the family garden they will hold 
their place for some time to come. 


though not 
dition for a 


use 








Apple Experiments at the Ohio Station. 





Cc. W. Waid of the Ohio experiment 
station gave at the recent meeting of 
the Ohio horticultural society, reported 
in American Agriculturist December 27, 
some of the results of experiments 
with varieties of apples at the station. 
Only such varieties as had been given 
sufficient trial to give some idea of 
their value were spoken of. It was the 


idea of the speaker to show the man- 
ner of growth of each variety by the 
use of stereopticon views, but the light 
that had to be used was so poor that 
the trees did not show up very well. 
Some of the varieties shown and 
spoken of were: 

Yellow ‘Transparent, a well-known 
Russian variety, which has been gen- 
erally considered to be the same as 
Cherlotten Thaler; at the station the 
Thaler has made a better growth and 
the tree has been more prolific. 

In comparing the Dutchess of Olden- 
burg with the Tetovka or Titus, we 
find the latter to be a slower grower. 
but with fruit of higher color, more 
conical and less acid, making a very 
desirable apple for retailing. 


The Keswick Codlin is a well known | 


variety but little grown; it is prolific, 
ripens about middle of August, valu- 
able for culinary purposes. 

Duling, a little known variety; tree 
a good grower; season second week in 


August, but lasting some time; fruit 
good form, very dark red color, espe- 
cially when fully ripe; flavor peculiar 


in that it is hard to tell whether it is 
sweet or sub-acid; probably would 
have to be placed in the sweet class. 
Good for eating and excellent for bak- 
ing 

Mc Mahon, seedling 
origin Wisconsin; tree 
blights on rich soil, hardy; fruit large, 
handsome, white; resembles North 
Western Greening some; season mid- 
dle September; keeps well if picked 
early and placed in good cellar; a good 
show apple, excellent cooker, fair eat- 
ing apple, but season not good for this 
section. 

Haas (Horse or Fall Queen), 
Missouri. Tree strong grower, 
tendency to blight; fruit not 
quality and poor keeper. 

Mann: with us the Mann does not 
have root system enough to be able to 
stand the steady force of the wind, and 
soon begirs to lean, and in a few years 


of Alexander; 
good grower, 


origin 
has 
good 


it falls entirely over; fruit poor color; 
not valuable here. 

Huntsman, a low spreading tree, 
with very slender branches, allowing 
the fruit to hang very close to the 
ground; fruit good size, yellow, with 
blush; season last September; falls ear- 


ly; not good season. 

White Pippin, a well-known variety, 
but spoken of because of its merits; 
tree an excellent upright grower, free 
from blight; fruit quality excellent, 
good keeper; one of the best white va- 
rieties especially for culin ar¥ purposes. 


Northwestern Greening: tree very 
fine, largest of same age in orchard; 


a fine show apple; good 
keeper, but not of good quality; has not 
borne very heavily on the station 
ground as yet. Would be an excellent 


fruit handsome; 


tree for top-working. 
Bortz: not widely known; tree good 
grower, tendency to blight; fruit good 


slightly flattened; 
good keeper; 


size, symmetrical, 
color dull red; flavor good; 
seems promising. 

Wolf River, origin Wisconsin: a seed- 
ling of Alexander; bore the first fruit 
this year, nine years old; tree large, 
spreading, open; fruit very large, the 
largest in the orchard; attracted much 
attention wherever shown; said to be 
prolific in alternate years. 

Stark: some trees grow very 
with us, others did not do as well; on 
an average did not grow as well as 
Ben Davis, which is contrary to some 
reports. 

Gano has done very well at the sta- 
tion, the trees have grown more thrifty 
and larger than Ben Davis, and the 
fruit has been much larger and much 
better colored. Quality about the same 
as Ben Davis. Where the Ben Davis 
will not color well, the Gano is better 
to raise. 

Bismarck: This is a Russian varie- 
ty, introduced from New Zealand; the 
claim for early bearing has not been 
sustained with us, as the Ben Davis 
and Gano both bore before the Bis- 
marck. The apple is larger than Gano, 
and if possible more handsome, but 
of poor quality and does not seem to 
keep well. Tree is dwarfish with ten- 
dency to blight. Not promising. 

There have been four blocks of apples, 
each containing 40 trees, set at the sta- 
tion for the purpose of determining 
the difference between the different 
methods of cutlivation now in practice. 
First system is cultivation and crop 
first few years; second, cultivation and 
no crop; third, spading and dirt mulch; 
fourth, spading and straw mulch, The 
trees were planted in the spring of 
1900, and the only difference to be noted 
as yet is between the straw mulched 
trees and the others, the former being 
a — more thrifty than any of the 
rest, 


well 
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BEBO OOOO OOOO OOO... 


In Business 62 Years, 


Orange Judd Co. celebrate their 
60th anniversary with this issue. Thus 
we beat them vy two years. Sixty-two 
pert ayer My long time, isn’t it? 

ust think of the many improvements 
made in machinery for use on the farm 
during all these years. Don’t you 
think we ought to know something 
about Threshing and Wood Sawing 
Machines? We say every farmer needs 
@ horse power. We build the best, 
strongest, most durable horse power 
THRESHING and WOOD SAWING 
MACHINES (both cireular aud cross- 
cut drag saws) and ENSILAGE CUT- 
TERS that can be maie. The horse 


powers are made fur 1, 2 or 3 horses, 
and can be used for run- 





ning feed cutters, cream separaters, 
churns, cider and grist mills, pumps 
etc. 50-page book that describes an 

illustrates the machines, and contains 
much practical information for farm- 
ers, mailed free if you write for it. 


A. W. CRAY’S SONS, 
Patentees and Sole Mfrs., 
Middletown Springs, Vt. 


dodo ohooh tk 


VA THE 
; SEEDER’S 
MANUAL 


4 and sower's guide, a 
ty book of many tagtune 
aia COVersevery phase o! 

ing. ree from 
us, worth dollars to 
you. One of its fea- 
~ tures is a description 
of this CahoonBroad- 
cast Seeder. 
Write to-day. 


GOODELL Co., 
15 Malin St., Antrim, M. H, 




















Fruit Packages 


Send postal for our latest catalogue of 
Climax Baskets and Bushel Stave Baskets 
for Peaches, Grapes, Melons, and other 
fruits and products. Low 
delivered prices quoted 
on carloads of 12,000 
or more peach or 
grape Climax, 
6,000 or more mel- 

on Climax, oron 
100 or more dozen 
Bushel Baskets, 
all with covers. 
The Pierce- Williams ¢¢., 
South Haven, Mich. 





















GOOD CIDER 


and more of it from the small ae 
of apples can only be secured by 


A, HYDRAULIC” 
ciD 








75000 PEACH & 60000 APPLE TREES 


Low prices. MARTIN WAHL. Rochester, N.Y. 





FOR INFORMATION AS-TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS. SOIL AND CLIMATE 


in Virginia, North and Sout Carolina, Geor, 
Alabama and Florida, along th . ia, 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, A stesttucel and 
Immigration Agent, Jacksonvil le, Fla. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 





La t Nursery. OTHERS FAI 
Fruit Book Free. Result o 78 years’ hi 
‘ARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ile, N. ¥.; Ete 





Aavice to 


WELL DRILLERS 


Sell sae zeae. old st -. manor to some man 

't pos hen buy one of our late 
im proved oie They are great money 
earners. Address 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO.., Tiffin, Ohio. 
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Pains in the Back 
Are symptoms of a weak, torpid or 
stagnant condition of the kidneys or 


liver, and are a warning it is extreme- 


ly hazardous to neglect, so important 
is a healthy action of these organs. 


They are commonly attended by loss 
of energy, lack of courage, and some- 
times gloomy foreboding and de- 
spondency. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures kidney and liver troubles, 
lieves the back, and builds up the sys- 
tem. 


by 


re- 
















armra 


There’s money in y 
farming if you under- 
stand modern methods 
and farm intelligently as 
taught by our corzespond- 
ence course ia 


_ Modern 


° 
Agriculture. 
Under Prof. Wm. P. 
>: Brooks, - D., of 
Mass. Agricultural College. Treats of soils, tillage, 
drainage, fertilizers,crop rotation, stock-feeding,poultry- 
raising,dairying,etc. Also Horticulture under Prof. 
Bailey, of Cornell University, and Agricultural 
Bacteriology under Prof. Conn, of Wesleyan. 
Full Commercial, Normal and Academie de, 
partments. Tuitionnominal. Text books free to our 
Students. Catalogue and particulars free. Write to-day, 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCECOL, 
—... Dept, 14, Springfield, Mass, 






































BOYS and GIRLS "*MoNey*S* 








atites’ Plan” ofselling his tested seeds. No outlay and 

our pay isincash, Clean, protitable work, Any industrious, 
ond, pe old or young, can work up 4 paying trade, 
Send for booklet; full ofinformation, Write Dept, S 


at : 
Frank Hl. Batties, Seed Grower, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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C7 AN kinds for both vegetable and flower 
gardens. Good quality, careful selection, 
MA all tested. Catalog tells about plants, 

PA bulbs, seeds and trees. Sent free now. 4 
FORD SED COMPANY, 
Depts 2,Ravenna, 0. 


T KEEN SEES 



















can have Fruits, Melons, Vegeta- 

bles, Flowers early as they have 

them in Florida by 

Mine. Will pay for itself 40 times 
@year. Protects plants from frost, bad weather and 
all kinds of insects. $1.50 per dozen, freight paid’ 
Big pay to avents, Circulars free. Address - M, 
WvLOD WORTH, Greentown, Ind. 








BEST SMALL FRUITS. 


Standard and improved varieties of Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Grapes, Strawberries, 
eto. Every plant grown and guaranteed by me. Ship only clean, vigorous, 
well reoted, fresh dug plants that give results. Write for late catalog. 
Allen L. Wood, Wholesale Grower, Rochester,N.Y, 

« 
lums Peaches and Cherry. 
j Shade and ornamental Tre 
Vinesand Small Fruits, Everything for the Orcha 
Lawn and Garden absolutely free from all disease. 
We Pay Freight and guarantee safe arrival of 
gers. Get your own trees free. Our catalog tells how 
t 


is free to all. Secure varieties now; pay in spring. 
Sheerin Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville,N. Y, 


ICE PLOW 
VIRGINIA LANDS 


Productive soil, delichtful climate, Free Catalog. 














Apples 2 years old and one 
— on 3 year Roots, Pears, 





$16.50. Also Ice Tools, 
Write for Discounts. 


H. PRAY. No, Clove, N.Y. 















R. B. CHAFFIN & CU., Incorp., Richmond, Va, 
Made 
fm three 


in the summer is as important 
as fuel isin the winter, and no 
Dairyman, Farmer, Hotel man 
can aiford to be withouta supply. 
To harvest ice quick, easy and with econ- 

omy buy a DO SOH ALL STEEL DOUBLE 
ROW ICE PLOW. Marks and cuts two rows at a 
time, cuts any size cake and any depth. Pays for itself 
in two days. Get our catalogue and introductory prices. 
dohn Dorsch & Sons, 222 Wells St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAVE THE ICE CROP 








Rapid, _practi- , 
cal, adjustable d = Twin-Cut 
fn wih and . Plow. 






ing made all of 
steel,it lasts for- 
ever. Editiong 
10 catalog, (56 
s) and Book on Harvest- 
g ice, mailed free. Stocks 
carriedin all large cities. 
Wm. T. Wood & Co. 
Ariington, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Variations in Fruit by Grafting. 


DR H. LANCASTER CO, PA. 


MAYER, 


In American Agriculturist December 
13, Thomas I. Vickers in giving the ori- 
gin of and his experience with the 
Lankford apple, tells us he propagated 
uct ‘“‘not all like the original apple 
Winesap apple trees and finds the prod- 


uct “not at all like the original apple 
and even not all alike on the same | 
tree.”” Mr Vickers has therefore noted 


an influence of the stock upon the graft 
perhaps a little different from that 
noted by Downing in Fruits and F.uit 
Trees of America, under the head of 
Influence of the stock and graft, and 
also by Barry in his Fruit Garden, un- 
der the head of Double working. 
Barry says: “A great many improve- 


ments may be effected, not only in the | 


form and growth of trees, but in the 
quality of the fruit, by double work- 
ing.” George B. Cone of Washingion 


county, N Y, in American Agriculturist 
for February, 1864, called attention to 
the influence of the stock upon the 
keeping qualities of winter apples. Late 
sorts, he said, grafted upon stocks of 
early varieties, produced fruit that 
ripened prematurely. 

No doubt the Lankford propagated 
upon small sections of roots where 
would be induced or compelled even- 
tually to grow upon its own roots, as 
the Vest root-grafted trees nearly all 


it 


do, would produce fruit identical with 
the original tree. But top-grafted upon 
Winesap—an apple of decided charac- 


teristics—the stock quite likely does 
influence the character of the Lank- 
ford. The pollen from other varieties 
may influence a few individual speci- 
mens, though this has been denied by 
some writers. 

Some varieties of pear will not suc- 
ceed worked on quince, while others, 
Duchess for example, are finer and suc- 
ceed better on quince roots than on 
pear roots. Some varieties, top-worked 
on Duchess dwarfs, succeed very well, 
notably Dix.and Flemish Beauty. Our 
experience in Lancaster county may 
lead others to report their experience 








| or 





to make other observations. The ! 
experiment stations could institute a 
large amount of work in this line with 
great profit to the fruit growers of the 


future. Baldwin apples hcre vary much 
in appearance, depending mainly upon 
the stock upon which the graft is | 
growing. If on a green or yellow ap- 
ple stock, the ecxolor is not nearly so 
bright as if worked on a tree bearing 
bright red apples. Mother apple, top- 


worked on Red Astrachan, was not per- 
ceptibly influenced. 

Duchess of COldenburg, top-worked 
on Early Harvest, ripens a month ¢ 
lier, and top-worked on some late kee} 


ar- 





ers becomes a month later than when 
only root-grafted. York Imperial here, 
top-worked upon at least half a dozen 
varieties, including Peck’s Pleasant, up | 
to this time are not as productive—the 
fruit is not so large, and the wood 
growth is not nearly so robust a3 on 
root-grafted trees. Grimes Golden, 
top- worked, produces apples very | 
much larger and fairer, whiie | 
the growth of wood and leaf 
is rank compared with root-graft- 


Porter, 
much small- 


ed trees of this variety. 
worked on Jersey Sweet, is 
er and has less acid and juice than on 
root graft, while Jersey Sweet, tep- 


top- | 


worked on a sour seedling, is larger 
and better flavored than on root-graft- 
ed tree. 

— Se - —__. 
Experience with Some New Apples. 
E. P. POWELL, ONEIDA COUNTY, N Y. 
Let me call the attention of apple 

growers to half a dozen new soris. 
Two years ago I was favored with a 


box of a small or medium apples, of a 
golden color, slightly splashed with 
light red. They were of uniform size 
and flattened about like the Rhode Is- 
land Greening. They had been rough- 
ly handled, but bruises did not decay, 
and I had them in use until April. The 
apple proved to be most delicious in 
quality, juicy, richly flavored, leaving 
an aromatic taste that lingered in your 
mouth. It was Stuart’s Golden. Since 
that I have planted two of the trees, 








| of 


I consider it one 
that I have ever 


and freely grafted it. 
the best apples 
known. 

Another apple of most extraordinary 





quality comes to me from Missouri. It 
is rightly called Delicious. In size it 
ranks about with Ben Davis, is a rich 
yellow overlaid with crimson nd the 
| flesh is golden clear through. Among 
the more recent new varieties, that are 
getting some reputation, not one sur- 
| passes McIntosh Red. I consider this 
one of the finest acquisitions ey made 
to dessert apples. In shape it is flat- 
tened about like Mother apple; is rich 
yellow, heavily overlaid with richest 
crimson. I have no tree that bear- 
ing looks more beautiful tha Mec- 
Intosh. In quality it is superb. It is 
a seedling of the Fameuse. 

Another seedling of this family is the 
Princess Louise. A well selected sam- 
ple of this variety is as good as it is 
beautiful, and beautiful as it is good. 
It ripens about with Fameus and 

| must be picked early from the trees, It 
is a bright yellow, with a fresh car- 
mine cheek. My only trouble is that 
it is a particular favorite of the Try- 
peta or apple worm. I have been allowed 
to sample two other varieties from the 
Ozark region, the Black Ben Davis and 
the Champion. Both of thes: mag- 
nificent looking apples—the leepest 
gold, almost entirely over! with 
crimson. In quality they simply rank 
as really good—not quite best. There is 
not the least resemblance between 
Black Ben Davis and Ben Da and 
there is no reason why the nat should 
mix the two apples together. For mar- 
ket varieties none of our newer sorts 
will surpass these two, as the keep- 
ing qualities are equal to their beauty. 
York Imperial is doing admir vith 
me, only that it is peculiar] subject 
to scab. This and the Mot} ere 
with me total failures this y 

— 

Pruning Japanese Plums—No two 
varieties of Japanese plums the 
same method of pruning. T close- 
growing, upright Wickson wants an 
entirely different system than the Bur- 
bank or Abundance.—[G. W. Parker, 


Hillsboro County, N H. 


CHOICE PEACHES FROM A WESTERN NEW YORK ORCHARD 


Certain favored sections of New York have long been famous for their splendid fruits. 


While the past season 


was not the most favorable for the best development of the peach in the Empire state, the fruit shown above was 


hard to beat in size, color, flavor and general quality. 
The fruit was packed in one-third bushel baskets and covered with red netting. 
The cluster of peaches on the twigs in the background was cut 


T. Dix in Niagara county. 


sold to local dealers who crated and reshipped it. 
from a 2-year-old tree by our editor and photographed expressly for these columns. 


These peaches are Early. Crawfords and were grown by P. 


It was 


Mr Dix believes in clean 


cultivation and the thrift and healthfulness of his orchards demonstrate clearly the beneficial effects of his splene 


did management. 


Intelligent care and good judgment count in all departments of farm activities. 
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a] Why not place 
& your Mid:-Winter 
Rs Order with us? 


What will 
you need 
—— during 
~,. January 
and 
February? 


Look ahead— 
Better begin by 
filling out 
coupon below, 


SAVE YOUR EYES 
Write for special 
spectacle cata- 
logue with in- 

structions for 

litting, free, 






Twenty-Five Hundred Strong 
We Await Your Orders 


Each employee thoroughly trained to attend to his or her special 
part of your order in the quickest possible time and without mistake. 
Not only best goods at lowest prices, but PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
are largely responsible forour immense and stili rapidly increasing 
business. .Ninety-seven out of every hundred orders are shipped within 
35 days after being received and thousands are shipped the same day. 


Don’t you think it would pay you to trade with us? From our large 

































= - catalogue you can buy every- 
PP cn the Mier goe gre set A thing you need at wholesale 
nd for Catalogue TODAY and get ready for Spring “*hxing up. “ ~ 
aeaagneers Ward & Co., aegis prices. Fill out the coupon 
Enclosed find 15 cents, for which please send me Catalogue No.7. Qnd send it with 15 cents 


Name —____ a —| for our catalogue TODAY 




















Write v ry pi a 
Express 051 haan —you will more than save 
. ess alce — os oe ___ — a 
your money on the first 
County___ ee _| order you send us. 
it Mont Ward C hi 
ontgomery ar 0., Chicago 
Preparations for an Apple ae that the land might be made as level | -_ ; , : 
S. A. BEACH. NEW YOR as possible. I then harrowed_ the 
peje foto ues | FA POINTER IN NURSERY STOCK 
When an apple orchard is planted from the trees just before winter in- 
ut mbeharenar ie ete cs : ’ steac lowing to the trees ine | & 1 htt f uarter of a century ago are patrons to 
the ground should be in a high state of Mane of owing to araee. Plowing é er Pee nate ag “We have the poe Bneht meen! fine ne =A, ~~ & 3 % ¥ 4 r¢ 
cultivation and not allowed to dete- to the trees makes a real nice nest for That is unimpeachable evidence of the superior quality of ree i 
riorate. To accomplish this, corn may ™C®- Sweet’s Genesee Valley Trees. 3 





Our nurseries now present the finest showing of fruit and ornamental trees, 
shrubs and vines ever grown. Ali smooth, hardy, vigorous growing 
we have in finest condition for 


: free stock. Of the fruit trees 
The Ontario Apple. spring planting all the ap- proved standard varieties of ap- 


be planted in the spring. Shallow cul- 
tivation should be followed and at last 


\ ‘king. so. owpeas » PY s lo- 

working, vy cowpeas or ¢ rim on clo pies, plums, peaches, cherries, etc. Gurshow- 

ver before the harrow or cultivator, I S. A. BEACH, GENEVA, N ¥ ing “ Stantecd Pears i 

\ tt ¢ ise » sing 3m: Neti ig ae . year In pow here approac 

would not advise the sowing of small eas Stock more carefully pudded. | “toh erg rect. 

grain in an orchard of any kind. In This i : : , =. aoe oe neces woh.” impossibility. 
: , : S is a seedli fF Nor 9 et our latest free catalo the best nurs- 

breaking up the land in an apple or- 1is is a seedling of Northern Spy, ery stock of any kind grown. 


PP it} ore > =~ - ‘ 
chard, I would plow as if there were no ¢T0SSed with Wagener, which was orig- The Geo. A. Sweet Nursery Co., 


, re inated by Charles Arnold of Paris, Ont 
trees present, that is, divide the or- y Ce neg Mace B i 

Sas aealeaciliince eat beens, > CO ox 1725, Dansville, N. Y¥. 
chard into such sections as seem most It is meeting with favor among Cana- : - o 


advantageous, and avoid dead furrows dian growers as a commercial sort. 
lcadiiatanes aiken iii As grown at the Geneva experiment 
By plowing in this way, the land is station, we have not been very favora- 
kept level and not worked into ridées bly impressed with it. It neither at- 
or gullies. Hase the breaking plow out tains as large size on the average, nor 
of the ground, so that no dirt will stick as high color as it does in Canada. it 
has borne well on alternate years. Pos- 











to the tree. Care should be taken not : F - 5 The Perfection Sp: ayer is not the product of a theorist.. Making sprayers 
to injure the surface roots by plowing sibly it would do better in other locali- — Boon Ran ohtat 6 a gee yy pe ge Hie had examined and expert 
d ‘ : 8 D) &.- rial igi: Hata Nad 5a : P — a, men with an more large capaci wer sprayers than any other man 

If cowpeas are sown, a disk or cuta- es and is surely worthy of testing in Bh. e hin inthe U. 8. The Perfection six € Meow ig his final triumph. Spray 
aw hostaw. shou 7 northern and northeastern New York } six rows of potatoes or vinesat one time. Can be used y hand 
way harrow should be run over them J or horse power. Easily adjusted for vegetables, -L.~» oe trees. 


after the vines are dead from frost, because of its good record in Canada as > ewes V) a stent a a 
and clover should succeed them the fol- ‘t© hardiness and productiveness. | MiP =. Peppler, Box 3, Hightstown, N. J. 
lowing spring. In breaking up land Che fruit when well grown is large to ’ ao ene aan eee See 

and harrowing with two horses, I Very large in size, oblate to oblate- 
would not use the double or singletree Mic in shape, and showing its Wag- 
or even the trace chains. It is impos- ©m¢r Parentage in being somewhat 
sible to take such an outfit in the or- Tibbed. Color greenish or pale yellow, 
chard and work without injury to trees, Shaded with dull red, somewhat 
splashed with carmine and covered 




















Portable Saw Mills 








5 Orchard E ? with bloom. Flesh a little coarse, yel- : > oats ini o aa Pores 
ome rcnar xperience. lowis is 2 sy jniew q : es an ers m plete. 
Pp owi h. crisp, tend: r, juicy, pleasant Made én, coven eines, Grictlen feed, entée 
AUSTIN EMERY, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y. sub-acid and good in quality. It may 1 machinery and lightning gig, patent chain set works and 
ee j Mare — ; 3 - aaa improved dogs. AJAX CENTER 
-———-- keep ‘till M arch or April or possibly x fre ; CRANK ENGINES are constructed 
After many years’ experience in grow- later if grown in northern New York. ~a | ns with especial reference to the peculiar 
ER ILS athe era Coal Seu — F Kg rE work required of them. This com- 
ing fruit trees, I have become sati fied Ne 2 ae i : . ination of ay ay 
that one can cultivate the soil too _— / a} aa rs! makes the best sawmill 
much, as well as not enough. Espe- For Beet $ Protecti ; : 7 a outit on earth. 
cially is this true of pears. The cost or Beet sugar Protection. Center Crank 
of working an orchard with a harrow —_—_—- 4 ENGINE : "York, Pa. 





certainly every two weeks in a busy The Cuban reciprocity fight in con- 
time of the year, when the team is per- 8ress has continued vigorously, Sen- 
haps needed somewhere else on the tor Burrows of Michigan practically 
farm to work a crop, from which quick leading the beet sugar forces. He has 
returns are received, is certainly more een one of the bitterest opponents of 
expensive than at first anticipated. Last the Payne bill. He recently declared 
season I purchased a new and novel that while it is true certain objections 
plow attachment, costing $2, with which to the Payne bill have been overcome 
I plow the soil to and from the trees /™ the treaty, the main trouble still 
without any danger of injuring them. pecan This is the probable effect of 

Plowing in the spring to the trees the 20% reduction upon the beet sugar 
and sowing thickly with oats just be- industry in the United — Most of 
fore harvest, I plowed the oats under, = “er sipping at Washington re- 
plowing away from the trees, which gard this question of the reduction as 


the only one of real importance 
per 2 feet apart, and was ¢ y tie Fi 
were 13 fe _ a s able with It is expected that at the annual 


this attachment to turn every particle meeting of the national association of 
of soil from the trees without barking beet growers, to be held at Washing 
them or injuring the limbs. ; ton Jan 8, an assault will be made up- 

Sowed the orchard to oats again, Just on the treaty, and the foreign relations 


before November 20 I plowed the oats (ommittee will be besieged by the beet 
under, again plowing from the trees, sugar advocates. 











THIS CHECK 


and several smaller ones 


I received the past season 
for Strawberries (not 
lants). That was because 
have only the best. It 
pays to get the best. I 
ll none but the best. I can’t afford to 
have any other. The cost of plants iscomparatively a small 
item and the best is none too good. I will send my beauti- 
fully illustrated cotalonne ws with lithographed covers of 
High Grade Strawberry Plants by return mail fortwo 2c 
stamps. If interested send to-day. This wili not appear 
again. Address, 


W. F. ALLEN, Salisbury, Md, 
























CYPHERS INCUBATOR, 


World’s Standard Hatchers 
Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations 
in U.S., Canade, Australia and New 
Zealand; also by America’s leading 

oultrymen and thousands of others, 

old medal and highest award at 
Pan-American, Oct. 1901. 16-page 
circular free. Complete catalogue, 
180 pages, &xll it., mailed for 10c, 
4sk nearest officefor book No. 6: 

OYPHERS INOCUBATOR COUMPANY, 

Butmlo, \. ¥., Chicago, lil., Boston, Maca, New York, N, ¥. 


THE PETALUMA 


fs the dependable Incubator. Automatic 
throughout,results the surest and hiyhest 
Petalv ma Incubators a. d Broovers are the 
ae avd most a machines on the 
ZE_ catalogue. 
“PETALUMA INCUBATO oR i 
Borg Petealuma,Cal. Box 6 Indianapolis, 







































The New Regulator 


on the Sure Hateh is really auto 
matic and direct acting—greatest 
improvement of years. Don’t pay 
double price for old ene — 
et our book an e trial offer. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., 







Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, Ohio. 


Hatch every fertile egg. Simplest, 
most durable, cheapest first-ciass 
hatcher. Money back if not posi- 
tively as represented. We pay freight, 
Circular free; catalogue 6c, 
Ertel Co { 


INCUBATORS 


From #6 mp. Best reasonable priced 
hatchers on the market. 
Broodera, #4 up. None better at any 

Fully warranted. Catalog free, 


rice. 
tC A. BANTA, LIGONIER, IND, 


Geo. § 






















#122855 


¢ INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 








RELIABLE 


is a word that stands for the 
best Incubators and Brooders 
in the world. Each has special! dis- 
tinguishing features. Send 10c postage for 
Book No. 19, just out, giving guaranty of 
money back ifinoubator is not satisfactory. 
Reliable Incubator and Brooder Cosy 
Box B 1 Quincy, Iilinols, 
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LIFE PRODUCERS 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS, 


LIFE PRESERVERS 


fq SUCCESSFUL BROODERS. 

All about th r 156 page catalogue. Malled 
7 : free. es Moines Incubator Co., 
Dept. 104, Des Molnes, lowa, or Dept. 104, Buffalo, \. ¥, 








and how to MAKE MONE? 


A Year with Turkeys. 


MILLIE HONAKER, WISCONSIN. 





the season with a gobbler 
turkey hens, all nearly pure- 


I began 
and nine 


bred Bronze. During April the hens 
laid 77 eggs, of which I set 73 under 
five turkey hens. The other four I 
broken up and they laid again. During 
May I set 43 more eggs under hens in 
the poultry house. With these I had 
very poor luck, as sickness prevented 
my takipg care of them. I found a tur- 


key hen sitting on 11 eggs in a rye field. 
Out of the set I hatched 55 
turkeys, 

These were fed hard-boiled eggs and 
finely cut grass almost entirely the 
first few days. They were kept in an 
inclosed space about the poultry house, 
but were not otherwise confined. I al- 
ways keep the grass well mowed down 
in these inclosures. I powdered the 
hens a few days before hatching with 
insect powder, and by keeping them 
out of doors altogether, lice gave me 
but little trouble. I fed mostly soft 
feed during the first month, gradually 
teaching them to eat whole grain by 
mixing it with Dutch cheese or corn and 
shorts bread. 

I lost some from neglect and rainy 
weather. Some of them got lousy and 
had to be powdered. I always grease 
their heads at night, as the hot sun, 
together with the grease, does not agree 
with them. They were fed Dutch cheese 
and corn meal mixed with wheat and 
rye, and later some shelled corn. By 
August 1 most of them were turned out 
of the yard for good. They were fed 


kd | re 
io eSes 


whole grain two or three times each 
day. One great source of benefit from 
their industry was the removal of 


worms from four acres of tobacco. No 


help was needed for this work and 
neither did they pick holes in the 
leaves. 


I fed three bushels 
screenings and four of corn. In Octo- 
ber they received all the corn they 
would eat, about one-half bushel each 
day. The month closed with 76 young 
turkeys. During the last of the month 
I shut up over 50 of the oldest. They 
were fed wet corn meal morning and 
noon and shelled corn at night and oc- 


During September 


casionally a little whole wheat. The 
corn meal was usually scalded with 
boiling water and all table scraps, fat 

or ecracklings available added to 
it. Sand and coal cinders were used 
for grit. 

On October 13 42 of the best were 
killed and shipped to Boston, but on 
account of high freight I netted only 
$41.35. The remainder of the flock, ex- 
cept those reserved for breeding, were 


shut up in November 
December 


and killed during 
The total receipts from the 





BEES! BEES! BEES! itn tiem as: eave: v7 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, Itis a handsome illustrated mag- 


azine and we send free sample capy with Book on Bee Culture and 
Book on Bee Supplies to all who name thia paper im writing. 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. © MEDINA GHIC. 


The Greider Strains, 


fifty of them, are bred to make prize oanenel” 

Very low prices on birds and eggs, ogee | 
uality. Elegant 1903 catalogue sent postpai 
or l0cents. Write to-day. 


. H, GREIDER, RHEEMA, PA, 
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The PRAIRIE STATES FIRST 
KEEP AT THE HEAD) PRIZES 
More made-more sold- WON 





more prizes won than 
ALL OTHERS combined, 


Send for catalogue-just out-fin- 
est ever issued.Mention this paper. 


PRALRIE STATE IWCUBATOR Co, 
HOMER CITY , Pa., U.S.A. 





























WE'LL PAY THE FREICHT | 
and send 4 & ey Wheels, Steel Tire on, + 7. 
1} With Rubber Tires, $15.00, I mig. wheels br Aryan 
Write for 
catalogue, Learn how to buy vehicles and parts direct. 
Wagon Umbrella FREE. W. N. BOOB, Cincianati. 0 

















Reduced Wholesale Prices 
On all kinds of fencing wire, inelud- 
ing the best Coiled Spring wire 
made, Send for catalogue describ- 
ing the Cleveland —e Cofled 
Spring and Steel 
The CLEVELANDF ENCECO. “Clevoland,0, 


LAWN FENCE 


Many designs. Cheap as 
yy wood, 32 page Catalogue 
ie he MA MHS free. Special Prices to Ceme- 
aX | Renny! teries and Churehes. Address 
cor 
Box 





‘end 





A XXXII D SPRING FENCE CO. 


Winchester, Lad. 











turkeys during the year were $79.82. 
After deducting cost of Jabor and feed 
I had left a profit of $43 





Success wih Broilers. 
LOCKWOOD MYRICK, NEW JERSEY. 
One of the few who have made a suc- 
cess of broiler chickens is Miss Jennie 
Phillips of Mercer county, N J. All 
who are familiar with this seductive 
industry know that the rock on which 
it splits is the death of the young 
chicks. Often this mortality amounts 
to 60 or 80%, thus destroying all profit. 
Miss Phillips reverses this percentage, 


making from 75 to 80% live. Her best 
record was 136 broilers out of 138 
hatched. Her methods differ in many 


important particulars from those usu- 
ally practiced. She thus’ describes 
them: 


“To have strong, healthy chicks that 


will live, they must be well born, kept 
hot and kept at work. Weak, puny 
things hatched two or three days too 
soon or too late are no good, and will 
die. The incubator must not drop be- 
low 101 degrees, nor go above 103 de- 
grees. I like plenty of pure, fresh air 
in the incubator room. The young 


chicks must have plenty of room and 
exercise. TI put 50 in a pen 7x16 feet. 
The floor is covered 2 inches deep with 
chaff and chicks are made to scratch 
for all they eat. The hover floor is also 







THE POULTRY YARD . 


The 
week, 


hovers are 
the pens 


covered with chaff. 
cleaned about once 
once a month. 
be whitewashed, which is quickly done 
with a spray pump. 

“Keep the chicks 
must be at summer heat all the time. 
It must be hot on the floor. I keep my 
thermometers at the floor, and have the 
temperature there 80 degrees, Of 
course, it’s much hotter higher up. 
Don’t trouble yourself about ventila- 
tion. In the winter the trouble is to 
keep the cold air out. 
an enormous command of heat, 
a big boiler. To avoid drafts have 
well-built house. When chicks are 
about a month old they go into a 
somewhat cooler room; it’s the baby 
chicks that must be kept hot. On very 
warm, sunny days, I sometimes let the 
chicks run outside, but not for long. 

“A chick needs nothing to eat until 
36 hours old. Then feed rolled oats for 
about a week, with plenty of fine grit, 
and cabbage or lettuce cut fine. Follow 
oats with broken wheat and millet seed, 
even though millet costs $2 per bushel. 
Feed no meat until the chick is a month 
old, and only feed corn when you want 
to fatten. Don’t cook anything; it isn’t 
nature’s way. Don’t feed milk unless 
you want your chicks to get sick. 
Boiled eggs are all right for old hens, 
but no good for little chickens. Don't 
feed any dough or soft stuff—just small 
grains and plenty of green stuff. Large 
chickens should pick at a cabbage head 
that is hung within reach, but for baby 


a 


hot, The house 


chicks all greens must be shredded. 
Feed five times a day, and not too 
much at once; scatter it in the chaff 


and make the chicks scratch for it. 
The early morning feed can be spread 
the night before, so they will get it the 
first thing. 

“The broiler business is fatiguing be- 
cause of the night work. I fix the fire 
at midnight and at 4 o’clock in the 
morning. On cold, windy nights I am 
up nearly all night. But the broiler 
business is profitable, and I can gen- 
erally clear $100 per month above ex- 
penses. At one time cold storage chick- 
ens hurt the business, but now consum- 
ers pay more for fresh broilers.” 

Miss Phillips’s house is 
with furnace house nearly in the 
ter. Almost three-fourths of the room 
is devoted to the chicks, the balance 
to laying hens. Her first heater was 
too small, and she now has a larger 
hot water heater, which consumes a 
ton of coal a month. The houses are 
heated with four runs of 4-inch iron 
pipe, two heating the house and two 
the hovers. The hovers are made by 
inclosing the hot water pipes in a wood- 
en casing about 2 feet wide. The chicks 
run below the pipes, which are about 
8 inches above the floor. The entire 
side of a 7-foot pen is used as a hover, 
but this is divided into three sections, 
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cen- 


“which prevents crowding. The hovers 


are separated from the wall by a 6-inch 
casing packed with sawdust. The pens 
extend entirely across the house, and 
are reachd by gates in the cross parti- 
tions. The house is divided into three 
rooms by wooden partitions, which pre- 
vents drafts. 

It is solidly built of heavily-framed 
timber, nothing smaller than 4x4-inch 
being used. The walls are double. 
boarded with inch boards, with tarred 
paper between. The long side of the 
roof is to the north. The short side is 
made of glass the entire length of the 
building. Miss Phillips finds this an 
unnecessary amount of glass, making 
the house difficult to heat at night, 
and too hot on sunny days. The 
ridge of the house is about 7% feet 
high inside, which she considers higher 
than need be. The floors are cemented 
throughout, and are firm and unbroken, 
although built ten years ago. The cost 
of the entire building, including the 
heating apparatus, was $1500. The 
profits from the business in the first 
two winters paid for the plant. With 
one exception it has been run every 
winter since it was built in 1892. 

Some years ago Hammonton, N J, 
was a noted broiler-raising center, Some 
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is to plants—whether 
Grass, Grain or 
Roots — what Oats or 
Corn is to the horse. No 
other plant food is so 
essential to plant growth 
mn «and crop yield, 
/ Our Bulletin, giving the 
m results andconclusions of 
f the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations and author- 
ities the world over, are 
| Sree to farmers. 
Send address on Post Card. 
WILLIAM 8. MYERS, Director 


12 John Street, Koom 126, 
‘ New York. 
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SAVE 
HEN FEED 
<2? and more than double your 

ezg yield by feeding cut green 
bone, the greatest gg producer, 


THE 


HUMPHREY 


OPEN HOPPER GREEN BOKE a 

nd 
VEGETABLE CUTTER 

fs guaranteed to cut more bo ne, {In 

time and with less labor, ti han any « oom 

Money back if not perfectly sati sfied; 

apy — with one hand; no partitions 

nthe hopper; no complicated 

to getout of: order, Ss 


HUMPHREY & SONS 
Box 35, 9 
Joliet, lis. 














































WILSON’S 


New Green Bone, Shell 
and Vegetable Cutter 
for the Poultryman. 
Also Bone Mills for making phos. 
phate and fertilizer at small cost for 
the farmer, from 1 to 40 horse- 
7 power. Farm Feed Mills grind 
fine, fast and easy. Send for circu! ars, 


WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Pa. 


6. 000 POULTRY i 
CATALOGUE 
Has no Fated. Lowest prices ot f and egxs ; £0 breedae 

Turkeys, Geere, Ducks and Chic site The book tells all, 
Grandly Illustrated. 15 best hen house pl ana, how to breed, 
feed, cure diwease, etc, Send 10c for postage and m ailing. 


J. R. Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box 10 , Delay an, Wiz, 





















SOLD ON TRIAL. Has the reputation of 


being the most perrecs i 1cub pt r m ades 
Price, es end up. Double packed walla, 
fire pro x. May be opera at d anye 
whee. Cott r free. Al abou ut the poultry 
business, cents. WAYLAND INCL BATOR 


CO., Box 81, Wayland, N. Y, 








TEN DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL. 


of Mann's Latest Model 
mee Bone Cutter. No pay un- 
til you're satisfied that it 
cuts easier and faster than 
any other. Catalog free. 


F.W. Mann Co. , Box 10. Milfo 





. Mass, 








is made by installing a Hawkeye 
Incubator. Little cost, little care 
results sure, profits large. 80 D. Pays? 
Free Trial. Catalo gue free. Mention 
this paper.—Hawkeye Incubator 
Co., Box 58, Newton, lowa. 




















By our new plan you cansecur our 
NEW IDEA 7 U BATOR at nominal cost. 


ata 200 EGG INCUBATOR $ 
n 





‘QUINCY, ILL, 


Wr 
NEW IDEA INC U ATOR, “Rox 116 














DON’T SET HENS On “mies 

ee Natural Hen Incubator Costs at $ other teas 
Front ay Pa Over 126,000 in use. Indispensable to anyone whe 
keeps a hen. Our Patents protected against infringem ents. Agents 
ae tae ake tie either sex, no experience necessary. Catalogue 
i441 about and liee Formula FREE if you write today, 
Nas CkAL HEN IN ‘UnaTOR CU., B50, Columbus, Netraska 











The Gem Incubators 
and Brooders are sold at halfthe price of other 
makes, and are absolute y guaranteed to hatch 
every good egg or money back. 60 egy size $6.00, 

Brooders $4.00. Direct from facto: ory toyou. Write for catae 








og. It'e free. JW, Sauer, Box22, Trotwood, Oe 














65 or 70 attempted the business, and 
all failed, with the exception of two 
or three novices who are just begin- 
ning, As compared with Miss Phillips's 
house, the Hamuinonton brooder is a 
shell, nost a tent Its heating, out- 
side of the hove is a farce. I be- 
believe the great cause of failure has 
been in the lack of heat in both hovers 
and outside pens, and in keeping chicks 
idle. However that may be, Miss Phil- 
lips differs radically from our “ap- 
proved” methods (which kill chicks), 
und her experience cannot fail to be of 
interest to all who have struggled with 
the problem. 
—_———— rrr 


Potatoes Move Freely. 





According to latest advices, from 
American Agriculturist’s special crop 
correspondents a considerable portion 
of the potato crop still remains in grow- 
ers’ hands. Potatoes are keeping well, 
as a rule, the reports of rot being scat- 
tering. The demand in general is 
fairly active Prices in the coun- 
try range 25 to 40 cents per bushel in 
the important producing sections of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, and 50 to 75 
cents in New York. In New England, 
although potatoes have been marketed 
freely, a considerable proportion of the 
crop till remai in growers’ hands. 
The ‘ y is sfactory and 
fa ré \ xy fai prices for 
th 

N y y good ‘p- 
ing s I I ons of Wayr 
cou! retain about half 
their t} I is good and 
the ! ant ) to 5 

ents I l aa general 
pr 1. t Long Island 
ri I it I In M roe 
ana \ 1 de } 
pay 60 ts and tl 
mar t i ) In Ei 
cou Pa sky Pp t > 
la na lready been 
mo\ I i counties 3 
Laj VV 1 rrowers Al be- 
ing } 1 30 per bushel; some 
complaint of rot 
MII R TitR Y 

[In cents per bushel, wholesale.] 
Jan 1, Jani, Jani, 
1903 1902 1901 
Sot | eer er | 80 47 
eee 100 82 
eer rere eee 73 87 75 





Fairly Liberal Movement in Onions. 


of strictly choice onions at 
leading markets have continued to run 
rather light. The demand for such has 
been very good, with generaidy sa’‘is- 
factory prices realized, Poorer grades 
have continued in liberal supply and 
as a general thing the market has ruled 
less firm, without, however, displaying 
any special of weakness. Ship- 
ments from country have made 
considerable into the amount 


ils 


Arriv: 


signs 
he 


inroads 


in first hands, vet stocks remain fa'riy 
large. Recent advices from Americin 
Agriculturist’s special crop correspond- 


ents show that the supplies avail~ble 
for shipment are smaller in the west 
and in New England than in Ohio and 
New York. 

One thing characterizing such _ re- 
ports as are at hand is the generally 
good keeping qualities of the unsold 
crop. Prices realized by growers vary 
from 35 to 60 cents per bushel in the 
west to 75 cents and $1 in New England, 


the bulk of sales at 50 to 75 cents. 

The stocks in the hands of New York 
growers, though quite large in in- 
stances, are being rapidly reduced by 
steady and slightly increasing de- 
though in instances the market 
still reported quiet. New England 
growers in the Connecticut valley are 
rather firm in their views, and many of 
them are holding for better prices than 
50 to 75 cents, the present quotations. 
In portions of such Ohio counties as 
Hardin, Lorain and Lucas, about half 
the 1902 crop is still available for ship- 
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For the Land's " Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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fair to good demand in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. The keeping qualities there 
are reported excellent. Northern Illi- 
nois growers still have some onions to 
sell. Scattering reports from Michigan 
indicate a somewhat limited demand 
and both growers and dealers have con- 
siderable quantities available for ship- 
ment. 
ONION PRICES, WITH COMPARISONS. 
[Red and yellow, per bushel.] 
Jan 1 Jan 1 Jan 1 
1903 1902 1901 
Chicago eee Bt D1L.Ze $ .85 
New York.... .83 1.35 1.10 
PIORIOR. .i4ces05" se 1.50 1.20 
aS 


Dairy Awards at Jamestown. 


A full account of the annual meeting 
of the New York dairymen’s ia- 
tion was given in American Agricultur- 
ist December 20 but owing to lack of 
space the awards on butter and cheese 
were omitted. They follow herewith: 

Although the general exhibit of dairy 


assoc 
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ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK? 


Thousands Have Kidney Trouble and Never 
Suspect It. 








To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp- 
-Root, Will Do for YOU, Every Reader of American 
Agriculturist May Have a Sample Bottle 
Sent Absolutely Free by Mail. 





products was not as large as the one 
shown at Watertown two years ago, 
there were as many products represe nt- 
ed. Of the 29 entries in creamery but- 
ter, the highest score, 97%, on the basis } 
of 100, was made by George M. Brown 
of Hammond. E. M. Gillett of Marcel- 
lus and G W. rter of Jamestown 
scored 97 “> mi 1g a tie for sec- 
ond pla ther ex s with score 
received ‘th this class are as follows: 
H. Cc. R cwell 94, eure Sines Sem E 
Fr. | \ y 92, George Bradw: 90, 
Thor Rutherword 96, T. H. Ww ight 
94, B. Wight 96, H G. Mayne 
96, I FE. Hovey 94, W 4. Hobkirk 96% 
da ee & k 96, William D. Griffitl 

{ ! 1d ¢ ie 5 ws 2 
Sp - t Crea rv Co 96, ] 
Ss. ( i 93 y Creamery ( 
ub, I ] Sats Canisteo C 1m- 
c 5 { ) : ’ } ‘ ( t ! A B ( 1 T I 
90, Cc. N ‘ { in ce 
Ly R 1 H Card 92, Mrs I 
> ( d » 

I ( tw mery | Tr 
print { ! were ntries W D. 
Griffith of Oakwood scored 97% points, 
securing first place, with W. A. Heb 
kirk of Waddington ring 97 as sec- 
ond. Othe xhibitors and points scor ad 
a s follows: Henry Libert 9614, E. F. } 
Rowley 94, Thomas F. Rutherford 96, 
EK. F. Hovey 94%, Diamond Rutherford 
96, Henry G. Mayne 95, E. F. Hovey 
94144, Diamond Creamery Co 95%, W. E. 
Spurr 95%, Sennett Creamery Co 96, B. 


S. Casper 961%, Rosemary Creamery Co 
96, Canisteo Creamery Co 92, H. R. 
Case 90. 

There were 12 entries in class three 








of dairy butter packages, and first 
place was won by a score of 95 by J. 
M. Risley of Rhinecliff; the second 
place, with 94 points, was given to O. 
E. Cross of Broken Straw. Other ex- 
hibits were as follows: Frank H. Dar- 
ling 90, Mrs Fred H. Clark 91, Lily 
Bridenbecker 92, Miss Vivian A, Meade 
88, r R. Widmer 90, Eva L. Shank- 
wiler 91, Ellis M. Santee 92, Jacob 
Smith 91, J. L. Wade 91, A, Car- 
ter $8. 

In class four of dairy 
there were six entries scoring as fol- 
lows: Mrs Fred W. Clark 91, Lily 
Bridenbecker 93, C. C. Hardenburg 94, 
W. P. Meade 90, Mabel Ackerman 92, 
KE. G. Dusenbury 92. 

The cheese exhibit was considered 
one of the very best that has ever been 
seen in western New York. The types 
were fairly well represented, and scores 


sca 
B. 


butter prints 


were very high. In the export cheese, 
of which there were 13 entries, J. E. 
Reed of Huevelton made the remark- 
able score of 99 points out of a pos- 
sible 100. He had a very close second 
in J. H. Searl of Lowville, who scored 


98% points. Both these were very close- 
Ty followed by J. E. Hargrave of Hue- 
velton with 981%, The other exhibits 
and scores received were as follows: C. 
E.- Griffin 98, Jessie Wood 98, A. E. Hel- 
mer 97, E. F. Rowley 95, M. E. Searl 
97, B. M. Graves 97, George Hogue 98, 
F. C. Goudy 98%, Peter F. Backmen 
971%4, H. A. Petrie 97%. 

In the home trade class there were 
38.entries, and J. E. Reed again car- 
ried off first place with 99 points. 

In the home trade twin class there 
were five entries, three of which scored 


98%, as follows: A. E. Helmar 97%, 
J. H. Searl 98%, George S. Alger 97, 
yeorge Coughlin 98%, H. A. Petrie 
98%. 

The only two entries in the Young 
American class were A. E. Helmer 


(To Page 28.] 





be 


It used 


to considered that only urinary 
and bladder troubles were to be traced to 
the kidneys, but now modern science proves 
that nearly all diseases have their beginning 
in the disorde of these most important 
organs. 
The kidneys filter and purify the blood— 
that is their work. 
Therefore, when your kidneys are weak 
or out of order, you can understand how 


quickly your entire body is affected, and how 





every organ ‘ms to fail to do its duty. 
If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin 
taking the kidney remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s 


ecause aS soon as your kidneys 



































ili help all the other organs Sui 
trial will convince anyone. it 
unhealthy kidneys are respone- 
ny kinds of diseases and if 
continue much suffering with 
sure to follow. Kidney eaemne DR. KILMER’S 
I ites the 1 ves, makes you dizzy, restless, 
eepless and irritable. Makes you pass water SWAMP-ROOT 
often during the day and obliges you to get 
up many times during the night. Unhealthy Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
kid Ss caus rheumatism, gravel, catarrh CURE. 
é the bladder, pain or dull ache in the back, DIRECTIONS, 
3 les; makes your head ache eeaeonan thew ar ame 
1 back he, caus indigestion, stomach meals and at bedtime, 
liver trouble, you get a sallow, yellow Cee 
complexion, 1 s you feel’ as though you doees and incrense to full dose 
l 2 you may have plenty of ao 
tion, 1 » Strength; get weak and = 
2 This greet remedy cures al! 
. » . ‘ -— e kidney, liver, bladder and Uric 
‘e for these troubles is Dr. Kilmer’s Acid troubles aud disorders 
~ Oo } world-famous kidney: reme due to weak kidnoys, such as 
ee > i catarrh of the biadder, gravel, 
€ I taking Swamp-Root you afford nate " lumbago and 
1l help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the Bright's Disease, which ts the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the ‘ame 
| — t is known to medical science. ame 8 cmt oe 
f is any doubt in your mind as to 
your condition, take from your urine on rising oy 
bout four ounces, place it in a glass or bottle gold by all Drucriste. 
and let it stand twenty-four hours. If on 
examination it is milky or cloudy, if there is a 
brick-dust settling, or if small particles float 
about in it, your kidneys are in need of imme- 


diate attention. 


Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is iD) 





used in the leading hospitals, recommended 
by physicians in their private practice, and 
is taken by doctors themselves who have (Swamp-Root is pleasant to take.) 
kidney ailments, because they recognize in it | at the drug stores everywhere. 
the greatest and most successful remedy for Don’t make any mistake, but 
kidney, liver and bladder troubles. remember the name, Swamp- 
If you are already convinced that Swamp- Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root is what you need, you can purchase the Root, and the address, Bing- 
regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles hamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 
SPECIAL NOTE—You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful rem- 
edy, Swamp-Root, sent absolutely free by mail, also a book telling all about 
Swamp-Root, and containing many of the thousands upon thousands of tes- 
timonial letters received from men and women who owe their good health, 
in fact their very lives, to the great curative. properties of Swamp-Root. In 


Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
American Agriculturist. 


writing to Dr. Kilmer & 
this generous offer in the 


be sure to say you read 
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are better than ever. 


‘Two tools you need now to make this year’s profits 


greater. Write for the new Iron Age 


Book, showing the fuil 

\ VA = 

= as BATEMAN MFG. CO. 
Box 132, Grenioch, W. J. 


“REPEATER” SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS. 
Ifyou want a good low-priced Smokeless Powder “load,” 
Winchester Factory Loaded “Repeater” Shells will surely 
suityou. Don’t forget the name: Winchester **Repeater,’’ 


THE YELLOW SHELL WITH THE CORRUGATED HEAD. 
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Tubular Separator 

Y is different from other separators—half ¢ 

the labor to turn—one-tenth the parts to ¢ 

You may have a free trial of it. 4 
Catalogue No. 100 free. 

Sharples Co., P. M, Sharples, 4 

Chicago. Ills, West Choster, Pa, 4 
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TWILL INSURE HOGS ¢ 
WHEN FEO MY AMEMED 


WRITEFOR tEAM. 


NEW HOG BOOK 
FREE! 


“ Hogology,” revised and enlarged, is the most 
practical and complete treatise on hog rai<ing 
ever issued. Gives in condensed fourm the results 
of a lifetime spent in the study of the care of 
hogs and the treatment of their diseases. You 
canot afford to attempt to raise hogs without 
foilowing ite advice. Sent free if you mention 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST when asking for it. 


Thousands of Dollars 


In extra profits are made every year by hog- 
raisers who use Haas’ Hog Remedy. Twenty- 
six years’ unequaled succesy. It isa Remedy— 
not a “* Food.” When buying it see that my 
Signature is on each package or can label, none 
genuine without it. It is gnaranteed by my 
Insurance Proposition, whereby 


| Pay [For ‘All Hogs That Die 


When it is fed as a preventive. This is the 
strongest bona- fide guarantee ever given a 
remedy. Write for terms. 


JOSEPH HAAS, V. $., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

















Separators 


have been sold too much on talk. 
We sell ours ontrial. Tryiton 
your ownfarm. The American 
wiil pay for itself even though you 
have butafewcows. The price 
is remarkably low. The machine 
is amoney maker. Write for 
separator book. Mailed free. 
American Separator Co., 
Box 1054 Bainbridge, N. Y¥. 
Won Medal at Faris Exposition. 


ABORTION|°r42y S82" | 


THAT THE 
Retention of Piacenta 


Kellogg Condition 
Failure to Breed Powder is the Best Known 
se diseases in the world? 


land the most successful 
men everywhere. 


Used by 
Paul, Minn. 














cure for the 
suceessful live stock 
for circular, Addres 


H. W. KELLOGG "00., St. 


[ THEY GET IT ALL, 


all of the nutriment in 7 

grain, vegetables, potatoes, 
ja) pumy ‘kins, ete., when it is 

properly cooked with our 


4 P 
Farme.’s Favorite 
Feed Covker. Furnice of 
HW best gre y iron. Boiler best 
galvanized steel. Especially 
ood for scalding hogs, boil- 
ng syrup,etc. Don’t wait un- 
m til you have paid ahicher 
= rice for an inferior article 
But write now for our prices 

and circulars. 
m4 Main St, Cortland, N. Y. 


Write 














| date 


| have 














SHROPSHIRES fy inner 
ed stock, Choice ewes bred. 
Chester White Swine. Orders 
booked for Spring Pizs. B. P. 
Rocks, fine stoek,a specialty. 
SIDNE®&Y SPRAGUE, 
Falconer, N. Y. 





Going to Feed Uattio This Winter? 


hen be sure and buy an Oagood 
Btandard Seale and know what 
you make. It will pay you. @s- 
good’s are simply constructed 

of best material. No repairs. 
30days trial, Fully guaranteed. 

ices and terms reasonable, Free 


Pr 
Catalogue. Osrood Seale Co., 105 Central St. Binghamton, N.¥. 
Sire a er rey R TES 


BEFORE BUYING fer ‘iunstratea eatates 
A NEW HARNESS 


with fuil description 
and prices to consumer, 
KING HARNESS CO., No. 9 Lake St., Owego, N. i. 
. 
The Oriole 
* 
Feed Miil 


g?inds fine, fast and easy, table meal 
aswell as feed. Low in price; made 
in most durable way possible. 
Send for circular and testimonials. 
2 Address, 
WILSON BROS., Easton,Pa, 














LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


Handling and Caring for Beef Cattle. 


Housing and feeding beef cattle in 
the winter is an interesting problem. 
That our readers may have the bene- 
fit of the successful experience of I. S. 
Long of Lebanon county, Pa, whose 
methods of corn culture have attracted 
so much attention, as printed exclusively 
in these columns recently, we print the 
following interview. Mr Long has three 
splendid barns which will accommmo- 
about 150 head of cattle. The 
models of neatness, and 
been arranged with a view of 
utility. One of these is shown in the 
picture in this issue taken recently by 
our editor. See Page 10. 

“Will you briefly describe the general 
plan and interior arrangement of the 
barn at your home place?” 

The building you photographed is a 
bank barn, 120 feet long by 50 feet deep, 
and 40 feet high. It has six stables for 
cattle and horses, three feeding entries, 
5 feet rear passageway to four stables, 
two rear ventilators to take away all 
bad air from stables. This is a new 
feature in a bank barn, and removes 
many objections to them. Stable ceil- 
ings are 12 feet high; hay mow at each 
end; four floors to dive into the barn. 
Used to store grain in straw, and do 
the threshing and fodder shredding in 
the building. There are two large gran- 
aries at each front end to store grain 
and feed. There are two stairways to 
the feeding entries. 

“How many cattle will the barn ac- 
commodate?’’ My new barns will each 
accommodate about 50 head, besides my 
cows and horses. 

“How are your 
what character of floor do you use?” 
I have no stalls in my feeding stable. 
My steers are not fastened in the sta- 
ble, 

“To what extent do you bed your 
dairy and beef cattle?’ I bed them 
enough to keep them clean, using plen- 
ty of straw for that purpose. 

“How is the manure handled, and is 
it stored or put upon the fields daily?’’ 
LI have regular manure yards under 
cover, and only haul out the manure 
once every year. I apply it on the land 
to be put in wheat, as described in my 
recent interview, I use manure 
spreaders. 

“In feeding beef « 


buildings are 


stalls arranged and 


attle what general 
ration do you use I feed corn ground 
fine with the cob and ground oats with 
wheat bran. 

“How much water per 
to each, and how is it governed?” My 
water trough is in the manure yard; 
the steers are turned out to drink all 
they want twice a day in cold weather. 
When the eather gets warm three 
times a day, allowed to stay out 
tor some time. 

“How much 


day is allowed 


and 


free outdoor exercise do 
you give your beef cattle, if any, during 
the winter months?” Only long enough 
to drink what water they want. 

“How and when do you prepare your 
general feed for the entire herd?” My 
grain feed is prepared as it is wanted 
to feed, and all my fodder is shredded. 

“How many head can one man man- 
age?’ Generally about 50 head. 

“What time in the spring are they 
turned out, or are they. finished in the 
stable, and if so what ration is used?’ 
Never turn them out to pasture. I gov- 
ern their ration by their condition. 
Generally feed about as much as they 
will eat of shredded corn, fodder, hay 
and short feed. 

“About when are 
what market do they 
From about June 1 to 15. 
sell them here to cattle dealers for 
Philadelphia market When I ship 
them I always send them to New York. 

“What value do you place upon the 
manure produced by the 130 head of 
beef cattle usually fed by you?” I 
hardly know what to say about the 
value of the manure. Farm land can- 
not be improved without the applica- 
tion of barnyard manure or green crops 
plowed down, and I use plenty of both. 

“Any other points or notes about 
what farmers in the east could do to 


they sold, and to 
usually go?’ 
Sometimes I 


feed and manage more beef cattle will 
be appreciated.” If farmers in the east 
want to get their land in a better pro- 
ductive condition, they must feed more 
stock, and make more manure. Fer- 
tilizer will not do it. In my opinion, 
temporary stimulant without barnyard 
manure will only hasten the ruination 
of land. 





Keeping Cows Clean. 
f. L. KEASEY, MICHIGAN. 

The illustration shows a cow stall in 
actual use. The contrivance over the 
shoulders of the cow is the unique fea- 
ture. Cows, when urinating, natural- 
ly arch the back, and if confined by 
rope or stanchion, will crowd as far 
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COW IN STALL. 


ahead as possible, thus allowing their 
waste to fall exactly where they would 
stand when feeding. The little device 
shown in the illustration in no way 
interferes with the arching of the spine 
but does force the cow to draw back 
instead of pushing ahead; thus the gut- 
ter back of the cow catches the filth 
and the floor remains clean. 

There is no rule to give for the ex- 
act placing of the structure, as dif- 
ferent breeds of cattle differ so in hight 
and length; however, piece No 2 should 
be located just back of upper point of 
shoulders, and from 1% to 2 inches 
above the back. This gives a chance 
for free movement and in no way in- 
terferes with the comfort af the cow. 
My cows are Jerseys, and frame is just 
20 inches from stanchions. No 1 is a 
block on which to fasten No 2. No 3 is 
the upright, which should extend to 
the joint above, and there be fa 
No 4 is a brace for the support of the 
frame, and should be nailed very firm, 
as the cow will break the trap if she 
can. No 5 is the gutter 

SS ns 
Selection of Hogs for Breeding. 
ILLINOIS. 


stened 


Cc. C. PERVIER, 

The careful selection of the breeding 
stock is of the utmost importance and 
is the foundation of success in raising 
hogs. I have seen farmers sell their 
choicest, largest and best brood sows, 
because they would bring more money 
than the others and keep the inferior 
ones for’ breeding purposes. There 
can be but one result from this practice 
and that is a general deterioration in 
the quality of the herd. 

In the fall of the year I usually have 
75 to 80 shotes that have been pushed 
vigorously from birth. They are all 
run together until Dec, then I select 
15 of the largest, best developed and 
best proportioned sows in the entire 
lot. I constantly keep in mind the type 
of the pig that has made the greatest 
gain during the season, under the same 
conditions as the rest of the herd. This 
is the type of pig I want for breeding 
purposes. The animal that attains the 
greatest weight in the least time is the 
most profitable one for market pur- 
poses. Two extremes must be avoided 
in making the selection—great length 
without corresponding width, which 
indicates a poor feeder and late ma- 
turity, and the other is great breadth 
and without corresponding length, 
which indicates a chubby fellow, a good 
feeder, but not sufficient frame to ob- 
tain the best results. 

For 20 years I have followed this plan 
of selecting my breeding stock, always 
using young sows, with the most satis- 


factory results in every particular, 
After the breeding stock is selected, 
they are rung in the ear to mark them, 
and then placed in another lot or field 
with plenty of range. I know of na 
better promoter of appetite, health or 
strength of bone for the brood sow than 
abundant exercise. I not only give 
them the range of the pasture but allow 
them to follow the cattle in the stalk 
fields, where it can be done without 
trespassing upon my neighbors. 
GIVE BROOD SOWS PLENTY OF FEED. 

The brood sows are fed liberally with 
eorn but not quite so heavily as the 
fattening shotes. Milk and kitcneu 
are fed and also surplus vegetables, 
But corn and grass are now and will 
continue to be the chief feed and the 
cheapest feed for production of pork in 
either winter or summer. When the 
mating season arrives, which in my 
;ractice is in the first part of January, 
good judgment must be used in the 
selection of a sire. 

I wish to say right here that I am 
not in the swine industry for breeding 
purposes, although I occasionally sella 
few for that purpose, yet it is a side 
issue and no real part of my business. 
I am a feeder and in selecting my 
animals I keep one eye on the indi- 
vidual quality of the animal and the 
other on the Chicago market. I care 
nothing for the family history of the 
sire if he is a good individual, a gocd 
feeder and with a great big hearty 
appetite, capable of converting corn 
into pork about as fast you can 
throw it to him. Never make the mis- 
take of purchasing an animal on ac- 
count of his pedigree alone, even though 
it dates back.to that herd which being 
possessed by devils, ran down into the 
sea and were drowned. History says 
they were all drowned, but I doubt it. 
I think there are some of them left yet. 
The brood sows must not be stinted 
in their feed. There is more danger of 
having them too poor than too fat. 
They must be kept growing all the 
time and must not weigh ss than 300 
pounds at farrowing time erience 
and observation have convinced 
that the month of May with 
another best tim litters 
to come brood sov ret a wan 
weeks , , 
the 
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FEEDING THE PIGS. 
the young pigs begin to 
fed a little soaked corn 
placed in a small inclosure 
the old cannot go. 
Their feed is gradually increased until 
they are fed all the soaked corn and 
oats they will eat up clean, twice a day, 
care being taken not to the feed 
to sour. When the pigs are eight to ten 
weeks old, the dams removed to 
another lot and the pigs left in their 
old quarters until the weaning is over, 
when they are allowed to run together 
again as before. This matter of feed- 
ing not more than will be cleaned up 
at each meal, and but two mea!s per 
day is, in my judgment, of the greatest 
importance in preserving a vigorous 
and healthy appetite, which is so es- 
sential to the rapid accumulation of 
flesh. I do not like the plan followed 
by some feeders of keeping corn con- 
stantly by the hogs. It is as injurious 
to the digestive system of the hog as to 
any other animal, and in my experience 
has produced poor results, compara- 
tively. 
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Victories for the United States 


7 he following are some of the victories for the U. S. Separator at 
recent meetings of State Dairymen’s Associations: 


MAINE, Waterville, December 3-5, 1902 
The Highest, Second Highest and Third Highest Scoring Butter was all 


made by users of U. S. Separators, and included the 


Highest in Both the Dairy 
and the Creamery Classes 


The U.S, Butter had more entries and averaged higher than our “ would-be 
competitors’ and won 


10 FIRST, 9 SECOND and 6 THIRD PRIZES 
ee ee 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Littleton, Dec. 2-3, 1902 


There were more entries of U. S. Butter than all other systems combined, 
they averaged the Highest, and 








Dairy Tub, Class A 
Dairy Tub, Class A-2 
Dairy Prints, 
Creamery Prints. 


TAKING 4 FIRSTS, 2 SECONDS and 4 THIRDS 


Scored the Highest in 














SBA BB 
NEW YORK DAIRYMEN’S ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Jamestown, Dec. 9«12 


The Highest Score, 98 Points 


Won by the Diamond Creamery Co., J. L. Hyde & Son, Proprs., Massena, a ae 
users of 13 No. o (largest size) U. S. Separators, each one replacing an Alpha- 


DeLaval or Sharples Separator. 





2 EB BB 
ALSO REMEMBER THAT 


T= U.S. Separator "2. World’s Record 


for clean ski <imming. In fact it excels 
all others in so many points that it 


Standy in a Clauvy by Itself 























WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES 


Vermont Farm Machine Company 


BELLOWS FALLS ¥ * ~ » VERMONT 

























peers 


Fleming’s 3 are free 
if they fail, 


CURED IN 2 WEEKS. 


Fifteen to 30 days is all the timo 

required tocure with Fleming’s 

Fistula and Poll Evil Cure. Other 

remedies require months and 

atten, fail, This has never yet 
riled, 





You need never lose an animal or forfeit 
a cent of its value by reason of lump jaw, 
Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure takes off ev ery 
vestige of the lump. Seldom leaves a scar, 
Easy to use and harmless, 


Spavin Cured witsics. 


One treatment is usually all that is re- 
quired to take off any spavin with Fleme« 
ing’s Spavin Cure. Jo cost if it fails. 
q jay for circulars on any or all the above reme- 
dies. State which circulars are wanted, 

FLE MING BROS., Chemfat« 
221 Union Stock Yards, ole” — —_ Ii. 


SEND US & COW 


Steer, Bull, or Horse hide, or any kind of hide 

or skin, and let us tan it with the hair on, soft, 
light, odorless, for robe, rug, coat or gloves. 

ut first get our Catalogue, giving prices, and 

our shipping tags and instructions, s0 as to 

avoid mistakes. Webuy raw furs and ginseng. 

THB CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 

116 Mill Street, Rochester, N.Y. 

















Iv ONLY COSTS 





Acent tolearn why the Frost Double Strength Coiled 
Spring Steel Wire is the only practicalthing to use 
in building vour fencing, No ratchets needed, spring 
in wire takes up slack, so you have a fight fence ail 
thetine. TH& FROST WIRE FENCE co.,, 
Cleveland, 0. 





























if "You Sieuck 


up just ons roli of Page Fenee, you'll never 
think of using that fence machine again. Try it. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO,, ADRIAN, MICK. 





F S W t with knowledge of farm stock 
armers ons’ an e and fair education to work in 
an office; $60 a month with advancement, steady employ- 
ment; must be honest and reliable. Branch offices of the 
association are being established in each state. App! y at 
onee, giving full part eulars. 1e Veterinary Scicnce 
Association, London, Canada. 


NO HUMBUG-> Parrest Toots 


Humane Swine V Stock Marker and Calf Dehorner, 
Stops Swine of all aces — om rooting. Makes 48 different 
ear marks, large or Novhange of blade. Extracts 
Horns. Testim: nial $1.50, or send $1.00 and get 
it on trial. If it sults, send balance Pat. May 6. 192,-17 
years. FARMER BRIGHTON, FAIRFIELD, 1OWA, 











ANe INSTANT’S PAIN 


and the dehorning fob is smoothly done, no 
crushing or bruising if 


KEY STONER 


Dehorning Knife 
fsused. Easy, sure and most speed 
in operation. Noevil results can fol- 
low. Cuts from foursidesatonce. En- 
dorsed by veterinarians. Guaranteed. 


M, T. PHILLIPS, POMEROY, PA. 


AFTER TRIAL 


ifour Quaker City Grinding Mill 
does not prove to be the best you have 
ever seen or used for all classes of work, 
send it back tous. We guarantee every 
mill, Crushes and grinds all grains 
singly or mixed. Makes excellent corn 
mocal for table use. BALL BEARINGS—run3 
easy. Send for 26th Annual Catalog. Mailed FREE, 

We handle alletandard makes of farm imple- 
ments. Get our prices on what you want. 


4, W. STRAUB & CO., 3737 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Whe A, W. STRAUS CO., Canal and Randolph Sts., Chicago. 


PLOWING MADE EASY. 


(4 The Wonder Plow Attachment | can 
be attached to beam of an ‘ 
regulates de ae and width of 
saves 1-3 dr on horses, Fr 
{i labor of ‘aan as you need ni 
Dad plow handles to do perfect 

lowing 10 year old boy can plow 

hardest soi). 

AGENTS WANTED. Fast seller 
everywhere. Big money for workers. No charge 
for exclusive territory. Add: ess at once. 


WONDER PLOW CO., 4 Factory St., Saint Clair, Mich. 
































BARN AND DAIRY 


Selection of Hogs for Breeding. 


{Frem Page 16.] 

Corn alone, for growing animals, is 
not the best feed, as it is too carbon- 
aceous and does not stfpply sufficient 
material for the growth of frame and 
lean meat or muscle. An abundance 
of g1 in my opinion, the cheapest 
and best food that can be used to bal- 
ance the corn. It is true that oil meal, 
bran, shorts, oats or rye may, under 
some conditions, be used in connection 
with corn, profitably. But I do not 
concede that they can be used with as 
much profit as grass or pasture. And 
when I say pasture, I mean the clovers, 
timothy or bluegrass in such abundance 
that a pig can fill himself in short 
order and not be compelled to graze 
from the rising until the setting of the 
sun and then go home at night so hope- 
lessly discouraged that he has no appe- 
tite for his evening meal. 

We have now reached the time for 
selection of breeding stock to which I 
have already alluded. The old hogs 
have been marketed and the breeding 
stock for the ensuing year selected, the 
remaining shotes are pushed until ready 
for market, which is usually at nine 
to ten months of age. I long ago aban- 
doned the old method of carrying a lot 
of shotes through the second summer 
to be fattened and sold at the age of 
16 to 20 months. There is much less 
profit in that method and far greater 
risk from Besides we now 
make the pigs as heavy at less than 12 
months as we formerly did at eighteen. 


‘ass is, 


disease, 


rr 
The Question of Coloring Butter. 


Agriculturist in the issue 
of December 6 stated that Maj H. E. 
Alvord, chief of the dairy division of 
the department of agriculture, would 
attend the New York state dairymen’s 
convention at Jamestown and make 
himself clear on the subject of coloring 
butter. I have seen no announcement 
of his presence at that meeting and 
would like to know what was done and 
if he was there.—[P. E. N., New York. 

Dairy interests, west and east, are 
awaiting with as much patience as 
possible further declaration on the part 
of Maj Alvord regarding his position 
on coloring butter. It will be remem- 
bered that at the recent Milwaukee 
convention of the creamery butter 
makers’ association he opposed the use 
of butter color, and since that date has 
not made public any further expres- 
sions of opinion. He attended the De- 
cember meeting of the New York state 
dairymen’s convention at Jamestown 
and it was expected that further light 
would be thrown on the subject. 

Maj Alvord was present at the state 
dairymen’s convention, arriving on the 
first train the morning of the first day, 
and remained throughout the entire 
session. The appearance of Charles Y. 
Knight of Chicago, secretary of the 
national dairy union, at the convention 
the second day caused considerable 
comment and some uneasiness among 
certain dairymen. It was thought the 
recognition of Maj Alvord on the floor 
would bring Mr Knight to his feet in 
further response to the statements at- 
tributed to Maj Alvord at the recent 
Milwaukee meeting. To forestall any 
discussion or debates on the floor, the 
convention voted at its first session 
that the rules governing the general 
assembly at Albany should be observed 
during the proceedings of the dairy- 
men’s meeting. It was thought best 
not to permit any discussions on the 


American 


floor that might be embarrassing to 
any individuals present. 5 
It was suggested, therefore, that 
See Knight, who so energetically 


fought the oleo interests last season in 
Washington, and Maj Alvord should 
appear before the executive committee 
of the dairymen’s association and dis- 
cussed the matter. Just what expla- 
nation these gentlemen gave the com- 
mittee is not generally known. No 
statement was made to the convention 
relative to the matter so far as we 
know. Neither Maj Alvord nor Sec 
Knight had anything to say on the 
floor of the convention touching on the 
subject. The storm which originated 


and which for a time 
seemed hovering around Jamestown 
soon passed away and there was a 
clear sky. Everything calmed down as 
though nothing had happened. 

Maj Alvord was not backward in 
saying outside the hall that the reports 
of the western meeting, in his opinion, 
were unfair to him and that his state- 
ments had been greatly magnified and 
exaggerated. On the other hand some 
gentlemen who were present at the 
Milwaukee meeting and heard both 
sides of the case thought the published 
statements were very modest in their 
criticisms of Maj Alivord’s remarks and 
attitude relative to the coloring of nat- 
ural butter. A brief statement of Maj 
Alvord’s position and a statement from 
Sec Knight would have done much to 
rave cleared up a matter which is now 
shadowed and darker than ever. 


at Milwaukee 








Feeding Prize Sheep. 
JOUN MILTON, MICHIGAN, 

Our show sheep are fed principally on 
bran and oats with clover hay. They 
have all kinds of green feed during the 
Warm season. My breeding flock is al- 
ways in excellent condition. This year 
the season is very late and pastures 
green. I have had very little trouble 
with my flock so far. I do not give the 
ewes grain at all when they are suck- 
ing lambs. 

During the winter they are kept on 
cornstalks and dried hay, being shel- 
tered at night and from hard storms. 
My lambs usually begin to come in 
March. About April 10 or thereabouts 
the sheep go on grass, but are fed a 
little grain and oats for a few weeks 
after they have been turned out. The 
lambs run with the ewes for about three 
months, then they are taken from them 
and put in on a field of rape and fed 
oats once a day. I find by keeping the 
right kind of sheep and using the best 
imported rams the lambs will always 
grow into something fine. 








Experience with Bitter Milk. 
A. C. M’PHERSON, OHIO. 

Very often complaints are made about 
cows giving bitter milk. The causes 
may be bad drinking water, bacteria, 
or a certain stage of lactation, or by 
cows eating weeds, ete. If the milk 
when first drawn is sweet and whole- 
some the bitterness is caused doubtless 
by bacteria and can be remedied by 
scalding while the milk is fresh. The 
utmost care should be taken by the 
milker also, as to the care of the cow 
and also to his own clothing. As the 
skin of the cow is an active excreting 
agent and a large amount of foul mat- 
ter removed from the blood by it, it 
stands to reason that this matter must 
be removed or else it will dry and clog 
the pores. This dry dandruff must be 
removed or it will get in the milk and 
cause a most unpleasant odor’ very 
quickly. 

A card made of fine wires should be 
used first, followed by a stiff brush. 
These two implements should be used 
every morning on each cow before at- 
tempting to milk. But a few moments 
will be required for the work each day. 
The extra work will be doubly repaid 
in the increased health of the animal 
and improved appearance. The water 
to which the cows have access should 
be pure. They should not be allowed to 
drink from stagnant pools. If these 
matters are attended to there should 
be no bitter milk. Sometimes the cow 
is too far advanced in lactation and 
this is the cause of the bitterness. If 
all means fail to remedy the trouble, 
she should be dried up, fattened 
for market or otherwise disposed. 











Protecting Silage in the Silo—On the 
remarkable 15-acre dairy farm recent- 
ly described in these columns, the Rev 
J. D. Detrich has a clever way of keep- 
ing his silage in splendid condition af- 
ter the silo has been opened. Late in 
the spring when other feed begins to 
come in from the field, Mr Detrich 
closes his silo, keeping the silage for 
use later when feed is scarce. He cov- 





ers the surface of the silage with q 
layer of rye straw several inches thict,, 
This is tramped down as firmly as pos- 
sible and is then covered with a thin 
uniform layer of clay. This is tramped 
down firmly and is left in this way un- 
til he is ready to begin feeding agai: 
The clay and straw are then removed, 
Mr Detrich ensilage is 4 
sweet and wholesome as from a freshly 
opened silo? There is no loss of ma- 
terinl and he considers it one of the 
best methods he has ever pursued. Hig 
silos have a sort of hood made of boards 
over top to protect them, 

Sugar Beets for Pigs--Among the 
root crops grown at the Montana ex- 
periment station for stock, sugar beets 
were fed exclusively to hogs. The sta- 
tion reports that too much cannot he 
said in favor of feeding sugar beets w 
pigs which are being wintered over, 
They can be fed whole and raw, the 
animals requiring but little grain. From 
12 to 15 tons of sugar beets can be pro- 
duced from one acre of land at a cest of 
not to exceed $25 





Says the 


Sheep Fatten Well in Cold Weather 


—In some Michigun tests as to the b 
time of the year to fatten lami 
was shown that flesh was put on m: 
rapidly during cold weather than dur- 
ing warm. This has been the observi- 
tion of most sheepmen. Warm tem- 
peratures are not conducive to good re- 
sults in the fattening pen., For that 
reason lambs and sheep should not |} 


put on heavy grain feed until late in 


the fall. 


Milk Veins are an important indi- 
cation of the milking capa ity of a cow, 
A poor milker never has xd veins; 
a good one generally has ~ tors 


tuous ones. 


Steamed Feed for sheep has been 


found quite satisfactory. It is the gen- 
eral feeling, however, that this method 
of preparing feed is profitable only 
where the flocks are large 











Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Lameness—J. €., Mississippi, has 2 
mule that is lame in one forefoot, also 
a mare that swells behind the jaw and 
rubs her mane and tail. Poultice the 
mule’s foot for a week with warm 
bran mash put into a bag and tied on 
the foot, change the poultice twice a 
day, then mix two drams cantharides 
with one ounce lard, rub this on 
around the coronet, give a month's 
rest. For the mare, mix four ounces 
sulphate of iron and fom ounces 
nitrate of potassium, divide into t 
give one night and morning in 
bran mash. Also mix one ounce act 
tute or 1ead, two ounces tincture opium 
and one quart soft water, rub the af- 
fected parts once a day with a little 
of it. 


doses, 


Sore Shoulders—R. P. M., Louisiana, 


wants a remedy to prevent horses’ 
shoulders from becoming sore from the 
collar. Have the collar to fit the shoul- 
der, then see that the draft from the 
tugs is evenly distributed over the 
shoulder. If the draft is either too 
pressure on the point of the shoulder. 
The draft can be regulated by tighten- 
ing the hamestrap at the top and 
slackening the lower one; this will ele- 
vate the draft, and by tightening the 
lower one and slackening the top one 
will lower the draft. Befcre putting on 
the collar, see that it’ is clean and 
smooth, as dandruff often accumulates 
on it and is a frequent cause 9f sore 


shoulders. 

Wire Cut—B. P. S., New York, kas a 
horse that was cut on barb wire The 
cut has healed but has left an en- 
largement, will it do to cut it off? [ff 
will do more harm than good to cut it 
off. It is best to let such enlargements 
alone. 





Congestion—Subscriber, 
found one of his calves dead; it was 
swollen, and blood on its nose. Thera 
is another sick. It is stiff and lame. 
The trouble is congestion, brought on 
by exposure to cold. Put calves in 4 
warm place, and give warm bran 
mashes twice a day, also give each a 
tablespoonful of tincture of ginger and 
gentian at a dose twice a day in a pint 
of cold water. 


New York, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


This is a De Laval 
Anniversary, Too 


(Beez 


f{ is just twenty years since the introduction of the DE LAVAL CREAM 
1 SEPARATOR in America—Afteen years since the introduction of the Hand 
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Separator and twelve years since the second revolutionizing introduction of 
the “Alpha-Disc”’ system. into the DE LAVAL machines. These dates 





mark history-making epochs in the Dairy industry of the world. The 
separator revolutionized and modernized dairying. In fact it made an industry of 
dairying and put it on a businesslike basis. This was first true of the creamery or 
factory and then a few years later with the introduction of the successful hand 
machines became equally so of home or farm creaming or buttermaking. 

€! In all this tremendous development, representing uncountable millions of dollars 
to the agricultural interests of the world, the DE LAVAL machines have always led 
—the genius of their inventors and the aggressive enterprise of their promoters 
forcing the way against indifference and opposition. 

| A few years back the concerns which are now so enthusiastically trying to seli 
imitations of the earlier types of the De Laval machines, upon which patents have 
expired, were stubbornly fighting the success of the centrifugal separator in the effort 
to keep on selling the creamers and ony skimming appliances they were making. 

€/ During these twenty years over 400,000 DE LAVAL separators have been sold, 

which have gone into every country on a face of the earth, carrying progress and 
prosperity in dairying in their train. The sale has doubled almost every year, and 
from too machines in 1883 will be more than 100,000 in 1903. 

€| A De Laval catalogue is a separator text book and may be had for the asking. 





The De Laval Separator Co. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if uot paid in advance, 
61.50 per year, A _ year’s sudseciption free for a 
club of two, Subscriptions can commence at any 
time during the year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To ll foreign 
countries $2 or 83 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan0t shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1904, 
Feb0t to February 1, 1994, and so on, When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will 
continue to receive this journal untii the publishers 
are notified by letter to discontinue, when all 
arrearages must be paid. If you do not wish the 
journal continued for another year after your sub- 
scription has expired, you should then notify us 
to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN _ ADDRESS-When ordering a 
change in the address, subscribers should be sure 
to give their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every. town to 
solicit subscriptions. Terms sent on application, 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 


counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application and correspondence invited. For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 


department, The American Agriculturist is unques- 
tionably the best and cheapest medium in which 
to advertise for rural business in the Middle or 
Southern States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the 
Teliability of cach and every advertiser in this 
journal, This guarantee is irrevocable and means 
ow what it says, It means that no advertisement 
s allowed in our columns until we are satisfied 
that the arvertiser is absolutely reliable and that 
any subscriber can safely do business with h 
It further means that if any subscriber is swindle 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will 
reimburse him for the full amount of his loss, 
Complaint, however, must be made within one 
week from date of any unsatisfactory transaction, 
with proofs, etc, and within one month from date 
advertisement appeared, so that the matter can 
be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh 
in mind. We do not, of course, guarantee that 
one advertiser's goods are better than another’s, 
but we do guarantee that the advertiser will fur- 
nish the article he advertises on the terms stated. 
It is a condition of this contract that in writing 
fo advertisers you state that you saw their adver- 
tisement in American Agriculturist, 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money orders, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent by regular mail. Pos- 
tage stamps will be accepted for amounts less than 
$1, one-cent stamps preferred. Money orders, checks 
and drafts should be made payable to Orange Judd 


Company. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
__ ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 3, 1903 

ood health, happiness and prosper- 
fty to each and every one of our sub- 
scribers and friends, for 1903. 














The good roads movement is going 
to have another great boom, now that 
the automobile has come to _ stay. 
Farmers everywhere will be glad to 
help along better roads, provided they 
are not obliged to pay an undue propor- 
tion of the cost thereon. Farmers are 
not opposed to good roads. On the 
contrary, experience in many sections 
of the country, particularly in New 
Jersey and Massachusetts, proves that 
agriculturists are most enthusiastic for 
and much benefited by good roads. Our 
readers, therefore, welcome the renewed 
interest in this great subject. Our poor 
roads are a crying disgrace to Ameri- 
ean civilization. It is almost universal- 
ly true, taking the states as a whole, 
that country roads are little better than 
they were 50 years or a century ago. 





As a result of the encouragement 
given by American Agriculturist for 
the past two years in the use of lime, 
sulphur and salt for the destruction of 
San Jose scale, this material is now 
becoming a standard in the east and 
elsewhere. Recent reports from fruit 
growers and others who have applied 
this material during the past year in a 
practical way are encouraging and 
show conclusively that this wash has 
come to stay. But for the unfortunate 
report that was widely circulated 
throughout the east several years ago 
that lime, sulphur and salt, while ef- 
fective in California, was of little or no 
value in eastern orchards, in the con- 
trol of this pest, it would no doubt 
have been in use long ago, and many 
fine orchards would have been in bet- 
ter condition to-day than they are at 
the present time. Partly as a result of 


EDITORIAL 


the agitation by the editor of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist at various horticul- 
tural meetings last winter, several ex- 
periment stations took up this prob- 
lem and have made practical tests dur- 
ing the past season in.orchards and 
have proved the efficiency of this com- 
bination. In every case the _ results 
have been encouraging. We will print 
from time to time reports of the ex- 
periments of practical workers in or- 
chards during the past season. 





What of the Future? 





The past speaks for itself. Good or 
bad, it is irrevocable. 

Even the present exists but for a day. 
It is the future that concerns us. 

Yet most of us can judge the future 
only by basing our judgment upon the 
present and the past. No mind can 
penetrate the future, but the course of 
a great periodical may, to a reasonable 
extent, be forecasted in the mind of 
the subscriber who has wintered and 
summered with it. 

To these old friends it is needless to 
say that during 1903 American Agricul- 
turist will be even better than in the 
past, but to thousands of new friends, 
such assurances are not out of place. 
Everything that experience, science, 
organization, capital and co-operation 
can do will be done to make American 
Agriculturist during the coming year 
uniquely indispensable upon every farm 
and in every home throughout our great 
western country. Each and every 
branch of agriculture and live stock 
husbandry will be covered by the best 
practical and scientific authorities, and 
at the proper season. The same is true 
also of the domestic, educational and 
social interests of our western farm 
homes, 

But while excelling in these respects, 
American Agriculturist will take right 
hold of the great work of aiding pro- 
ducers to so co-operate that they may 
buy their supplies and sell their prod- 
ucts to better advantage. The great 
principles of co-operation and combina- 
tion must be made use of by our farm- 
ers if they would develop the largest 
prosperity. It is not enough for Amer- 
ican Agriculturist to present the latest 
and best knowledge about production of 
farm staples or live stock. We must 
go-further and inaugurate a movement 
that will enable farmers to get their 
products to consumers with the least 
expense. This must be done in the fu- 
ture much more than in the past, or the 
farmer will be unable to hold his own 
against trusts of capital and trusts of 
labor. 





Tnless all signs fail, the outbreak of 
foot and mouth disease in New Eng- 
land is under complete control and will 
soon be entirely eradicated from the 
country. While possibly there was more 
furor over the outbreak early this win- 
ter than warranted, the natural fears 
of live stock interests and the authori- 
ties and the prompt measures taken 
were on the right side. The vigorous 
action of Sec Wilson in quarantining 
certain New England states served to 
inspire confidence on the part of old 
England, our best buyer of American 
meat products, and the export trade 
has continued with practically no dis- 
turbance. The cost of stamping out 
the disease, the end of which is now in 
sight, is infinitesimal compared with 
what it would have been were the dis- 
ease permitted to spread. 





The articles submitted in our fence 
and fence making contest were fairly 
satisfactory, but showed that the farm- 
ers in general are not alive to the im- 
portance of the fence problem, which is 
one of the most serious in farm man- 
agement. On the whole, however, it 
appears from the experiences submit- 
ted that the matter of securing a cheap, 
durable fence is being earnestly con- 
sidered by all classes of farmers. The 
days of the old rail fence are past, ex- 
cept in a very few cases. New ways 
of utilizing old rails were suggested 
and these suggestions will be presented 
in our columns from time to time. The 


wire and picket fence seems to have 
had its day, as the pickets soon rot off 
near the ground, rendering the entire 
line useless in a few years. Barbed 
wire is still the favorite where long 
lines are to be constructed for cattle 
and horses. The hedge is very efficient 
but takes up a large amount of ground 
and requires much time and labor ta 
keep trimmed. The prevailing opinion 
seems to be that some form of the wo- 
ven wire fence is by all odds the best 
for all kinds of stock. It is still some- 
what expensive, but is very durable, 
retains its shape indefinitely if prop- 
erly put up, and will prevent the pas- 
sage of all farm stock, some forms be- 
ing even rabbit proof. Steel posts have 
not been tried very generally, but are 
promising. Planting groves of locust, 
catalpa and rows of osage orange for 
post timber seems quite feasible. The 
prizes, amounting to $10, have been 
distributed as follows: First, $5, J. O. 
Shroyer, Humboldt, Neb; second, $3, T. 
A. Huffer, Lewisville, Tex; third, $2, 
Grant Davis, Whitehouse, N J. All the 
best articles will be printed as space 
permits, the first prize winner next 
week, 





Aren't we justified in speaking about 
ourselves once in 60 years? 





The latest tangible effort toward 
widespread co-operation among farm- 
ers is the newly organized National So- 
ciety of Equity, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis. The promoters, with J. 
A. Everitt of Indianapolis, president 
of the society, have before them the 
hope of so organizing farmers as to 
make better progress than in the past 
in the way of keeping control of crops 
and marketing these judiciously. The 
plans include the establishment of 
warehouses and cold storage plants, a 
complete system of crop. reporting. 
There is the hope to accomplish some- 
thing in equalizing the altogether too 
wide difference between what produc- 
ers receive and consumers pay for farm 
products American Agriculturist heart- 
ily approves any and every logical 
measure to secure these needed reforms, 
and will watch with interest the prog- 
ress of this latest effort. From all 
available information relative to the 
plans of the Society of Equity, in its 
purpose to “fix prices,’”’ we fear due rec- 
ognition has not been made of the fact 
that it is one thing for farmers to 
agree, even in theory, on a certain price 
for wheat, and another to force west- 
ern Europe, the world’s market, to pay 
them. Russia, Argentina, India and 
other agricultural countries look to 
England, France and Germany to take 
their surplus, and are thus direct com- 
petitors of our own farmers. After all, 
true co-operation among producers has 
accomplished much in the past years 
and can accomplish more. 








The annual free seed farce is once 
more under way. The government is 
now sending out some 40,000,000 pack- 
ages, with congressmen happy over 
this, to them, inexpensive method of 
vote-getting at home. For the good of 
agriculture, it is well that some of our 
lawmakers in the national capitol are 
opposed to the annual free seed dis- 
tribution, with its weak points now fa- 
miliar to all well-posted persons. Yet 
public sentiment is not sufficiently 
strong to work a reform. 





The confidence that the American peo- 
ple have come to have in American Ag- 
riculturist is partly due to the fact that 
for 60 years only reliable advertise- 
ments have been admitted to our col- 
umns. Great as was the care exercised 
in earlier years, the present manage- 
ment have been still more strenuous in 
this respect, Indeed, we years ago went 
so far as to insure satisfactory dealings 
between our subscribers and advertis- 
ers by guaranteeing: the reliability of 
our advertisers. American Agriculturist 
was the first agricultural weekly to 
make this innovation. It works admir- 
ably, for our subscribers and advertis- 
ers, but of course obliges us to refuse 
many thousands of dollars’ worth of 





advertisements each year. However, 
we have the satisfaction of good work 
well done, and believe, also, that in the 
long run this kind of honesty is the 
best policy. 





“Corporate farming” is coming. By 
this we mean the ownership and man- 
agement of farms by corporations. An 
instance of what can be done in thig 
line is afforded by the interesting arti- 
cle about the Funk farm noted in a re- 
cent number of American Agricultur- 
ist. We expect to see such instances 
multiplied in the future. It will fre- 
quently be found advisable for several 
adjoining farmers to merge their inter- 
est into a single company, incorporated 
under the corporation laws of the state. 
The management of such farm compa- 
nies will of course be divided among 
the principal owners in such way that 
the talents and abilities of each shall 
be utilized to the best advantage. There 
is a chance here for the co-operative 
idea to be worked out to the profit of 
all concerned. And in many cascs also 
this idea can be utilized without inter- 
fering at all with the independence of 
each farm family. This topic is one of 
big interest and we would like to see 
its pros and cons discussed, Our 
friends who know of instances of this 
kind, whether successful or unsuccess- 
ful, are requested to write us about the 
same. Certainly there are important 
advantages to be gained by consolida- 
tion of farms in certain cases, but no 
general rules can be applied to the 
proposition. 


Rotation for Truck and Fruits. 


HUGH H. WEBSTER, ONTARIO COUNTY, N ¥. 





I have made many mistakes which 
I can see now, one of them being my 
effort to raise a little of everything, 
and not enough of any one to make a 
specialty of it. I shall drop currants, 
gooseberries, black and red raspber- 
ries and blackberries, and put my time 
and energy on strawberries. I set a 
small apple orchard last fall. I am go- 
ing to divide it into three equal parts, 
and use them in rotation as follows: 
First year, one-third for general gar- 
den truck, one-third for cabbage, corn 
or potatoes, and one-third for straw- 
berries. 

I will set the strawberries 30 inches 
apart each way, letting each plant 
make only four runners, The follow- 
ing spring I will take out every other 
plant, leaving my fruiting plants 1 
foot apart in the row. By so doing I 
will get extra strong plants for sale 
or setting, and 15,164 plants per acre to 
bear fruit. With good tillage and plen- 
ty of fertilizer, I hope to make it a 
success. Indeed, I have done it on a 
small scale. The second year, one-third 
bearing bed, one-third new bed, on first 
year garden. My garden, on cabbage, 
corn and potato ground; the third year, 
garden on old strawberry bed, and new 
bed on garden and fruiting bed. I keep 
all blossoms off new bed the first year. 








In Judging Sheep, high value is 
given to the back, which must be long, 
wide and level. The loin must be fully 
developed. Quality also is marked high. 
This means clean bone, silky hair, fine 
skin and a large percentage of meat. 
The condition of the animal is also an 
important point, and consists in a desir- 
able firmness and development of flesh, 
especially in the region of the high- 
priced cuts. 

Composting Cotton Seed, fine stable 
manure, cottonseed meal and phos- 
phate, as recommended by some south- 
ern planters, has not given satisfactory 
results at the Alabama experiment sta-« 
tion. Application of the different fer- 
tilizers separately have been more prof- 
itable. The best time for applying the 
fertilizer is just before the seed of the 
crop is planted. Cottonseed meal is 
desirable on nearly all the soils of Ala-~ 
bama except new lands, 


Kill Sick Fowls—If you have a sick 
chicken, do not hesitate to kill it and 
burn the carcass. Every weakling ac- 
cumulates yvermin.—[{Mrs J. M, W. 
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Farmers Must Know Their Business. 











AARON JONES, MASTER NATIONAL GRANGE 

The grange :; 1 the agricultural 
press 1iould be ; 1 ar actively co- 
operating to te h the better methods 
of agriculture, to the end that larger 
crops and better stock can be raised, 
at less cost, than under the old meth- 
ods. Agriculture 1} passed from an 
occupation mainly physical labor, to 
an ¢ upatio ! uiring the broadest 
information of soil id 41 conditions, 
kind | rot ! of crops best 
adapted to our varied soils and cli- 
matic onditions. \ » as to wh 
where and how to market the products 
of the farm to best dvantage. 

The n ssity f information 
broad knowledge on all these matt 
makes the work of the grange clos 
allied to that of icultural colle 3 
experimental stations, national state 
departments of agriculture and horti- 
culture, live stock and other associa- 
tions of farmers which have for their 
purpose the elevation and advance of 


conditions. 
In addition to all this, the agricul- 
tural press is an educational factor of 
great benefit and value to all farmers, 
and they cannot afford not to avail 
themselves of all these avenues of in- 
formation. A single suggestion, found 
in a single issue of some of our best 
agricultural journals, when adopted 
and applied to the farm, is worth many 
times the cost of years of subscription 
to all the leading agricultural journals 
published in our country. 
The relation of American 
to other countries, soils, climate, 


agricultural 


agriculture 
laws 


rele ating to transportation facilities and 
charges, cost of labor and rate of tax- 
ation, are all questions affecting Amer- 
ican agriculture, and must be under- 
stood _ by the intelligent American 
farmer, to enable him to understand 
the re lation of legislation to the suc- 





The de- 


cess of American agriculture. 
velopment of transportation facilities 
by land and sea has brought all na- 
tions of the world in close competition 
with each other in all the leading prod- 
ucts of the world, and all laws effect- 
ing these exchanges should be fully 
understood by all American farmers. 
As I view the future of. agriculture 
in America, the organization of farm- 
ers is a necessity for their success. 
Study, investigation, the taking, read- 
ing and writing.for the agricultural 
press, becomes a matter of necessity 


G. P. SHEPPERD 
SAMUEL SMALL 





and duty which we cannot ignore or 

escape if the American farmer hopes 

to hold his relative position in the in- 

dustrial interests of our matchless 

country. . r 
Grange Notes. 

National Lecturer N. J. Bachelder, in | 
the Quarterly Grange Bulletin, suggests 
the following topics during 1903. First 
quarte! general topi Organization. 
January—To what extent is the organ- 
ization of capital justifiable? Te bru- | 
é To what extent is the organiza- | 
t 1 of labor justifiable? March- To 
what extent is the organization of } 
farmers justifiable, and what is our 
duty in protecting the people from un- 
just demands of organized labor and 
capital? Second quarter, general topic, 
Education. Third quarter, general top- 
ic, Farm management. Fourth quarter, 


general topic, Character building. 
Apple Grove grange of Middle- 
march, Ont, enjoyed a very interesting 
paper on Farmers’ organizations, by 
Master John Lyle. Officers were 
elected: Master, John Lyle; lecturer, 


secretary, J. N. Futcher. 
Jabel Robinson, M P, of 
and master of the domin- 


Frank Hunt; 
Past Master 
this grange, 


ion grange of Canada, recently spoke 
at Omagh and Burlington on grange 
work. 

MARYLAND. 

At the annual session of the Mary- 
land state grange last month, State 
Master Ager reported the condition of 
the order in Maryland as in a very 


much better 
There have 


condition than a year ago. 
been organized during the 
year eight new granges, seven being 
in Carroll county and one in Howard 
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is the earliest, easiest worked and most one ree 
oes land, By using tile you get rid of the 
rplus water and the air to the soil-. 


TILE DRAINED LAND 
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county. Four have been organized 
since the last meeting and several more 
are ready to organize. The following | 
members were elected to the executive 
committee: Mr H. J. Patterson, in the 
place of Mr Samuel R. Phillips.of Rock- | 
ville; Mr J. s. Hartman in the place of | 
Mr H. H. Miller, who tendered his res- 
ignation; Mr Richard Vincent, Jr, was 
re-elected. 


NEW YORK 
Ft Dayton observed its annual fes- 


tival of Pomona last week. ‘The ad- 
dress of Pomona Mrs J. E. Widrick 





was interesting and instructive. The 
operetta, Market Day, was given, and 











Clod Crusher and Leveler 
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Agents The best pulverizer — cheapest Riding Har- 
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row onearth. We also make wé ilk- 
. ing Acmes. The Acme 
crushes, cuts, pulverizes, 
turns and levels all 
soils for all pur- 
poses. Made en- 
tirely of cast steel 
= and wrought iron 
—indestructible. 

Catalog and Booklet, ‘4x Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free. ~ 
I deliver free on board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, Loulsville, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Prancisco, etc. 
Address DUANE H. NASH, SOLE MANUFACTURER - MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY: 
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22 
the drama, Old Fashioned Husking 
Bee, produced. 

Steuben county Pomona, at Hornells- 
ville, elected: Maste ry Cc. S. Meeker; 
lecturer, A. J. Potter; cretary, Lo- 
renzo Hulbert. A resolution was 
adopted unanimously in opposition to 
the state construction of a ba canal 
or the enlargement of the Erie canal. 
A resolution adopted requests the is- 
suing, by the federal government, of 
fractional currency, for transmissal 
through the mails. 

A grange ; organized at Peru, 
Clinton county, with J. W. Harkness, 
master; Charles Arthur, secretary; Mrs 
J. Arthur, lecturer. 

Beekman grange was organized in 
Washington Tent at ™ ekmantown 
Corners, November 22, reo kn Te 
Pardy, master; Mrs Mc R be ee secre- 
tary; Grant Moony, lecturer. 











The above granges were organized by 
Deputy John N. Stowe of Mooers. 
Steps are being taken by these granges 
leading to co-operative fire insurance 
which they expect soon to be enjoying. 
The deputy goes into Essex county 
January 16, in gran extension work. 

EKllenburg grange was organized at 
Elilenburg Center with G. W. Soper, 
master; R. R. Shelters, secretary; John 
H. Moore, lecturer. 

Mooers elected: master, FE. S. Parks; 
secretary, P. L. Mahan; lecturer, Anna 
Brill. Officers will be publicly installed 
January % 








Champlain will install office Jan- 
uary 6. 

PENNSYL VANTA. 

The greatest 1 d now i for all 
farmers to join Pe erange and receive 
the benefit of that best of r’s 
organizations, where we buy ! p- 
plies at wholesale pri 3 and carry iIn- 
sural for less t one ilf 1 cost 
in stock com} i rites J. J. Wheel- 
er, an enth i : Tiog county Pa- 
tron 

Tl stat neg Ss ] m - 
ing placed t Lt « i S ¢ ’ i 
to th hip subsidy bill, led a 
fixed re\ l or Y 4 i id 
of d ! ( l pro t 1S. 
Sugeest e 1 1 \ nt 
eould 1 its n pl on 
national public highway 1e! han 
spending it in the hil slands. 
Recommended trolley roads should be 
allowed to carry freight, and that Ieg- 


islation should be enacted to this effect; 
nlso that the parcels post should be es- 
tablished as a part of the post system 
All special privileges given to trusts 
and corporations, by legislation, should 
be repealed. The initiative and refer- 
endum was indorsed, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Subordinate granges of the state are 
electing legislative committees to cor- 
respond and work with the state grange 
committee, who will be present at the 
next session of the West Virginia leg- 
islature. The grange of this state is 
unanimously asking and demanding the 
equalization of taxation, compelling 
all personal property to be taxed ac- 
cording to its value, and thereby lower 
the tax on real estate. The farmers of 
our little mountain state must be heard 


from. We do not ask for unreasonable 
things: we only want what is just and 
right. We hope for it, and we’re work- 


ing hard for it. All farmers’ should 
join in this movement and help.—[B. L. 
Corbly. 
NEW JERSE 

The children of the members of 
Spring Mills grange, assisted by some 
of their young friends, gave a very 
interesting entertainment, it being a 
farce entitled Rippling Water Grange, 
written by a lady member of the 
grange. The proceeds placed a_ neat 
sum in the treasury. 


OHIO. 


R. L. Holman of the state grange 
executive committee reported the re- 
bate on co-operative trade arrange- 
ments had brought into oe state 
gZrange treasury the past year $1200 
after paying all expenses of con mee ting 
the business. 

The grange movement is one of the 
great uplifting forces of the day, 
builded upon the rock foundation of 
the nation, its strength the strength 
of the common people. By the com- 
bined union of common sense and ex- 
perience, each and every meeting 
should be one of the greatest value to 
every Patron. As the busy season 
draws to a close, it is to be hoped 


every Patron will put his shoulder to 
the wheel and bear his share of the 
burdens making Richland county one 
of the first in the state.—[Ethel G. Ink. 


GRANGE—TOBACCO 


Manufacturers and Farm Progress. 


° —_——-— 


The pioneers in agricultural progress 
are not confined to those who till the 
soil, cultivate the crops and care for 
live stock. (Co-exis = with the rec- 
ords of progress in eld, orchard and 
dairy on the part ae ‘producers, is the 
manufacture 
machinery and 
supplies. On ear.ier pages interesting 
agricultural 


wonderful growth in the 
of farm implements, 


accounts are recorded of 
development, but the story would not 


be complete without proper reference 


at this time to some of the manufac- 
turers who have played so important a 
part in this great work. 

Some of these have been advertisers 
in these columns for much more than 
50 years, others for substantially a gen- 
eration, others less time. For example, 
the Walter A. Wood Harvesting Ma- 
chine Company of Hoosick Falls, N Y, 
acvertises to-day and on another paze 
reproduces an advertisement which ap- 
peared in American Agriculturist in 
1858, when the concern was only Wal- 
ter A. Wood. The youth of the farm, 
and that means-men and women from 
90 years old downward, have been fa- 
miliar from earliest recollection with 
Webster’s Dictionary, and know some- 
thing of the wonderful growth and im- 
provement in this standard since the 
first advertisement of the G. & C, Mer- 
riam Company of Springfield, Mass, ap- 
peared in these columns in 1843. 

Among the manufacturers’ closely 
identified w ith the development of the 
dairy industry, and for many years ad- 
vertisers in these columns, are the Ver- 
mont Farm Machine Company of Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt nd the De Laval 
arator Company of Ne York city. B 
| yu ] business for 
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Among the pioneers in the manufac- 
ture of farm ee is the well- 
known Massachusetts house of Belcher 
& Taylor, freque ntty represented in our 
advertising pages. The founding of 
this concern was really in 1852, and it 
is 40 years since its incorporation un- 
der its present name. Another manu- 
facturer which has certainly reached 
its majority is the house of A. W. 
Gray’s Sons of Middletown Springs, 
Vt, established in 1840, and thus 62 
years old. In line with those men- 
tioned they have seen remarkable de- 
velopments in farm implements § and 
machinery. 





North Carolina Tobacco Growers Meet. 


A rousing meeting of the more enter- 
prising tobacco growers, from all the 
larger tobacco growing counties of the 
state,-was held at Rocky Mount, N C, 
late last month. Col J. S. Cunningham, 
in acreage the largest tobacco grower 
in the state, was the inspiring figure 
largely responsible for the general com- 
ing together of growers. As president 
of the state tobacco growers associa- 
tion, in his opening address he hurled 
hot shot right and left, stirring the 
500 growers present to intense enthu- 
siasm. 

Various committees were appointed 
to organize the tobacco growers in each 
county. 

The following 
adopted: 

“That the president and J. Bryan 
Grimes shall appoint on organization a 
committee of five ‘who shall have gen- 
eral supervision and control of the or- 
zanization of the tobacco interests in 
North Carolina. 

“That it shall be the duty of this 
committee to meet at the call of the 
president, and shall appoint or desig- 
nate organization to cover the terri- 
tory growing bright iene, to fix sal- 
aries and devise plans for raising the 
necessary funds to carry out the objects 
of this association. 

“That we urge and petition the mer- 
chants of North Carolina, especially 
those engaged in the retail trade on the 
mortgage system, to discourage the 
planting of an increased tobacco acre- 
age—as in our opinion an increased 
acreage of the tobacco for the year of 





resolutions were 


1903 means ruinous prices for the crop, 
and almost the complete bankruptcy of 


our section.” 








Tobacco Notes. 


The merging of the American tobacco 
tobacco 
causes, have 
caused a drop in prices paid for to- 
bacco, writes a Troy (N C) correspond- 
lanning to plant 
revising their 


company and the Imperial 


company, and other 


ent. Those who were p 
an increased acreage are 
plans. 


KENTUCKY—The tcbacco market in 
nd Hepkins coun- 
ties opened six weeks later than usual. 


Webster, Henderson a 


Ourto—Growers have been busy re- 
moving tobacco from the poles during 
late December, and in stripping since 


then, in Montgomery county. Too great 


care cannot be exercised to keep all 


wet or injured tobacco out of the bun- 


dies. Only a mild dampness is re- 


quired. While some mold has appeared, 


there is a large quantity of very fine 


leaf. 








Medicated Nest Eggs—lowa Sub- 
We are unable to give you the 


scriber: 
address of manufacturers of medicated 
nest eggs, but you can buy 


their efficiency after a few weeks. 
Some of them are so made that they 
can be dipped in kerosene or some 
patent lice killer, and will do good ser- 
vice again. A handful of tobacco stems 
in the nest answers the same purpose, 
and is much cheaper. 


I am so pleased with 






he American 








Agriculturis 

new my subscription and woul id like to 

see all my friends who are anxious to 

make progress in farming and stock 

re 1ising take the paper. For sound ad- 

vice, progressive ideas, and wide range 
ation 1 the modern princi- 
irming, it has no equa tx 
in, St Lawrence County, N Y. 
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Farmers’ Exchan nge Advertising 


Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


~SOTS TE 
THIS DE 





PARTMENT is e of the most va 
sble im the per At a very small cost oi Ca 
advertise pouitr dogs and live stock of all } 
seeds, fruits and vegetables, help or. situat 
wanted. In fact, anything to sell or buy. 

fTHE ADDRESS must be counted as part of t 
advertisement, and each initial, or a number, counis 
as one wo.d. Cash must accompany each orde 


and advertisements must have address on, as we 


| cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser 


| tion in issue of the following week. Advert.s¢ 








ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENi 
will not be accepted at >» above rate, but will 
be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents pet 
line each insertion, to go on another page 

THE RATE for the **Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only five counts a word each insertion, 


Address 
AMLRICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED 
WANTED Local or traveling men to sell_ best 
line nursery stock in New York, New Jersey, Peun- 
sylvania, apecial terms. C. R. BURR & Cu, 
Hartford, Ct. 





FARMERS’ WIVES can make money in spare 
time the year around, Sample 25 cents) MABEL 
BU RBANK, fillsboro Bridge, N H. 

WE pay $25 a week and expenses to men with 
rigs to introduce our Poultry Compound, JAVELLE 
MFG CoO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan, 

AG ENTS WANTED to sell the tent caterpillar 
gun. Write Kk. B. WILLIAMSUN, Clifton Springs, 
No Y. 


~ SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


TREES—One dolar’s s worth up at wholesale prices: 
secure variety now; spring payment; 80-page cata 
log. G. C, STON wholesale nurseries, Dansville, 
N Y. Established years, 







F RANC IS BRILL, seed grower, Hempstead, Long 
Island, N Y, spec alties Long Island cabbage seed, 
American cauliflower seed, ete, 

: YELLOW GLOBE onion seed, grown from se! lec ect- 
ed stock, 75 cents pound, less for quantity. J. J 
PARKER, Fredonia, ” ms 

60 VARIE TIES strawherry plants, $2 per 1000 and 
up. Send for 1903 catalog. H. W. HENRY, La 
Porte, Ind, 


SEED POT ATOR S— lure, sound and _ vigorous, 
Sixty popular varicties. A. G. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, 
: YY. 











FOR SALE Field peas. DIXON & CO, Elm 
N 


City, 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


MACTHIINERY & IMPLEMENTS .. . 
GASOLINE ENGINES—Three horse will saw ‘two 
cords of wood per hour. Price $1. Other sizes. 
Catalog freee PALMER BROS, Coscob, Ct. 


“ENGINES, boilers, sawmills, woodworking ma- 
chinery, wood splitters, Some ‘second-hand, BOY- 
DEN, machinery dealer, Springfie ‘ld, Mass 








LATEST well drilling machinery for’sale. LOOMIS 
CO, Tiffin, O. 





them of 
dealers. in poultry supplies. They lose 














EGGS AND POULTRY. 

POULTRY }y illustra 2 cents 
per year, 1 lu iple irc 
be-] } 1 t Kk f i.ly b 
scribers, Book alone, 10 cents ( 1log fj try 
| books fre POULTRY AVDVOCATI I ise, 
mx x 

CHOICE stock f W hit \ ts, Ply- 
Y th K i mas, I s tur- 
Keys, ge ducks a ( ( 1 PINE 
TREK FARM, Box M, Jan 

BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS } Strict 
ly choice, ] tock Large. y ; eed 
ing cocker¢ i a f i l gE } eis, Bb, 
H, ACNLEY, Spring Hill, VP 

9 VARIETIES—Any am ji 3 , eggs, pig- 
eons, hares, de ption, col i I r e book, 
10 cents. Rates f . Jd. Aw BERGEY, Lox F, Tel- 
ford, Va 

BRONZE turkeys, raised on the of Ve: mont, 
best to be had Al a tew Barred Ply 
mouth Rock pullets, J. 1} HEMENWAY, Chel 
sea, Vt. 

THOROUGHBREI P g va ie 
ties. inclose stamp for illustrat t g and price 
list, SILAS MINSHALL, Delava a) 

BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS~—Stock for sale, 
Booklet — free BRANCH VALLE) PuocLatis 
YARDS, Route 2, Telford, Pa 

CHIC KS hat ] New s £ beats 
mn it S Parti i tree, I ( NbY iore 
ri ville, Il 

BROWN LEGHORNS, Barred R great laying 
strains, NELSON LBROs, ] j 
‘BRONZE turkeys for sale, ADY, § M 
DOGS, RABBITS anc nd THER STOCK 

FOR SALE-—! } f ¢ ; nung 
Collies and \MER- 

AN, Hart 1, Vv 

| ) FERRETS. § t I i 
| \ A. I I 
' T T A ~* 
| HELP WANTED 

Yo ( ri L 

i 4 S 
\ 
| LIVI TOCK 
| J 
} 
| + 
! i $ < 
} & \ I ( 
| ] rRA ' 
& \\ H 
t i i 

POLAND CHI 3 ‘ 

¢ f 7 
| JOHN ERICK & N, H ts, O , 
} 
| CHESTER WHITES—Bree q ‘ 

and bred sows for WILL W, 
VISHE “I, Watervliet, Mich 

IMPROVED large white Yorksh r Write 
A. VROOMAN, Box 153, Carthage, N Y¥ 

LARGE YORKSI IIRE pigs; best ’ , ae 
WILSON, Pitt eld, Q, 

DAIRY Shorthorns, SPENCER BROS, Jar 


town, N ¥ 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission hous in New Yort ‘ b 
lished 1838 sutter, cheese, . r y 
dressed calves, game, fruits, « 


WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 





DRESSED poul try, live 
beans, produc hay a 





GIBBS & BRO, Philadel- 





turns; established 1844. 
phia, Pa 

22 YEARS’ experience; best market results eh. 
tained for fruit and produce AUSTIN & COCH- 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York 

POULTRY, game, ege apples, potatoes old, 
Highest prices. T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISCELL ANEOUS 


CUT CLOVER, green enred, for sal Finest anal. 
ity. ESTABROOK FRUIT FARM Athens, Pa 
BABGASRS in be e) crat ARTHUR FERRIS, 
Kidders, Y 
RAW FURS wanted. F. S, PALMATIER, Leeds, 
m Zs 


reach farmers, breeders, poul- 

in the rural trade from Mich, 

ppi river westward to the Pacific 
Farmers’ Exchange department ot 
rmer, published at Marquette Bldg, 
i in Orange Judd Farmer onlv 4c 
m wart to reach the New England 
rural trade, the cheapest and most effective method 
is to pay de per word for a little advertisemert in 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of the New Eng- 
land Homestead at Springfield, Mass It is the 
eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chicaco 
is the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies, 


Would Like to Advertise 
Continously 


We have been using American Agri- 
culturist for several years and have 
invariably secured good results’ from 
advertising our plank barns therein. We 
only wish our profits were large enough 
to enable us to advertise continuously 
in the Farmers’ Exchange column.— 
{John Shawvyer, Bellefontaine, O. 
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Pioneer Readers of American Agriculturist. 


Below we print a few of the letters 
received from our veteran readers. 
Hundreds of interesting items have 
been sent in. We will use them as rap- 
idly as space will permit. Some of our 
newer subscribers will appreciate these 
good words from the advance guard 
who blazed the way through our for- 
ests and carved out homes in those pi- 
oneer days. 


HAS READ EVERY NUMBER, 


In 1854, whilst farming in Rocking- 
ham county, Va, I visited New York 


city, and casually entered the agricul- 
tural store of the Allen Brothers. There 
I made the acquaintance of A. B. and 
R. L. Allen, who were good-looking and 
intelligent gentlemen. I was introduced 
also to Orange Judd, whom I met a 
number of times afterward. He showed 
that he was well informed on agricul- 
tural problems, and had a bright, prac- 
tical mind. In Allen’s store I was 
shown some numbers of American 
Agriculturist, which had been started a 
few years before by them. I became a 
subscriber, and then bought the bound 
volumes of back numbers. I have not 
missed a number since. The break oc- 
casioned by the war I made up as soon 
as the mails were re-established. I 
think I can safely say that I have read 
every number of the Agriculturist from 
the first until now. This statement 
sufficiently indicates my estimate of the 
paper. I have changed my residence to 
a farm near Lexington, Rockbridge 
county, where I expect to peruse the 
Agriculturist during the remainder of 
my life, and try to profit by its sound 


teachings. May it long survive me.— 
[W. H. Ruffner, Virginia. 

Thomas E. Smithson was born in 
Washington, D C, August 20, 1836. As 


a boy he worked in the navy yard, and 
afterward learned the carpenter's trade. 
In 1869 he began manufacturing bricks 
in Virginia, putting in his spare time 
at farming and gardening. Since his 
subscription to American Agriculturist 
in 1865 he has been occupied much in 
horticultural and agricultural pursuits. 


He says: “I am well pleased with 
American Agriculturist as an entirety, 
and do not favor specially any partic- 
ular feature of the publication over ane 


other. I have continued to be a cone 
stant reader, first because of its reliae 
bility, both with respect to the gene 
eral reading matter and the advertise 


ing department; secondly, because the 
topics discussed are interesting to me, 
and lastly because of the cheapness of 
the publication, merit considered. 

I have been a continuous subscriber 
to American Agriculturist since 1860. [I 


have read it with profit as well ag 
pleasure. My father, the late P. A, 
Small, was long a subscriber, and [I 


read his paper before the sixties.~Same 
uel Small, York County, Pa, 
VALUABLE AND INSTRUCTIVE, 

I subscribed for American Agricul- 
turist in 1866, and have since that time 
been a constant reader. I have always 
found it very instructive and interest- 
ing, full of useful knowledge. It has 
always been a great pleasure to me to 
recommend American Agriculturist to 
my friends on every occasion. I have 
been a farmer, stock raiser and poul- 
try breeder all my life. The five most 
interesting departments to me are agri- 
culture, horticulture, live stock, poul- 
try and the markets. My three rea- 
sons for remaining true to this great 
paper are, first, it is the farmer’s guide 
in the true sense of the word; second, 
it is very instructive and interesting 
in all its departments; third, it is thor- 
oughly reliable in its advertisements 
and markets.—[G. P. Shepperd, Balti- 
more Co, Md, 

I have been 
culturist since 


taking American Agri- 
1858. I read every is- 


sue. I was born and raised on a farm 
and spent most of my life there, 
though not able to work much. I still 
own farm and am interested in all 
farm matters. Have read American 
Agriculturist for its general informa- 
tion on all topics of interest to farm- 
ers. Find its market reports especailly 


interesting.—[Henry Breniser, West- 
moreland County, Pa. ‘ 
When I commenced taking American 
Agriculturist I was interested in farm- 
ing and thought I needed an agricul- 
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HAVE TAKEN AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST FOR MANY YEARS 


H. BRENISER 2. ah 
tural journal. I subscribed for several 
to get the one best suited to my wants. 
I retained the Agriculturist, dropping 
all others and have taken it ever since, 
some 30 years ago. I find the editorial 
page quite interesting and trustworthy 
and the markets of different places 
very convenient. The poultry depart- 
ment is very useful to beginners. The 
advertisements guarantee honest treat- 
ment to all who patronize advertizers. 
The grange news comes very handy to 
those interested in such matters. Ina 
word, all departments find their places 
and each with its wants well edited 
and in condensed form, easily digested 
and assimilated. Honesty, truthfulness 
and promptitude of the paper are the 
causes why I have taken it for 30 
years.—[W. M. Whitney, Jefferson 
County, N Y. 

I became a subscriber to American 
Agriculturist in 1865. I think it was 
about that year the Early Rose potato 
was advertised by Bliss & Co in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. I invested in a few 
at $1 per pound, and sold the proceeds 


BoYD W. M. WHITNEY 
the following year for 50 cents per 
pound, considering this a pretty good 
investment. I still have the bound vol- 
umes of the papers of those early 
years. I am now taking solid comfort 
on my little farm in summer, and read- 
ing American Agriculturist and other 
useful papers in the winter. I find the 
most interesting matter in the depart- 
ments of poultry, garden, apple and po- 
tato culture and cookery. I take the 
paper because it is useful, interesting 
and _ reliable.—[Elliott H. See, West- 
chester County, N Y. 

I think I may be reasonably included 
in the pioneer list. I have been a con- 
tinuous subscriber to American Agri- 
culturist since 1866. This alone attests 
my confidence in it. Long life to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, and may she cele- 
brate many anniversaries.—[T. N. 
Boyd, Allegany County, N Y. 

For life-like portraits of some of these 
staunch supporters of American Agri- 
culturist see Page 21. Additional con- 
tributions from our friends will be 
printed next week. 





An interesting bit of history is that 
of the Belcher & Taylor Agricultural 
Tool company of Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
It is the record of a steady, persistent 
growth from small beginnings to its 
present position as one of the largest 
agricultural tool manufacturing con- 
cerns in the east. It is now nearly 40 
years since its incorporation under the 
present name. beginning was 
made in 1852 by Bildad B. Belcher, 
who bought in the rights of a feed 
cutter invented some two years pre- 
vious. Mr Belcher was _ far-sighted 
enough to see the importance of the 
invention, and immediately turned his 
inventive genius to improving it. The 
cutter he manufactured in a small way 
until opportunity arose for enlarging 
the scope of his business. In 1859 he 
bought a set of plow patterns from 
J. M. C. Armspy of Worcester. Soon 
after Mr Taylor became _ associated 
with him and the present firm was 
incorporated in 1864. At once Belcher 
& Taylor feed cutters and plows 
jumped to the front. Improvement 
followed improvement in rapid succes- 
sion, and both cutters and plows came 
to be recognized as the best in their 
several lines for eastern conditions. 
The swivel plow is one of the prod- 
ucts of this firm, which went far to 
establish its reputation. In 25 years 
the plant of the company had been en- 
larged until it covered four times the 
floor space with which it started. 
Since that time there has been further 
increase, and each year has seen a 
marked increase in the output from 
these works. 

For this coming season several im- 
provements on its standard machines 
have been made. The National rever- 
sible sulky plow, which is one of this 
firm’s productions, has been further im- 
proved, until it is now offered for 


The 





any and every kind of work to which 


me 








A Story of the Manufacture of Agricultural Implements. 








a sulky plow is adapted, regardless of | 


of the land. The 
Eclipse double row corn planter has 
proven even a greater success than was 
hoped for, and it has been further de- 
veloped during the past season, so that 
now it is offered as the most complete 
and perfect machine of its kind built. 
Wherever it has been tried, it has won 
a place for itself and universal com- 
mendation. Two styles of single row 
corn planters are built and are already 


the conditions 








so well known as not to require de- 
scription. 

In spite of its branching out in other 
lines, the company has never for an 
instant neglected the machines upon 
which its reputation was first built, 
namely, -the cutters, and the Belcher 
& Taylor name is known wherever 
feed cutters of any kind are in use. 
The Gale-Baldwin ensilage and fodder 
cutter is one of the most successful 
machines the company has produced. 





« BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Its satisfactory work under all con- 
ditions has brought it a flood of testi- 
monials from those who have used it, 
It is a machine made for light power 
and will do rapid work even when run 
with one horse. Several improve- 
ments have been made during the past 
seasont 

We want every reader of this paper 
to have one of our new catalogs. Send 
in your name and we'll mail you one 
free. Address 
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NEW YORK. 


Protecting New York Cattle. 


Gov Odell and Mr Wieting are not 
satisfied that Connecticut has yet es- 
tablished an efficient guardianship over 
its borders, against the coming of catthk 
from Massachusetts or Rhode Island 
into that state, and therefore the pres- 
ent orders to keep out cattle coming 
from Connecticut into New York are 
maintained. 

Mr Wieting said recently: ‘‘We shall 
maintain our picket line against Con- 
necticut and are being aided by farm- 
ers everywhere along the border of 
Connecticut. The authorities of Con- 
necticut have no pickets on the boun- 
dary lines of Massachusetts and Rhode 
[sland. All they have done is to offer 
$50 reward for the apprehension of any 
one bringing diseased cattle into the 
state. That will not guard Connecticut 
or New York. We shall therefore insist 


upon the maintenance of present condi- 
tions against Connecticut and shut out 
cattle coming from that state. 

“Two ] notice at least shouid 
be given‘before the quarantine is raised 
in Connecticut. [ cannot, in justice to 
the great dairy interests of New York, 
put them in peril by relaying any of 
our present precautions against the 
disease getting into the state ay m- 
ber 15, I wrote Sec Wilson desiring to 
effect measures with him for our } {- 
ets along the border of the New [Eng- 
land states, co-operating with any 
agent f the government at work, to 


protect this state from the foot and 
mouth disease.” 
ee 

Galway, Saratoga Co, Dee 30—Farm- 
ers are busy pressing hay and taking 
to market at $10 p ton. All farm prod- 
uce 25% higher than at this time last 
year. Creamery closed for winter. 

McGraw, Cortland Co, Dec 29—Owing 
to low price of cabbage farmers are 
feeding them to milch cows with good 
results, as milk is $1.30 p can at Seiler 
Bros’ milk depot. On account of short- 
age of corn crop, farmers have only 
about one-third of the usual amount of 
silage, so some are sub:ctituting the 
undried beet pulp in its place, which 
does very well with a little grain ra- 
tion. Milch cows are bringing from $30 
to $50 p head. Many farmers have im- 
proved the opportunity of selling im- 
surplus wood at a good price. 

Caton, Steuben Co, Dec 29—Much 
cider was made here this autumn. Ow- 
ing to buyers not keeping their con- 
tracts, and slow sale for apples, a great 
many have been fed out to live stock 
with a large quantity stored in cellars 
for winter sales. After a two years’ 
residence in Mass, Henry Walden and 
family have returned to their old home 
here. There are three rural free de- 
livery routes in town, and the local tel- 
ephone line. 

Plainfield, Otsego Co, Dec 230—More 
dairymen have sold winter milkers 
than last year. Hav secur d in + ° 
shape or cut late. Production of milk 
25% less than last year. Milk shipping 
stas are paying 3%c p qt. Creainery 
built by dairymen has forced price’ up 
lsc. Local dairy has g'ven 8 to 9 cans 
(40 qts) p day since Dec 1, sold at East 
Winfield shipping sta. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, Dec 29— 
A good many disposing of cows, selling 
their best to dealers in barreling beet 
at prices ranging from $10 to $20. Po- 
tatoes bring 75c p bu, butter 25 to 30c 
p Ib. ‘ 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Dec 
30—Apples have been a large crop here, 
and were bought at 65c to $1 p bbl. 
There are many onions stored. They 
yielded well and brought good returns. 
Since complaint of foot and mouth dis- 
ease with cattle, sheep and swine, the 
local shipping point has been watched 
by state officers. 

Covert, Seneca Co, Dec 28—On ac- 
count of large amount of coarse fod- 
der, many cattle are being fed this 
winter. Very few lambs are being fed. 
Wood is selling at $4.50 to $5 p cord. 
Nearly all farmers in this locality sold 
their produce early and delivered it on 
the good roads this fall. Very little 
stuff moving except hay, which is in 
good demand. Turkeys and chickens 
scarce and high. Butter in good de- 
mand. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Troy, Bradford Co, Dec 29—Lambs 
are bringing 5c, sheep $3 to $4 p head, 
: [3] 
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Concert hall, Buffalo, where New 








York fruit growers will hold their 
meeting next week. 

hogs 5c p Ib 1 w, old hogs 4%c, cream- 
ery butter 30c es 30c p doz. Turkeys 





scarce and h, 11 to Idec il w. Hay 
scarce and high, also grain. Wheat 
bran $22, corn meal $30 p ton, 

The Economic Zoologist in Pennsyl- 
vania should be a man who by educa- 
tion and practical experience can get 
close to the farmers’ interests along 
these lines. He should be thoroughly 
familiar with scientific methods of in- 
vestigation and competent to handle the 
great economic problems that concern 
farmers of the Keystone state each 
year. Gov-elect- Pennypacker has it in 
his hands to appoint a man to this 
position who will be a credit to his ad- 
ministration and to the farmers of the 
state who need careful instruction and 
helpful advice from an office of this 
sort. There probably is no one in Pa 
better fitted by experience as a teacher, 
practical investigator, lecturer and 
popular writer than Prof H. A. Surface 
of the state college. His appointment 
to the position would add dignity to the 
office and place it on a plane that 
would command for it the confidence 
of farmers and scientific investigators 
all over the United States. Farmers 
should not forget some of the question- 
able records of this office in the past 
and should see to it that the right man 
is in the right place to serve their 
interests in this department. 


MARYLAND. 


Farmers’ Institutes—Most of the 


farmers’ institutes that have been held 
thus far have met with the gratifying 
success, the farmers having turned out 
admirably and attendéd the meetings 
in large numbers. The farmers’ insti- 
tutes for Jan are as follows, town, 
county and date being given: Accident, 
Garrett, Jan 5; Oakland, Garrett, Jan 
6-7; Cumberland, Alleghany, Jan 8; 
Flintstone, Alleghany, Jan 9; Hagers- 
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town, Washington, Jan 19; Olney, | 
Montgomery, Jan 12-13: Myersville, 
Frederick, Jan 14; Smithburg, Wash- 
ington, Jan 15; Thurmont, frederick, 
Jan 16; Middleburg, Carroll, Jan 17; 
Westminster, Carroll, Jan 19; Cock- 
neysville, Baltimore, Jan 20; Ellicott 
City, Howard, Jan 21; Belair, Harford, 
Jan 22-23; Rising Sun, Cecil, Jan 24; 
Zion, Cecil, Jan 26; Cecilton, Cecil, Jan 
27; Chestertown, Kent, Jan 28-29; Cen- 
terville, Queen Anne, Jan 30-31. 

Cavetown, Washington Co, Dee 30— 
Tree planting quite heavy this fall, both 
of apple and peach. Eggs 26c, butter 
20c. Feed of all kinds hich and scarce. 
Chickens 9 and 10c, turkeys 10c, corn 
jie p bbl, hay $12 and $14 p ton. 


Decorations at Hort Meeting in 
Baltimore recently were furnished by 
Charles S. Seybold, supt of Patterson 
park, and not by N. F. Fiitton, as pre- 
viously noted. The decorations added 
greatly to the appearance of the hall, 
and were appreciated by the members 
of the association. It is hoped that the 
same courtesy will be extended at the 
next annual session. 





DELAWARE. 





Interested in Peninsula Farming. 


The well-known fruit grower, A. N. 
Brown of Delaware, whose picture ap- 
pears in this issue, was one of the orig- 
inal members of the Peninsula horti- 
cultural society, of which he is now 
president. He has for many years 
been chairman of the committee on 
transportation, one of the most impor- 
tant committees of that body. Upon 
transportation matters he is regarded 
as authority, having given years of spe- 
cial study to the question. He has also 
been identified with every fruit associa- 
tion in Delaware during the last 25 
years, and is now president of the 
farmers’ produce association of Dela- 
ware, which last season did a most ef- 
ficient work in marketing systematical- 
ly the-large Kieffer pear crop. 

As a member of the state grange, by 
honest work and a persistent effort to 
help the order, he soon became _ the 
state master. In this capacity he in- 





augurated and led farmers in _ their 
splendid fight against the Pennsylvania 
railroad regarding freight discrimina- 
tion before the interstate commerce 
commission. He is an earnest, intel- 
ligent, indefatigable worker, and has a 
large following among farmers in both 
Delaware and Maryland. 








Important to Fruit Growers—There 
are three great horticultural conven- 
tions next week, and fruit growers, 
truckers and others interested should 





make special arrangements to attend 
these conventions. The New York 
fruit growers’ association meets at Buf- 
falo, January 7-8; the Peninsula horti- 
cultural society at Newark, Del, Janu- 
ary 6-8; the New Jersey horticultural 
society at Trenton, January 7-8. Splen- 
did programs have been arranged, and 
prominent and successful speakers from 
other states have been secured in each 
case. Nothing has been left undone to 
make these the best and most interest- 


ing meetings of the kind ever held by | 


the various societies. 
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PROTECTION 


The Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases 
are an improvement on solid gold cases, 
They are stronger and won’t bend or dent, 
Made of two layers of gold, with a layer of 
atiffening metal between, welded together 
into one solid sheet. The outside layer 


BEND 


contains more gold than can be worn off 
a@ case in 25 years, the time for which @ 
ase is guaranteed. 


OR DENT Me Sen Boss G 


Jas. 


Stiffened 
Gold | 


Watch Cases 


@re recognized as the standard by all jewelers, 
cases in 


They are identical with solid gold 


appearance and size, but much lower in price, 
Don't accept any case said to be “just as 


good "asthe Boss. 
trade-mark. Send for booklet. 


Look for the Keystone 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia, 








THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Healthand Beauty. 

Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient 
disinfectant and purifier in nature, 
but few realize its value when taken 
into the human system for the same 
cleansing purpose, 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present in 
the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 





Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or t eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens th 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they e 
composed of the finest powdered VWil- 
low charcoal and other harmle anti- 
septics in tablet form, or rather in t}! 
form of la pleasant il ] - 
ges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condi- 
tion of the general health, better com- 
plexion, sweeter breath and _ = purer 
blood, and the beauty of it i that no 


possible harm can result from their 
continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal, says “I ad- 
vise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the com- 
plexion and purify the breath, mouth 
and throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of 
them; they cost but twenty-five cents 
a box at drug stores, and although in 
some sense a pitent preparation, ‘yet I 
believe I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


RIEND rie 
ARMER’S 


AMILY 


Every Home should. have the New and 
Enlarged Edition of 


WEBSTER’S 
International Dictionary 


It gives correct answers to questions 
concerning words, places, notable persons, 
fiction, etc. 

A Liberal Education 
may be obtained by frequently consulting 
this vast storehouse of useful information. 
THE RURAL NEW YORKER says:—We have 
always held to Webster as our authority, and 
we welcome this new edition which brings our 
old friend up to date. 

The New Edition has 25,000 new words 
and phrases, 2364 pages, 5000 illustrations. 
LET US SEND YOU FREE 
**A Test in Pronunciation"? which affords 
instructive entertainment. Descriptive 

pamphlets also free. 
G&G C.Merriam Co.,Springfield,Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1832, 
Do not buy reprints of old editions. 




















(The High Price of Goal 


is the cause of much present anxiety but there is a 
practical way of overcoming it to some extent. 
With an Appleton Wood Saw 
you can rapidly and with ease 

ey and safety 










your own wood and 


SAVE COAL, 


time, labor, money; 
or saw your neigh- 
bor’s wood and make 


$5 to $15 vay 


Strong, rigid frame, 
> erg 4 

oil boxes, etc, We 

make 5 styles. Also 

the famous ‘*flere” 

Friction Feed Drag 

Saw, Foed Grinuers, Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 








Huskers, Shellers,sweep Horse Powers,Tread Powers, 
Wind Mills, etc. Write to-day for Free Oatalogue. 











APPLETON MFG. CO.,_52 Fargo St., Batavia.Iil. 
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FARM 


ers not through husking yet. Farmers 
who have potatoes in cellar are hold- 
ing for better prices, but the larger part 
of crop was sold in fall at 67ce to $2. 
Pork 8% to 9c, turkeys 18 to 20c, corn 
60 to 85c, eggs 30 to 3o5ec. 


Peninsula Fruit Growers to Meet. 


The program arranged for the annual 
meeting of the Peninsula horticultural 
society at Newark, Del, next week, 
contains the names of many practical 





fruit growers from the peninsula, as 
well as experts from other states. The The Hop Movement and Market. 


sessions will be held at the agricultural — 








college, beginning at 11 a m, January At New York, the market is very 
6, at which time Pres A. N. Brown will quiet, incident to the holiday season 
eliver his annual address. In the af- and lack of demand from brewers. 
ternoon the following papers will be pealers are indifferent holders, owing 
read and discussed: New apple culture, tg small stocks on hand, and full 
by F. M. Soper of Delaware: Some knowledge of the value of hops. Grow- 
southwestern apples, by Dr J. H. Funk oy; up the state and on the Pacifi 
of Pennsylvania; Peach growing on the coast are firm holders at present prices. 
peninsula, by R. M. Cooper of Dela- LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP PRICES 
ware; Essenttals in growing and seal 7 (In cents with c ym parisons.) ii 
keting peaches, by the we ll-known hes 1903 1902 1901 
grower and popular spt aker, J. H. Ha le N Y¥ state ch...35@37 14@15% 20@22 
of Connecticut; and rhe receiving, ny Rahs pete. be saiait ry Aon 
handling and consumption of fruit in prime ........ s2@34 13 v13 b 18@2 
- > Dent WW. G ne medium .29@31 11@12 16@18 
the metropolis, by Prof W. G. Johnson m “aie rity = o@* 
ef American Agriculturist. At the Pac coast ch... 29@31 14@15 19@21 
evening session other important papers, medium -20@ei 11@12 156@1i 
Wednesday’s session will begin with Olds ssecceereeee IIL a 5 a 6 
a paper by Wesley Jarman of Mary- German .+.39@ 18 30@42 35@42 
land entitled Profits in pears; J. W. The domestic receipts and exports 
Killen will discuss Nut culture, and @nd imports (foreign) of hops at New 
John S. Barnhart of Maryland will York, compare as follows: 
give some _ of his experiences in Week Cor Since Same 
Grape culture. How I made money pomee _— Sept 1, due 
growing strawberries, is the sub- year _ year 
ject assigned to J. A. Davis, @ Domestic rec’ts...1,810 3,811 50,424 49,513 
successful fruit grower of Maryland, Exp’ts to Europe.4,955 5,746 24,424 22,494 


who will be followed by O. A. Newton of 
Delaware with a puper Raspberries 
and blackberries. At tha afternoon ses- 


Imp’ts f’'m 398 482 7,188 2,398 
INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM BEER, 
November, !901 


lurope 
on 


November, 1902 














sj > following papers will be pre- é 
peste oy # cen ne Racca ee ig Carter Barrel tax ..-.$3,314,341.74 $4,958,497.46 
of Delaware; Handling fruit in cold Brewers ......++ _ 631.2% 927.11 
storage, by George H. McKay of Phila- Retail dealers , 1,080.56 6,788.43 
delphia, and The handling and market- Wholesale de'l’s 11,397.35 6,538,59 
ing of fruit, by W. H. Blodgett of Mas- Miscellaneous ... 437.15 
sachusetts. The principal paper for the 7 ‘ : 2283. REA 
evening session will be one by. Prof G. Total ..........$8,338,450.92 $4,973,188.74 
Harold Powell of the department of New ork. 
—_ a at Watem —_ ade Se ScHonarte Co—Cobleskill: There were 
oe Co eS Le ee SCO oe eipmentsa front here for tic 
"0; ye ae “a Passio ‘ther mapers ef k ending December 20. Very few 
will be Horticultural implements, by W. HOPS are left in this locality to be 
M. Dickson of Delay are, followed by moved. Phe few farmers having hops 
Success with asparagus, by H. D. Mec- to hold are very firm. That old dodge 
Dowell; Potato culture, by E. W. Jen- ©” the part of buyers to leave the mar- 
kins. It is announced that See Wilson Ket about tax time don't appear to af- 
of the department of agriculture will be fect the price this season. Shipments 
present and address the society at one [for week ending December 27 were, T. 
of its sessions. A large quantity of E. Dornet, 16 bales; for December, 1902, 
fruits have been placed in cold storage 194 bales, December, 1901, 1423 bales. 
for exhibition purposes and the collec- 
tion will be one of the most represen- The Milk Producers’ Association of 
tative and best ever seen on the penin- western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio 
sula. Reduced rates have been secured pow practically controls all the terri- 
and card orders can be gotten from the tory furnishing Pittsburg with milk. 
secretary, Wesley Webb of Dover, Del. Qhe business of the association is now 
—— conducted by a board of 22 directors, 
NEW JERSEY. one on each of the different railroads 
and its branches. The ruling price is 
ae 18 cents per g¢fllon for all milk enter- 
Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, Dee 29— ing Pittebure from the Hcg hn 20 
There is a liberal supply of coal to be cents for that from the east.—[C. S. 
had at $8 p ton. Very many using wood. Dean. 
Corn is 56c p bu, wheat 75ec, straw $15 en 


p ton, turkeys 20c p Ib, chickens 16c, 
hay $18 p ton, pork 8c, rye $19 p ton in 
straw. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, despite the small to- 
tal supply for last week, the city milk 
dealers said there was plenty of milk, 
and it was selling slowly. The early 


Shrewsbury, Monmouth Co, Dec 30— 
Farm help very scarce. Many farm- 





HORTICULTURAL LEADERS ON THE PENINSULA 

We present herewith the officers of 
which holds its annual meeting at Newark, Del, 
look at the picture is Pres A. N. Brown of ‘Delaware, with Vice-Pres W. G. 
Dawson of Maryland on the left and the popular secretary, Wesley Webb, of 


society 
as you 


the Peninsula horticultural 
Jan 6-8. At the left 


Dover, Del, in the center. This society has been an important factor in the 
development of the eastern shore and the meeting next week will be full 
of interest and should be largely attended. 


AND MARKET 


returning 
The increase in supply has 
marked that the directors of 
the milk exchange feel warranted in 
lowering the price 4c p qt at their 
meeting this week. At the time of go- 
ing to press the price is still 3e4c. West 
of the Hudson the surplus has sold at 
$1.80 p 40-qt can. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distrrbuting points in and near 


part of last week showed a 
volume. 


been so 





the city, for the week ending Dec 27, 
were as follows: 
Milk Cream 
BPI isan = 26,220 1,475 
Susquehann: 12,550 280 
West Shore 10,962 519 
EMCRAWOADED: iccicascascs 31,525 950 
N Y Central (long haul) 31,310 1,410 
N Y Central (Harlem).. 12,029 126 
ORISTIO: sidcccacs 30,099 1,423 
Lehigh Valley 16,055 36 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 4,435 90 
New Haven 7,100 — 
Other sources 4,150 110 
Total ot Perey | 6,819 
Daily average ........ 26,632 974 
Last week .. 188,575 6,695 





Additional Produce Markets. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, poul- 





try in fair demand and steady, fruit 
and vegetables active. Nearby fresh 
eges sell at 26@2ic p doz, western 25@ 
254ec, southern 24@24lec, live chickens 
and hens 10¢ p lb, ducks 10@12c, geese 
10@12c, turkeys 13%:@15c. Potatoes 65 
@70e p bu, sweet $2@2 p bbl, yams 
1.25@1.50, cauliflower 3@3.50, cabbage 8@ 
10 p ton, onions 60@7Uc p bu, turnips 10 


@lic, pea beans 2.40, eastern apples 2@ 
3.25 p bbl, cranberries 10@12. No 2 red 
wheat p bu, corn 46@49%4ec, oats 38@ 
40c, rye 56c, bran 17@19 p ton, middlings 
19@21, No 1 timothy hay 17.50, clover 
13.50@15, straight rye straw 16.50@17. 
Choice steers 5.40@5 65 p 100 lbs, heifers 
2.75@4.30, hogs 6.50@6.80, sheep 2@3.75, 
lambs 4@5.75, calves 4@7.25. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadel- 
phia, receipts of live poultry light, and 
market steady, fancy fresh eggs firm. 
Choice fowls sold at 12@12léc p lb, hens 
104%@l1le, roosters 8%@9c, ducks 138@14c, 
turkeys 138@15c, geese 12@13c, fresh eggs 
28c p doz, southwestern 26@27c, refrig- 
erator 21@22c. Choice white potatoes 
65@68c p bu, fair to good 55@60c, yellow 
onions 73@75c, domestic cabbage $7@8 
p ton, Danish 9@10, fancy N Y apples, 
Kings 2.50@2.75 p bbl, Spitzenberg 2@3, 
Greening 1.75@2. No 2 red wheat 761446@ 
76%c p bu, No 2 yellow corn 5114%4@52c, 
No 2 oats 38%4c, winter bran 18.50@19 
p ton, spring 18,50@19, baled timothy 
hay 13.50@14. 


At Pittsburg, market rather quiet. 
Prime yellow onions 75@80c p bu, red 70 
@i5dc, potatoes in cars 50@55c, in sacks 
60@65c, turnips $1.50@1.75 p bbl, fancy 
apples 3@3.50, prime green 1.50@1.75; 
Kieffer pears 3@3.50. Hens 10@12c p lb 
1 w, chickens 11@12c, roosters 7@81e, 
turkys 14@l5ic, geese 11@12c, fresh 
eggs 27@28c p doz, storage 21@22c. No 
2 red wheat 70@7lc p bu, new corn 56 
@5i7c, oats 361446@38c, middlings 21@21.50 


16¢ 





p ton, bran 16@17.50, timothy hay 15@ 
16.50, mixed 13@15. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Pittsburg, after a 
trade last week in which 
somewhat irregular, prices showed 
some improvement early this week. 
Veal calves in light supply and firmer. 
Extra, 1450-1600 lbs $5 75@5 9) Poor to good bulls 3 50@400 
Good. 1200-1500 Lbs 35 6Poor to good cows = 2 50@4.10 
Fair, %0-1100 Ibs 394 40 Leifers, 700-1000 lbs 3 00@4 50 
Common, 7110-900 lbs 2 75@° 50 Bologna cows, p hd 7 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat 400G435 Veal calves 7 00@9 00 





rather quiet 
cattle were 





Fat oxen 200@4 40 Cows & springers 25 00@55 00 

Hogs continue active and the open- 
ing of the week saw an advance in 
prices. Fifty double decks arrived at 
the East Liberty yards Monday. Prime 


heavy hogs sold at $6.80@6.90 p 100 Ibs, 
medium weight 6.70@6.75, Yorkers 6.60 


to 6.70, pigs 6.50@6.60. The firmness 
displayed in cattle and swine also 


characterized the sheep market, which 
opened the week with a silght advance 


in prices. Prime wethers sold at 4 
@4.20, good to mixed 3.30@3.75, choice 


lambs 5.70@5.85, fair to good 5@5.50. 


At Buffalo, market closed strong last 
week and opened unchanged early this 
week. Choice cows and heifers sold 
10 to 15¢e higher than late last week. 
Medium 1300 to 1400-lb steers. sold at 
$4.65@4.80 p 100 lbs, prime to extra 
fancy steers 6.25@6.40, 1100 to 1200-Ib 
steers 4.40@4.60, choice 1100 to 1500-Ib 


25 


butcher steers 5@5.25, 950 to 1050-lb 
steers 4.75@4.90, choice to prime heifers 
4.35 to 4.50, common to fair 3.50@3.76, 
good to best fat cows 4@4.25, fair ta 
good 3.60@3.90, old dry cows 2@2.25, 
keeding cattle active and higher, bulk 
slow. Prime feeders 4.40@4.65, good ta 


choice 3.90@4.25, choice stockers 4.15@ 
4.25, fair to good 3.25@3.50. Ten cars 
of milch cows and springers arrived 


at the yards Monday and prices ruled 
a trifle lower. Choice large fresh cows 
sold at 42@52 ea, good to choice 35 to 
40, extra springers 40@48, good to choice 
28@35. Sheep and lambs ruled firm 
and prices advanced on choice lambs 
in response to a strong demand from 
eastern buyers. Arrivals Monday jsvere 
115 double decks. Choice lambs sold at 
5.95@6.15 p 100 lbs, fair to good 5.50@ 
5.85, culls to common 4@5, top mixed 
sheep 3.50@4, fair to good 3@3.50, culls 
1.50@2.50, yearlings and wethers 4.15@ 
4.85, export wethers 4.25@4.50. Hogs ac- 
tive and prices 15 to 20c higher. Mon- 
day’s arrivals were 125 double decks. 


Good weight yorkers sold at 6.50@6.55 
p 100 Ibs, pigs 6.60@6.65, mixed lots 


medium to heavy 6.65@6.75. 


6.50@6.60, 


Advertiser’s Bulletin. 





lF PEOPLE IN GENERAL only knew 
or could realize the durability of rubber 
when it is good, they would demand bet- 
ter goods, for rubber when it is pure will 
practically wear like iron. Those on the 
farm who have to wade through the wet 
grass in the early spring or who have 
worked in low meadows or have chopped 
and hauled wood when the thermometer 
was 20 degrees below zero can certainly 
understand the value of rubber boots 
made of good rubber. Probably three- 
fourths of the goods now on the market 
do not deserve the name of rubber. They 
are made of all kinds of adulterations, 
they have no wearing qualities whatever, 
and are practically dear at any price. There 
seems to be one company who has the 
courage of their convictions and an abid- 
in the discriminating judgment 
of the American fa.mer, and this is the 
Monarch Rubber Company. These people 
claim to be the first to make a full line 
of rubber boots and shoes in the western 
states. Their advertisement appears in 
this week’s issue and is very interesting 
reading. They offer to send a profusely 
illustrated pamphlet which describes the 
making of rubber boots and shoes from 
the gathering of the rubber. Certainly 
every reader of American Agriculturist 
should send and get this catalog. Simply 
address Monarch Rubber Company, Lam- 
bertville, N J. 


WHEN SELLING HAY, there is great 
economy in baling it. Not only is much 
waste saved in handling, but pressed hay 
is much easier and cheaper stored and 
hauled. Among the many presses on the 
market, there is none better for this pur- 
pose than Whitman's “World's Standard” 
baling presses, made by the Whitman 
Agricultural Company of St Louis, Mo. 
These presses are continuous in their ac- 
tion and turn out a very neat, compact 
bale with the least expenditure of time 
and labor. 








THE BEST INVESTMENT that a farmer can 
make is to buy good tools. Old and worn-out 
machinery is bound to prove expensive in 
repairs and is liable to break down when 
most needed. Probably nowhere in farm 
work is this more true than in the use of 
wagons. In recent years farmers have learned 
the merits of the broad tired steel wheeled 
wagon, and this with the improved running 
gear is each season coming into greater favor, 
Whether the work is spreading manure in 
January, or hauling grain in the autumn, the 
farmer must have a wagon which will not 
break down. The wheel is the vital part, 
and, unless the construction is right, usually 
the first to give way. Profiting by exper- 
fences in the past, farmers are turning rapid- 
ly toward the use of the low down, broad 
tired wagon, and show decided preference 


-for that made by the Electric Wheel Com- 


pany. This wagon will stand any load you 
wish to hanl, runs easy, and will not cut 
into the roadway or make ruts in the fielda. 
This, the turn of the year,is just the time 
to make your plans for the coming season 
and these should include the purchase of one 
of these wagons. Write at once to the Elec- 
tric Wheel Company, Box 86, Quincey, Ill, for 
latest descriptive catalog and price list, 
mentioning wate souenee. This will be sent 
to all of our readers for the asking and will 
cost you buta one cent postal card. By the 
way, the Electric Wheel Company is also 
headquarters for feed cookers, feed mills, 
gasoline engines, etc. 


A FULL PAGE OF BARGAINS—That 
is what the Chicago House’ Wrecking 6@ 
is offering on the back cover of this is- 
sue. The prices for the various lines of 
goods will be a revelation to many of our 
readers. Here is an opportunity to get 
something you may have needed for some 
time, and at a figure probably below or 
near cost. A concern which buys expo- 
sitions and world’s fairs outright for cash 
must certainly be in a position to sell 
supplies and merchandise bought at re- 
ceivers’ and manufacturers’ sales, cheap- 
er than anyone else. They are thorough- 
ly reliable, so that there can be no ques- 
tion as to getting an honest value for 
your money. Read their ad on the last 
page and send for their catalog. 





































THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 


ARD GRADES WITH COMPARASONS, 
Wheat Corn Oats 


Cash or spot —_ 
1903 , 190 


1903 1902 | 1903 ; 1902 
Chicago... | .745% .784,| 527); .65%,) 31%) 44% 
New York} 35% .3/ G4 | T0Lg) 89 | Di 
Boston..... | 07 | Tug) 4144) 549 
Toledo..... 4] 4544) 6744) 33 47 
St Louis. t4% 4) 07 33 | .45%4 
Min’p’ls ... 4 6154) 3d Ay 
Liverpoo,. 2 Tims — 











PUBLIC STOCKS GRAIN U 8 AND CANADA, 
Last wk Prev wk lyrago 
Wheat, bu..48.816,0U0 48,151,000 58,805,000 
Corn, bu.... 6,342,000 5,498,000 11,131,000 
3 a eee 6,018,000 6,193,000 5,657,000 

At Chicago, wheat has been fairly 
well supported, but trade lacked in 
breadth or special activity. The Christ- 
mas and New Year holiday season is 
usually a dull one in‘speculative grain 
circles. The cash movement § has 
proved generally normal and without 
particular feature. The contract grade 
of wheat has remained close to 74%@ 
jie p bu, with May 7/@77%e. 

Foreign advices were generally col- 
orless; some talk of too much rain in 
Argentina for best harvest progress. 
Reports from portions of Australia 
show poor rate of yield, indicative of 
small exportable surplus from that 
country. The home movement in spring 
wheat is moderate and the shipping de- 
mand on domestic account and for mill- 
ing purposes fairly good. Exports of 
Wheat and flour continue favorable. 

Corn prices have averaged nearly 
steady, a part of the time leaning to 
easiness under good weather conditions 
and reported disposition on the part of 
country holders to sell more freely, Re- 
ceipts at primary poicts are moder- 
utely liberal, but only small propor- 
tion passes into the contract grade, this 
affording slight sunpert to futures. No 
2 mixed in store quotable around 451% 
@46c p bu, and May delivery 43@43%%e, 

Oats prices held within a narrow 
range, averaging substantially steady, 
market fairly active on both cash and 
future account. A moderate shipping 
demand noted, chiefly for domestic use; 
exports continue meager. The contract 
grade has remained close to 31%@32e p 
bu, May delivery 3344@34c. 

Rye was dull and steady, with a 
moderate movement in cur lots on do- 
mestic account. No 2 in store nomi- 
nally 48%@49c p bu and in car lots 50@ 
b0%ec. Mild inqui:y noted for May 
nround 51146@52ce., 

Barley offerings fir 
ficient to absorb practically everything 
at steady pr'ces Tr°de without new 
features, quotatior covering a range 
of 86@45e p bu for feed bar] YY, Up to 
bos@5bSe for choice malting. 

Timothy seed ru'ted firm, but quiet, 
some demand on part of dealers but 
offerings meager. Contract prime was 
salable at $1.25 p 100 Ibs, March 4.25. 
Some inquiry is neted for clover, which 
is offered but spar'nely, with prime 
quotable at 10.7 @°0.85. Other grass 
seeds nominal, Bue’*whent in fair de- 
mand, with good milling quotable at 
1.35@1.50 p 100 Ibs. 





ard demand suf- 


At New York, flour displays a little 
more life. Fancy spring straights are 
selling at $3.75@3.80 p bbl, do winter 


$3.7 
3 sprit 


03.60, ng patents 4.10@4.20, do 
winter 3.75@3.80, buckwheat flour 2.20@ 
2.30 p 100 lbs. No 2 red wheat 84c p 
bu, No 2 mixed corn in elevator 65c, No 
2 white 60c, yellow 59*c, No 2 white 
oats 40c, No 2 mixed 38%c, natural 


white 88@389%e, western rye 52@53\e, 
feeding barley 39@40c, choice malting 
62c. 

THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
Lat QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 


COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





} Cattle ” Sloss Sheep 
Per 100 lbs | » | Soe 


11902} 1902 1902 1902 1902 | 1902 


Chicago........ 1$6.65] 7 25] -6.60 <6 60 $4.50 -4.50 
New York...... 60 675 675 4.25) 400 
a 6.50 675 662 400) 4.00 





Kansas City... 675 640 645 420) 400 
Pittsburg . --++' 625 626 670 660 410) 4.00 

At Chicago, the cattle market has 
been extremely sensitive, smart ad- 
vances early last week being followed 
by some price reactions, and buyers 
unusually cautious. According to the 
position taken by the dressed meat 
trade, stocks of product have shown 
some accumulation in the coolers and 
operators are inclined to go slow. Sharp 
reductions in offerings of live cattle 
brought some spirited bidding and tem- 
porary advances, but opinion in general 


THE 
points to conservatism, and commission 
houses are advising”’against very heavy 
shipments from the country until the 
market hus righted after the holiday 
period 

While a few 
hive brought 





prime to fancy beeves 
$6.35@6.50, sales have 
continued largely at 6 downward to 
4.35@4.50. These figures relate to such 
animals us are sought by dressed beef 
and shipping interests. Moderate ac- 
tivity has pfevailed in the market for 
dry cows, bulls and butcher heifers, 
prices averaging a fraction better than 
at the low time in Dec. Stock cattle 


in fair favor, but shipments to the 
country not especially large. Quota- 
tions are revised as follows: 

Fancy beefsteers $6 40@665 Corners $2 25@3 50 
Good to extva 5 itm 40 Feeders, selected 4104 50 


Pour to fair . 400G@5 09 Stockers, 450-850 lbs 2 50@3 75 
Good native heifers 3000475 Calves, 300 ibs up 2 50@4 20 
4 0@7 10 


Fair to choice cows 275@475 Caives, vea 
Poor to iancy buils  5u475 Milch cows, each 35 0G, 60 00 








Moderate activity prevailed in the 
hog market at nearly recent prices, 
local packers buying relatively more 


freely than shippers. The New Year 
opens with prices nearly on a level 
with one year ago, but $1.25@1.50 higher 
than early Jan, ’00. Going back a little 
further, best prices for hogs at Chicago 
at this time in ’99 were 4.25@4.35, in 
"98 3.50@3.70, and in ’97 3.40@3.60. te- 
cent transactions have been at 6.40@ 
6.70 p 100 lbs for good to extra medium 
and heavy hogs,,6.20@6.45 for ordinary 
heavy and 5.90@6.30 for light weights. 

Under somewhat smaller offerings 
sheep sold fractionally higher, in some 
instances 15@25c, trade generally active, 
demand good. For extra western year- 
lings weighing close to 100 lbs, $4.60@ 
4.85 was paid, good heavy wethers 4@ 
4.50, butcher ewes 3.25@4.50. Lambs 
in considerable favor at 4.50@5 for light 


weights and 6.25@5.90 for good to 
choice 
At New York, steers in moderate 


supply, with market firm and prices 10 
to 15c higher, veal calves ruled steady. 
Common to choice native steers sold at 
$4.40@6.15 p 100 Ibs, oxen 4.40@5.40, bulls 
2.50@4.50, fair to prime veals 5 to 9.50, 
little calves 4@459. Sheep rather slow 


at just about steady prices, good to 
choice lambs firm. Common to good 
sheep sold at 2.50@3.80, lambs 4.50@6. 


State hogs bring 6.50 p 100 Ibs. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 


New York Boston Chicago 
1903 ..28 @2s84%ee 27% @28 ec 27 @27%ec 


24 @24lec 
23 @23%ec 
feeling develo ed 


1902 ..24 @25 c 24%@25 c 
1901 eae a 2514¢ 25 fa 25lee 
A somewhat easier 
in butter during the holidays, and a 
slight decline in prices resulted. The 
supply of the better grades of fresh 
creamery is fully equal to the demand 
und’ there is an accumulation of poorer 
stock. Held goods are a little weaker 
in sympathy with fresh-made butter. 
Dairies in light supply and the feeling 
itisfactory. The mar- 
muh of its former 
outlook is very fa- 


is generally very s 
ket has regained 
steadiness and the 
vorable. 

At New York, a decline of 2c p Ib 
was followed by a slight reaction, and 
a slightly firmer feeling. Cooler weather 
and a slight falling off in receipts ma- 
terially aided in improving the situa- 
tion. Fancy cmy sells at 28c p Ib, oc- 
casional lots above that figure, firsts 
26@27lee, seconds 23144@25c, state dairy 
25@26c, firsts 24@25c, seconds 22@23c. 

At Boston, there is only a fair trade 
on even the choicest stock. Lower 
grades sell at irregular prices, held 
goods fairly steady. Fancy Vt and N 
H ecmy sells at 28c p lb, northern N Y 
27% @28e, firsts 26@27c, seconds 24@25c, 
extra dairy 25@26c, firsts 22@238c. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cmy 
tubs 27@28e p Ib, prints 28@29c, dairy 
24@25c.—At Albany, firm on all best 





grades. Choice cmy tubs bring 30@31c 
p lb, prints 31@82c, dairy 28@29c.—At 


Rochester, Elgin prints 30@3lc, tubs 28 
@29c, state emy 27@2%c.—At' Water- 
town, cmy extras 30@32014c, firsts 28%@ 
29c, choice dairy 24@25c.—At Buffalo, 
state cmy 28@29c, firsts 27@28c, June 
made 26c, fancy dairy 27@28c. 
Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, Elgin 
prints 32@32%c p lb, tubs 31@31%e, 
state cmy 29@29%c.—At Philadelphia, 
western cmy 30c, nearby prints» 32%c. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, demand ac- 
tive and with choice creamery stock in 
light supply the market ruled firm. 
Fancy cmy separator is quoted at 30@ 
3le p lb, gathered cream 28@29c, sepa- 
rator firsts 28@29c, cmy prints 31@32c. 
OGhio—At Columbus, active and prices 
firm. Choice cmy tubs sell at 29¢ p Ib, 


LATEST 








MARKETS 
prints 30c, dairy 18@20c.—At Cincinnati, 
extra cmy 3ic, firsts 29@30c, seconds 
26@2ic, dairy 16@20c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Trade during the holidays was very 
quiet, but the situation on leading mar- 
kets continues very firm. Receipts have 
been tmnoderate and as stocks are light, 
holders have not been willing to part 
with their goocs unless receiving a 
slight premium over present top quo- 
tations. The demand is expected to in- 
crease after the holidays. 

At New York, trade not especially 
active, but prices firm. Fancy fall 
made sells at 13%@14c p lb, late made 
small white 13c, large white 13c, light 
skims 114%@12c, part skim 6@7c. 

At Boston, supplies moderate and 
market firm. Extra N Y twins sell at 
13%.@13%c p Ib, firsts 12@138c, Vt twins 





134%@13%c, firsts 12@138c, sage cheese 
18téc. 


New York State—At Syracuse, ched- 
dars sell at 18c p Ib.—At Albany, ched- 
dars 13@14c, flats 12@13c.—At Roches- 
ter, twins 14c.—At Watertown, state 
full cream 13%@lic, favorite 13@13%c, 
Swiss 13%@l4c, block 14@14%c.—At 
Bufialo, fancy full cream 13%c, skims 
7@8e. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, market 
firm. New York full cream sells at 
144%@15e p Ib, three-fourths cream 
138%4,@13%ec, picnic cheese 14@14%c[—At 
Philadelphia, N Y full cream small, 
14@14tec, large 143,c, fair to good large 
13@13h4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices well 
maintained. New York full cream sells 
at 13%@l14c p Ib, flats 13%@14\e, picnic 
14@14%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, prices have made 


WN 


Lanterns. 


They burn fresh cold air ang th-t means 
strong, pure white, steady licht. For 


perfect convenience an i safety, there is 
nothinz that will s0 certainly suit your 
necds as 


The DIE T Z Blizzard 


It isthe cold blast kind. It can't blow 
out. Ju:t the rizht size, andits generous 
oi] pot runs it 19 hours with one filling. 
It’s the all-service, all-sea on | ntern to 
go w:th youand make the way plain 
about a hundred household duties. Side 
lever raises the globe for trimming, 
lighting and extinguishing, and then 
lowers and locks it to the burner for ab- 
solute safety. Look for Dietz stamped on the 
oil pot when you goto buy. If it’s not there 
don’t take it. The dealer will get you a Diets, 
Write for our frees catalogue to choose, 

R. E. Dietz Company, 

ight Street, New 
79 Lala Ot aes 10. Vorks 

















a slight advance. N Y cheddars sell- | 
ing at 14c p lb, Ohio flats 13@1l4c, Lim- 
burger 12%4c.—At Cincinnati, Ohio flats 
12%c, dais 18c, long horns 18'«¢, 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 
Unless otherwise s‘ated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 


prices at which the,produce will sel! from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignecs must pay | 
freight and commission charges. When | 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Beans. 

At New York, offerings light and for 
the standard varieties the market is a 
shade firmer. Choice marrow beans 
sell at $2.70 p bu, red kidney 3.05, white 
kidney 2.70@2.75, black turtle soup 2.50, 
Cal lima 3@3.05. 

Dried Fruit 

At New York, evaporated apples, 

when choice, in fair demand, sun-dried 








The first pion is to 

get M F Roofing tin— 
the reat is done by any 
competent roofer. 


M F 
ROOFING TIN 


isthe yrodnet of skilled hand labor in the 


largest tin mills of the world. It hae 4 
very heavy coatof pure tin and new lead 
—never teaks. Ask your dealer or write to 
W. C, CRONEMEYER, Agt., Carnegie Bidg, 
Pittsburg, for illustrated book on roofing. 


American Tin Plate Co., New York. 








HIGHLAND FRUIT FARM FOR SALE 


acres of choice rolling land in a high state 
of cultivation, 3 miles from Lyons, N Y, and 1 1-3 
miles from good market at Lock Berlin, All under 
a except 3 acres timber and 3 acres new ground, 
1as 60 acres of apple, peach, pear and plum or- 
chards, 16 acres basket willows and a ginseng gar 
den, 4 wells and never failing springs, Buildings 
are large and first-class bank barns, with silo in 
barn. Will take house and lot or small place for 
first payment. Will sell at a sacrifice on account 
of poor health. For particulars, call upon or address 
Cc. A. GOETZMAN, Lyons, N Y. 


CASH FoR YOUR 


farm, home, business, or other 
property (nomatter where located 
or how large or small) may be ob- 
tained through me. Send descrip~ | 
tion, state price, and get full par- { 
ticularsfree. Est’d 1896. Higl.est 
‘references. Offices in 14 cities, 
from Boston to San Francisco, 


W. M. OSTRANDER 


1616 N. A, Building, Philadelphia 
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on your deposits 
ee Your m y aafel invested, 
Deposits bya ee ae — 
may be [E INDUSTRIAL is 
thoroughly re] le. living up to 
made or every agreement. Business non- 
withdrawn specula : Extablished 10 
vears. ’ r # erTv s of 
at any time State Banking Department. 
and bear Write for fu ticulars, also 
earnings a nite Beenrie 3 
for ey ery gymen and professional men. 
day Capital and Surplus _ Assets 
invested $1,160,000 $1,600,000 | 























' 
|[ INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 
1138 Broadway, New York 
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Your Garden 

will be better and more easily 
and cheaply madeif you butuse 
the proper tools. For sowing all 
garden seeds in drills, tea 
in hills, hoeing, cultivating anc 
plowing—five distinct operations 
—you need but one tool. It’s our 
“Planet Jr. No. 4 Combined 
Drill, as shown in the cut below. 
It sows accurately in drills—no 
skips, or drops the seed in hills 
4, 6, 8, 12 or 24 inches apart. It 
not only saves seed, time and 
back-ache but it also saves land 
by putting every seed at the 
rigat place, right distance, right 
depth and in close, straight rows. 
Throws dirt to or from rows, opens fur- 





rows for planting, cultivates deep or shal- 
low and will kill weeds as fast as you can 
walk. Itonly takes alittle time after each 
rain to run over your garden and break 


upthe hard crust. That leaves a mulch 
or blanket of fine earth ontop. That saves 
the moisture in the soil for plant use. 
That makes a successful garden in the 
dryest weather. 

We make over 50 other seeding and cultivatin; 
implements, including plain and combined Seec 
Sowers, Wheel Hoes, Hand Cultivators, Walkin 
Cultivators and One and Two-Horse Riding Culti- 

vators, Special Sugar Beet Tools, etc. Our 
new 1908 catalogue is just published. 
It contains over 1 illustrations 
with full descriptions and prices. 
It costs you oie and will 
. make you money. rite for it. 
SS 


8, L, ALLEN & CO., 
Box 1107-E 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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quiet. Fancy evap apples 74@7%c p Ib, 
choice 6@6%c, prime 54@5%c, sun-dried 


quarters 4@5%c, evap raspberries 23c, 
huckleberries 17@18c, cherries 22c. 
Eggs. 

New York, there is fair 
the better grades of fresh gath- 
and the same rule steady, com- 
mon stock moves at irregular prices. 
Fresh gathered western seil at 28c p 
doz, fancy state and Pa 32@33c, fair to 
good 24@26c, southern 20@24c, refriger- 
ator 20@23c. 

At Boston, market well supplied and 


At inquiry 
for 


ered 


prices have declined 1 to 2c p doz on 
fancy fresh stock, refrigerator eggs 
easier. Fancy nearby eggs sell at 32@ 
34c p bu, choice eastern 28c, fair to 
good 22@24c, selected western 23@24c, 
choice Vt and N H 28c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries in good 
demand and firm, pears quiet. Kieffer 
pears $1.50@3 p bbl, fancy 1 to 2 p bu- 
box, Catawba grapes 1@1.50 p 10-bskt 
case, Concord 1, large Cape Cod cran- 
berries 10@11.50 p bbl, prime Early 
black 9.50@10.50, Jersey 8.50@9.50. 

Ground Feeds. 
At New York, an active trade and 


prices firm. Spring bran in 200-lb sacks 
sells at $19@20 p ton, winter 19.50@20.50, 
linseed oil cake 25.75@26.50, cotton oil 
meal 26@27, brewers’ grains 15.25@16, 
screenings 50@80c p bu. 


Hay and Straw. 


At New York, market quiet except 
on choice grades which rule firm. 
Prime timothy sells at 97%c@$1 p 100 
lbs, No 1 99@95c, No 2 80@85c, clover 
mixed 65@80c, clover 55@65c, no grade 
40@55c, rye straw 65@80c. 

Onions. 

At New York, strictly fancy stock 

held firm, poor stock in heavy supply 


and going at irregular prices. State and 
western white sell at $2.50@4.50 p bbl, 
yellow 1.25@2.25, red 1.25@2, Ct yellow 
2@3, Orange Co white 1.25@2.50 p bag, 
yé llow 1.75@2.25. 
Poultry. 


At New York, prime heavy live fowls 


in light supply and firm, turkeys 
steady. Market well stocked with 
dressed poultry and feeling not espe- 
cially strong. Prime spring chickens 
sell at 10c p lb 1 w, fowls 11@12c, tur- 
keys 14@15c, ducks 70c@$1 p pr, geese 


1.4001.65, dressed turkeys 16@18c, west- 


ern chickens 12@12c, state and Pa 12@ 
13%c fowls 1114@12c, ducks 16@18c, 
geese 12@14ec. 

At Boston, the supply of dressed poul- 
try for the holiday trade was heavy. 
Live poultry in moderate supply and 
steady. Choice fowls sell at 15e p Ib, 
common to good 12@14e, choice roast- 


ing chickens 17@18c, choice western tur- 
keys 18@20c, fair to good 16@17c, ducks 
14@16e, geese 12@l4e, live fowls 12@ 
124.c p lb, 7 chickens 11% 


roosters ase, 


@i2c. 

Vegetables. 
At New York, cauliflower scarce, 
cabbage steady, celery easy. Danish 
seed cabbage $15@20 p ton, domestic 


white 8@11, red 2.50@5 p 100, cauliflower 
2.50@5 p bbl, kale 50@65c, New Orleans 
lettuce 4@7, parsnips 1.50@1.75, marrow 
squash 1@1.50, Hubbard 1@1.25, white 
turnips 1.75@2.25, celery 30@60c p doz, 
Brussels sprouts 8@l5c p qt. 

Wool. 

The year opens with a very firm feel- 
ing on all the leading wool markets. 
The stocks both at home and abroad 
are rather light and wool dealers con- 
tinue very firm in their views. 


APPLE SITUATION. 


There has been only a slight decrease 
in the receipts of apples at leading 
markets. Trade is fairly active, but 
prices are not quotably changed except 
on fancy tabie varieties, which have 
made a slight increase in price. The 
quality of the fruit has improved some- 
what, though there is considerable com- 
mon fruit still arriving. Some of the 
apples are a trifle frost-bitten as a re- 
sult of the recent cold weather. Ex- 
ports of American and Canadian ap- 
ples continue large, and in view of the 
heavy supplies, prices have been shaded 
a trifle. The quality is very satisfac- 
tcry to foreign dealers. Recent advices 
quote Baldwins at $2.88 p bbl, Newtown 


Pippins 3.72@6.60, Russets 2.64@3.66. 
At New York, apples continue to 
come in rather liberally. The demand 


is good except for the lower grades, 
which move slowly. Fancy fruit com- 
mands considerably above present top 


quotations. Fancy red apples sell at 
\$2@3.50 p bbl, Ben Davis 1.50@2.50, 


Hubbardston 1.25@2.25, Spitzenberg 2@ 
3.25, Col Wine Sap 1.50@1.75 p bu box, 
Ben Davis 1.50. 

At Boston, trade has been rather 
quiet and only choice fruit in good de- 
mand. Common varieties quiet. Fancy 
Kings sell at $2@3 p bbl, Snow and 
Wealthy 2@2.50, Spy 1.50@2.50, Green- 
ing 1.25@2.25, Talman Sweet 1.50@2.26. 


POTATO OUTLOOK. 


There is a fair demand for the better 
quality of potatoes offered at the lead- 
ing markets, and prices rule firm except 
on lower grades. ‘Cold weather has left 
its mark on many of the lots being 
received, and such have to be worked 
off at easier prices. The quality of the 
offerings has improved considerably 
over a few weeks ago, growers having 
largely gotten rid of their poorest stock, 
At New York, foreign potatoes are 
meeting a good demand, and rule firm. 
Sweet potatoes in fair request and 
steady. 

At New York, 
and much of the 
dinary quality. 


the supply is ample 
stock is of very ore 
Good to fancy stock 
holds steady, but poorer grades must 
be worked off at easy prices. Long Is- 
land, in bulk, $2@2.25 p bbl, Jersey 1.75 
@2, southern 1@1.15, state and Pa 1.75@ 
2.12 p 180 lbs, Wis 1.50@2, German 1.75@ 
2 p 168-lb sack, Jersey sweet 2.50@3.75 p 
bbl, southern yellow 1.50@2.25. 

At Boston, trade rather limited, and 
only the best stock brings top quotas 


tions. The market is somewhat bure 
dened with common to poor = stock, 
which must be worked off at easy 


prices. Aroostook Green Mts bring 78@ 
80c p bu, Aroostook Hebron 68@73c, N 
Y round white 63@65c, P E I Chenan- 
goes 65c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN© 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes 
bbl, sweet 2.75@3.50, white 

3@4.50, red 1.75@2, 





$2@2.25 p 


onions 


1.50, squash 1@1.25, celery 7@8c p 100} 
behs, cabbage 2.50@3 p 100, apples 1@2 
p bbl, cranberries 10@12. Fowls 12@ 


13c p lb 1 w, chiekens 11@12c, turkeys 
14@15c, ducks 11@i2c, geese 10@lic, 
fresh eggs 40c p doz. Buckwheat 62@ 
65c p bu, corn 68@70c, oats 34@38e, rye 
60@62c, bran 17@18 p ton, linseed meal 
27@28, middlings 22@23, loose timothy 
hay 10@16, clover 9@13, rye straw 12@13. 


At Buffalo, good to choice potatoes 
in active demand, onions steady, cab- 
bage quiet. Potatoes sell at 55@65c p 
bu, onions 55@60c, turnips 14@15c, cab- 
bage $1@2 p 100, celery 8@20c p bch. 
Good to choice apples in demand, Kings 
at 3@4 p bbl. Spys 2.50@3, Russet 1.50@ 
2, marrow beans 2.75 p bu, medium 2.40, 


red kidney 2.75@2.85. Nearby fresh 
eggs 27c p doz, western 25@26c, cold 


storage 2ic, choice young turkeys 16@ 
l7c p lb 1 w, fair to good 13@15c, chick- 
ens and fowls 10@12c, ducks 14c, geese 
12@18c. No 2 red wheat 7sc p bu, corn 
50@54e, oats 35@37c, rye 56@57c, bran 
17@18.50 p ton, mixed feed 18@19, gluten 
feed 22, hay same as last week. 


At Syracuse, market in a healthy 
condition after an _ excellent holiday 
trade. Strictly fresh eggs sell at 28@ 


30c p doz, cold storage 22c, fowls 
11@12c, turkeys 16@lic, ducks 11@12c, 
geese 10@12c. Potatoes 65c p bu, onions 
50c, turnips 25@30c, medium beans $2.35, 
marrow 2@2.75, cabbage 2@3 p 100, 
fancy apples 50@75c p bu, Baldwins 30 
@60c. Buckwheat 1.25 p 100 Ibs, corn 
70e p bu, oats 39@40c, rye 55@60c, bran 
18 p ton, cottonseed meal 28, gluten 
meal 27, middlings 19, corn meal 22. 

At Rochester, 
new oats 33@35c, rye 50@60c, barley 
68c, bran $18@19 p ton, middlings 20@ 
21. Apples 1@1.50 p bbl, marrow beans 


wheat 68@72c p bu, 


2@2.25 p bu, pea 1.90@2, carrots 25@ 
30c, onions 60@70c, potatoes 65@70c, 


turnips 25@30c. Spring chickens 12c p 
lb 1 w, ducks 14@15c, fowls 10@12c, tur- 
keys 12c, fresh eggs 28@30c, cold stor- 


, 99M: 
age <« 


2@238c. 

At Watertown, choice to fancy apples 
sell at $2.25@3 p bbl, cranberries 9@11.50, 
potatoes 55@65c p bu, rutabagas 30@35c, 
onions 75@82c, navy beans’ 2.40@2.50, 
cowpeas 1.75@1.90, Holland seed cabbage 
12@15 p ton, Hubbard squash 22@30. 
Fresh eggs 26@27c p doz, chickens 11% 
@12%c p lb 1 w, ducks 15@l16c, turkeys 
15@16c, geese 13@16c. Wheat 75@77e p 
bu, corn 48@50c, oats 31@34c, middlings 
18@19.50, bran 16.50@17, gluten feed 21, 
timothy hay 13.50@14.50. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


* . 
OF RUBBER BOOTS AND 


*. : . 
THE WEAR SHOES DEPENDS UPON 


THE RUBBER IN THEM. 


There is absolutely no wear in any of the other ingre- 


dients of which they are composed. Every 


as 


time ‘the 


quality of Rubber Boots and Shoes is reduced 10 per cent., 
the durability is reduced over 20 percent. because there is 
only one way to cheapen them, and that is to leave out 


Rubber and put in its place other things that 
wearing quality whatever. 


been steadily going on for the past 40 years, 
THE 


BUCKSKIN BRAND 


OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES 
are made of real rubber—and one pair of them 
will outwear two pairs of the standard first grades 


now on the market. 


Made in Duck Boots, Duck rolled edge Overs for Socks, 


have no 


This cheapening process has 


Try a pair and be convinced. 


and Felt Boots andin Arctics and light rubber shoeg. 


Insist on getting the BUCKSKIN BRAND. 

uine without the word BUCKSKIN on the top f 

the legs of the boots and the bottoms of the 
If your dealer does not keep them write us an 
see that you get them either through some 
dealer in your town or from us direct. We will 
also send you a very interesting catalogue 
profusely illustrated, which describes the make 
ing of Rubber Boots and Shoes from the gathe 
ering of the rubber to the finished goods. 


MONARCH RUBBER CO,, 


70 Bridge Street, LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 
FACTORY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST. 


None gen- 


ront of 
shoes. — 
d we will 


Anactnal testofa?inch 

strip cut from_the sole of 

y the be u r 

Ww ie nt of boy endowing 
e 

110 ibe. ° 
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Astora, Ills., M 


ment saved a horse for me tha’ 


ankful for the book. Respy, C. 


m@ six bottlesfor¢€5. Our book, “A Treatise 
Write at once and address 


You Can Save Your Horse 


from Spavin, Ringbone, Splints, Curbs and all forms of 
Lameness by a prompt and liberal application of that old reli- 
able and well known remedy— 


Kendall’s Spavin Cute 


It has the unqualified endorsement of 
every man who has ever used it. 
is a sample of what thousandssay forit, 


| ‘WORTH $200 TO THIS 


Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Messrs:—Please send your 
Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases. Your lini- 


: ‘et $200.00 for. It can't be beat and I will be very 
It is a most valuable liniment for family use—splendid for bruises, 
sprains, lame back, rheumatism, etc., etc. Sold by all druggists at $1; 

mailed free, 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
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ay 22nd, 1900. 
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complete in all respects and mounted on platform for con 
venient moving from place to place, to saw, grind, churn, 
pump, cut feed and serve a score of farm uses, is the 


EBSTER 
Vertical Gasoline FNM GINE. 


ANDIEST POWER, 





Develops 3 full horse 
ost durable. Fully 


catalog for all 





bility 4 fan fter. Get 
» you count it your Indispensable servant ever after. our illus- 
trated ida 


Webster M'f'g. Co., 1076 W. 15th St., Chicago, Ill, 


power at 3c per hour. Is simple, safe, ready and 
nm getting acquainted with its 


ds of upright and horizontal engines. Mailed free. 
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“The Grimm Syste 


=| Will increase the flow 
y tree. This may tax your 
Every sugarmaker should 


We manufacture all approved utensils for making maple sugar: ¢ 


c.H.CRIMM, Rutland, Vt. , 





m for Tapping Maple Trees - 


of sap one-fourth, without injury to the ° 
credulity, but itistrue and guaranteed. 
know my method. Free for theasking, ,' 


__) 
eeece ee eee eee 














HITMANS’ 


| 6S SEND 
WHITMAN AGI 
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Oe cage 
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: SA MACHIN 
at: 16 to 35 Cents Per Rod -~ to weave fence of coiled hard 
emia Heaviest, enust durable tence made. AR etree J ateel spring wire at half price 
Jo sell te Farmers at Whalesale Priees, d of factory fence. $25 buys wire 
Bat ad for 100 Rod Fence. Catalogue 

7 Free. Address, 
{Carter Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
=} Box 40, Mt. Sterling, 0. 
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What is the 
brightest name in 
American story? 

MAacBETH’s Is on 
the brightest lamp 
chimneys. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





BEAT THE COAL BARON’ 


1 your 


MAPLE SUGAR MAKER 


Write us fora Free Copy of the 


SUCAR MAKERS’ CUIDE 
It contains valuabie information on Sugar Mak- 
ing and the most valuable Sugar Making Utensils. 
LEADER EVAPORATOR CO.,, 
fnosburz Falls, Vt. 





FOR SALE or exchange, 7-room frame dwelling, 
Rutherford, N. J., price 84,000; two 6- 

room frame dwellings, Kahway, N. J., price $4,500; 

&room brick dwelling, Platufield, N. J., price $4,000, 

rented annually for 8722.00. will exch 

for well stocked farm in good state of cultivation. 

J. T. FLOURNOY, 21 Walnut St., Newark, N. J. 








on Arrow Brand As- 
phalt Ready Roofing. 
Can be casi y 

laid as the wor 
only consists 
a of nailing and 
Sart EEN) CS ge ay cementing the 
s . joints. Sam- 
ples, prices and booklet giving instructions for laying 


ASPHALT READY ROOPING CO. set free, 


No Paiating Require 





| gram, ‘“‘What hath God wrought.” 





ange whole 








80 Pine Street, New York. | Postpaid. 
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New way to smoke meat ina few hours with 
KRAUSER’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood, 


forciroular, AUSER & BRO,, Milton, Pa, 











During the Winter 











or toy the winter nearly every- 
body living in the country has 
more or less spare time. To those 
who want to give a great deal of 
time, or to those who desire to 
simply atilize such chances as 
may occur, we offer splendid 
opportunities. :: :: 3: os 











Specially 
Liberal Germs 


You can make a moderate or a 
sized sum, depending upon 

ow much time you will de- 
vote to the work. Special and 
exceedingly beral terms for 
the new year. We will be glad 
to answer any inquiries in this 
line whether you decide to work 
for us or mot. :: :: 3: 3s: 3: 

















ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


paeen Springfield, Mass. Chicago 

















OUR STORY 
The Changes in 60 Years. 


We want to congratulate you. on 

your eminently successful record of 60 
years of progress. The idea of grow- 
ing old, personally, is not always a 
cheerful thought. Whatever may have 
been the success in life, a man realizes 
that at 60 he has done about all that 
is permitted an ordinary man to do in 
this life, and that the unfinished tasks 
must then be turned over to younger 
men. But with a business carefully 
established and thoroughly equipped it 
can still.continue to grow on to larger 
fields and more complete development. 
And while the old heads and hands that 
started at the foundation and builded 
so faithfully may not be able to con- 
tinue the work, it will be taken up by 
| their successors, who, by the same 
| painstaking efforts, will carry it along 
to more complete fruition. 
As you know, our record goes back 
| two years beyond yours, and we feel 
| that we have a special right to con- 
| gratulate you. When our business 
started the world had hardly ceased to 
wonder over Morse’s famous first tele- 
The 
telephone was undreamed of. There was 
hardly enough railroad to make a fair 
day’s journey for the man of to-day. 
The farmers almost universally cut 
their hay with the scythe, their grain 
with the hand sickle or cradle and 
threshed it with the flail, and so on 
through the long list of mechanics. 
Since then has been evolved the mower 
of to-day, the reaper, the hay loader, 
the cream separator and many other 
labor saving devices. 

In no class does the contrast stand 
out sharper than in the horse power, 
the threshing machine and the ma- 
chines for cutting wood, The first 
horse power invented by A. W. Gray 
would hardly be able to recognize its 
brother of to-day made by his sons, 
and so with the thresher and wood 
saws, all showing the care and skill of 
the men who have been educated by the 
long school of experience and observa- 
tion. I congratulate you on past record 
and wish you another 60 years of pros- 
perity.—[A. A. Greene, Secretary A. W. 
Gray's Sons, Vermont. 


To Be Submitted to the Hague. 

Failing in their efforts to persuade 
Pres Roosevelt to act as personal ar- 
bitrator of the Venezuelan difficulty, 
the European powers have agreed to 
submit the case to The Hague tribunal. 
Both England and Germany are keenly 
disappointed at the president's refusal 
to act, as his personal arbitration of 
the case would give the powers a sort 
of guarantee that Venezuela would live 
up to his decisions, which will be lack- 














Delicious flavor, 
Cleaner, cheaper. No smoke house needed. Send 
i an eded. Send 


ing when the case is submitted to The 
Hague. Venezuela is not one of the 
signatory powers to the international 
agreement, but it is believed that this 
will not be a serious obstacle in the 
way of a satisfactory settlement of the 
case. The position of® the United 
States in the case is simply that of a 
mutual friend of both parties at issue, 
lending its good offices to the arrang- 
ing of the preliminary matters incident 
to presenting the case to the final tri- 
bunal and many of these details will be 
arranged between the representatives of 
the powers at Washington. 

The decision of the powers to submit 
the Venezuelan case to The Hague tri- 
bunal is regarded as the greatest tri- 
umph for’ international arbitration 
achieved since the first conference of 
nations at The Hague was called by the 
ezar of Russia. Whatever the conclu- 
sions of the tribunal it will be a long 
step in the direction of future settle- 
ments of international disputes, 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The Grand Trunk railroad of Cana- 
da has experienced the worst disaster 
in its history in a wreck at Wanstead, 
40 miles west of London, Ont, 28 per- 
sons being killed outright, and 33 in- 
jured. 








The New Year's coronation durbar at 
Delhi, India, in honor of Edward VII, 
king of England and emperor of India, 
will be the most magnificent pageant 
of modern times. King Edward will be 
represented by his only living brother, 
Arthur, duke of Connaught, and the 
‘grand assemblage will include all the 
potentates of the land arrayed in bar- 
baric splendor. 








Lord Charles Beresford thinks Eng- 





land has about all the imperialism it 
| can well manage. 


“IT do not want to 


OF THE NEWS - 


Seen an acre added to the British em- 


pire,” he says. “Our imperial responsi- 
bilities are enormously in excess of our 
organization for defense.’’ 





A bit of legislation sorely needed in 
the Philippines, says Brewster Camer- 
on, now in Washington, D C, represent- 
ing the combined chambers of com- 
merce in the Philippine Islands, is a 
change of the law which forbids the 
acquisition of more than 2500 acres of 
land by one owner. This limitation, 
he claims, is injurious to the sugar 
planters, as 2500 acres is not enough 
land to justify the use of a modern 
Sugar manufacturing plant and the law 
prohibits combinations. 

Over $2,000,000 has been spent in build- 
ing new cotton mills in Spartanburg 
county, S C, during the past year, 
making a total of over $7,000.000 now 
invested, and placing this county at 
the head of the milling interests of the 
state. The yearly output of the 31 
mills in the county is now nearly $9,- 
000,000. 

Much as Sec Shaw of the treasury de- 
sires some legislation which will give 
greater elasticity to our currency, there 
is little prospect that congress will 
pass any such measure at the pres- 
ent session. So many other measures 
are crowding upon the atttention of 
congress that it will hardly have time 
to enact a measure of such importance, 
and involving so many interests. Promi- 
nent republicans, however, have as- 
sured the secretary that they will take 
up the matter as early as possible at 
the next session of congress. 

Reports come from Russian Turke- 
stan of a terrible earthquake at Andi- 
jan, with an appalling loss of life. Over 
800 bodies have been recovered, and 
it is estimated that nearly 5000 people 
have been killed. The first shock was 
followed by others of increasing vio- 
lence, and terror reigns in the stricken 
eountry. The czar of Russia has given 
$25,000 for the relief of the sufferers. 





The recent convention of the provin- 
cial governors of the Philippines was 
so successful that it is planned to 
make the assembling an annual occur- 
rence. Definite plans were agreed up- 
on for improving the conditions of the 
islands, and the governors unanimous- 
ly decided to purchase caribou for dis- 
tribution among the needy agricultur- 
ists, the cost to be met by the munici- 
palities. 

Reciprocity will not prove an unmixed 
blessing to Cuba. With the approach 
of the time when the reciprocity treaty 
with the United States will go into 
effect, European houses with whom Cu- 
ban merchants have been dealing and 
to whom they are heavily in debt, are 
calling for a settlement of accounts 
knowing that it will be impossible for 
them to compete with the United States 
under the new tariff schedules, to the 
serious embarrassment of many firms. 
Several failures have already been an- 
nounced and it is feared that many 
large concerns will be unable to meet 
their foreign obligations. 


As soon as congress reconvenes after 
its holiday recess bills will be simul- 
taneously introduced into the senate 
and house for the creation of the rank 
of major among army chaplains. The 
military clergy have now no chance of 
promotion and it is believed that the 
establishment of a preferential rank 
will tend to promote the efficiency of 
the army chaplains by giving them 
some added incentive for faithful ser- 
vice. 








Failure of crops in Finland threatens 
the country with a serious famine and 
the Russian government has. been 
obliged to come to its aid. 





England and Germany want to know 
if Uncle Sam has forgotten the prom- 
ise he made to keep an “‘open door” in 
the Philippines. It is claimed that 
there is a preferential duty on export 
hemp from Manila which gives the 
rope makers of America an unfair ad- 
vantage over English and German 
manufacturers. The duty is $7.50 a ton 
and on all the fibers sent to the United 
States the duty is remitted, enabling 
manufacturers in the United States to 
easily beat their foreign competitors 
on prices. The United States has al- 
ways insisted on the principle of equal 
treatment for all nations, in Asia as 
well as elsewhere, and particular at- 
tention is called to Peace Commissioner 
Day’s declaration at Paris, at the close 
of the Spanish war, that it was the in- 


of the United States to main- 
tain an epen door in the Philippines. 
The matter has been referred to the 
senate Philippine committee and will 
be considered with the proposed meas- 
ure reducing Philippine tariffs. 

The constantly varying rate of ex- 
change in Mexico has necessitated the 
adoption of a sliding scale of duties, 
the rate being fixed monthly, according 
to the fluctuation of exchange. 


tention 


Methodists throughout the country 
are celebrating the successful outcome 
of their plan, undertaken four years 
ago, of raising a thank offering of $20,- 
000,000. The ntire sum was pledged 
some days ago and praise services were 
held in nearly every Methodist church 


in the country New Year’s eve, when 
the formal announcement was made. 
Of this sum $8,000,000 will be used to 


pay off church mortgages. 


Most Rev Frederick Temple, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and primate of 
all England, has passed away at the 


advanced age of 81 years. He was the 
93d archbishop of Canterbury. 


—_— 


Dairy Awards at Jamestown. 





{From Page 15.] 
97%, E. F. Rowley 97%. [fn the sage 
cheese class were the following: <A. E. 
Helmer 96, H. E. Cook 981%. The one 
in the pineapple cheese class exhibited 
by O. A. Weatherby of Milford scored 
2§ points. 
IMPORTANT SPECIAL PRIZES, 

The Eastman cup, a valuable silver 
trophy, offered by ex-Pres A. R. East- 
man, Was won and awarded to Charles 





Kirkland of Redwood. In 1899 and 1900, 
Mr Kirkland and F. P. Dunnaway tied 
for this cup at the Cortland and 


Watertown conventions. As there was 
no exhibit at the annual meeting last 
year at Olean, the cup now becomes 
the permanent property of Mr Kirk- 
land. The Cornell cup, to cheese 
makers of the state in products suit- 
able for home consumpt 1, Was given 
to J. W. Reed of Hu o who must 
win it next year in order to hold it per- 
manently. This cup was 1 1 in ’99 by 
D>. E. Kent and in 1900 by B. M. 
Graves. The Wyaming county cup of- 
fered by George E. Hogue, John Gibby 
and V. C. Beebee was tied by George 
BE. Hogue and W. D. Willmont 

There was a sharp competition for 


the Lewis county cups offered by S. B. 
Richardson, H. E. Cook and H. A. 


Rees. In this case J. H. Searl of Low- 
ville scored first place and was 
awarded the coveted prize, but must 
secure it again next year to retain it 
permanently. For the second cup on 


was a tie be- 
Petrie of 


homemade cheese there 
tween J. H. Searl and Hi. A. 


Turin. The two medals offered by the 
Jefferson county agricultural society 
awarded to the exhibitors who made 


the highest score on export and home- 
made cheese were won by J. W. Reed 
of Huevelton, whose produce scored 99, 
as mentioned above. The announce- 
ment of the winners of the other spe- 
cial prizes will be made later. In some 
cases the scoring was so close that the 
committee has had considerable diffi- 
culty in awarding some of these prizes. 
SPLENDID LOT OF DAIRY SUPPLIES, 

At the convention was exhibited a 
fine lot of apparatus. Among the ex- 
hibitors were the following: The Ver- 
mont farm machine company of Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt. They showed types of 
their United States separators, milk 
coolers; churns, butter workers, etc. 
An attractive part of this exhibit was 
a treadmill run by a large St Bernard 
dog. The De Laval separator company 
had six types of separators in place. 
They were represented by W. H. Law- 
son and M. Page. National dairy and 


machine company, Newark, N J, two 
cream separators; P. M. Sharples, 
Westchester, Pa, displayed a large 
squeezer combined churn and butter 


worker, and their tubular separators. 
Represented by M. H. Matty and E. U. 
Parshall. 

The creamery package manufactur- 
ing company of Chicago, a milk weigh- 


er, sanitary pump, cream ripener and 
heater, pasteurizer, etc. Represented 
by I. M. Kellogg and G. G. Donohue; 


New York milk cooler and feed cooker. 

The D. HK. Burrill company of Little 
Falls, N Y, showed cheese and factory 
supplies; the Champion milk cooler 
company, Cortland, N Y, had an ex- 
hibit; A. H. Reid, Philadelphia, tubular 
cooler and pasteurizer. In charge of 
D. F. Wightman and F. G Moore. The 
genera lexhibit was one of the best ever 
seen in New York. 

















The Home of the Stevens Rifle. 
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Largest Factory of Its 
Kind in the World. 








From a business employing 44 
peopie to a great manufacturing en- 
terprise, in which between 1000 and 
1200 are now employed, is a tremen- 
dous stride, yet that is the record of 
the J. Stevens Arms and Tool company 
of Chicopee Falls, Mass, in less than 
seven years. The growth of this com- 
pany is of more than passing interest 
for it is indicative of the times and 
of the possibilities where sound judg- 
ment and enterprise are combined. 


The products of this company have a | 
For more than | soc 


world-wide reputation. 
a quarter of a century, 


the nam: 
Stevens stamped on a pistol has ¢s 


toed th 





| and incorporated soon after he secured 
;} control, Still clinging tenaciously to 
the policy of the old company of mak- 
ing the best and the best only, radical 
methods in the business management 
were introduced, with the result that 
in 1898 the floor space had been just 
doubled and 150 people were employed. 
The increase of production was cor- 
respondingly great and the products 
| of the company were pushed as they 
had never been pushed before. 

Mr Page has the faculty for as- 
iating with him men who are at the 
very top of their profession. Realizing 
of the business and the 





e possibilities 


River Piant No 1. 
room that there was for new branches, 


for the very highest perfection at- 
tainable in firearms. The same may 
be said of the Stevens rifle. These two 
arms made the J. Stevens Arms and 


Tool company famous when a year’s 
product of their factory was little more 
than shipments on single orders of to- 
day. 

The history of the firm is literally 
the history of the development of fire- 
arms in America. In 1864 Joshua 
Stevens, in partnership with Asher 
Bartiett and William B. Fay, bought a 
grist mill at Chicopee Falls, Mass, 
organizing the firm of Stevens & Co. 
Mr Stevens had previous to this 
served two years in the employ of 
Samuel Colt and later with the Massa- 
chusetts Arms company. With the 
experience thus obtained and a won- 
derful inventive ability, he began the 
manufacture of pistols in the loft of 


the grist mill. It was then that the 
foundations of the present success 
were lIcid. Mr Stevens believed that 


the best possible, both in workman- 
ship and in material, was all that he 
could afford to put out. His pistols 
won instant recognition for their 
superior shooting qualities—a recog- 
nition which has lasted until to-day. 
Now, as then, the word Stevens is a 
guarantee that nothing better of its 
kind can be built. 

In addition to the manufacture of 
pistols in those early days, the com- 
pany undertook the building of tools 
and machinery for the manufacture of 
firearms. Patents taken out at that 
time covered all sorts of tools and at- 
tachments for double and single barrel 
shotguns, sporting rifles, pocket shot- 
guns, pocket pistols and also tools 
used by other classes of machinists. 

Always keeping abreast or a little 
ahead of the times, the company was 
still content under the old manage- 
ment to manufacture in a small way, 
steadily building up a_ reputation, 
which extended not only throughout 
“America but in foreign countries. The 
business was incorporated in 1886, 
making slow but steady growth. In 
1895 the floor space occupied was 17,000 
feet and 44 people were employed. 

January 1, 1896, I. H. Page purchased 
the interests of Messrs Stevens & Tay- 
lor and assumed entire control of the 
business, acting as president, secretary 
and treasurer of the J. Stevens Arms 
and Tool company, which was organized 


Mr Page entered the shotgun field, pro- 
ducing a single barrel hammer shotgun 
in the spring of 1801. It was in- 
stantaneous success; the fact that it 
was a product of the Stevens Arms and 
Tool company was sufficient guarantee 
of its quality, and the demand for the 
gun became so great that the company 
had difficulty in keeping up with its 
orders. It was only a few months be- 
fore the company again found itself 
cramped for quarters and was forced 


ay 
ar 


to secure more floor space. The year 
previous it had bought the magnificent 
plant of the Overman Wheel company 
for purely speculative purposes. The 
growth of its own business forced it to 
take this plant, which it now occupies. 
In 1901 the floor space had increased 
to 271.000 square feet and the number 
of hands employed to 900. 

In «eptember, 1901, the company 
ente:e.. the automobile field with the 
“Stevens-Duryea,” a gasoline automo- 
bile, which is the invention of Mr J. 
Frank Duryea, the pioneer in the 
automobile business in America. Still 
reaching out, the company took over 
the business of the well known Cata- 
ract Optical company of Buffalo, N Y, 
in December of the same year, and pow 
manufactures telescopes for rifles nd 
all kinds of firearms. 

The success of the single barrel 
shotgun led to the serious considera- 
tion of adopting a double barrel model. 
This was done this year and the 
Stevens double barrel hammer shotgun 





is already proving as great a success 
as did the earlier venture in the shot- 











gun field. A hammerless single barrel 
gun has been made and now a ham- 
merless double barrel is being put out. 
In fact the company is having difficulty 
in keeping up with its orders on these 
two lines of firearms. The floor space 
this past season has steadily increased 
and the number employed is now well 
over 1000. 

With all its new departures, the com- 
pany has still devoted the same careful 
attention to the sporting rifles and pis- 
tols, upon which its reputation was first 
foeaded. The increase in products of 
both these alties has kept pace 
with the rapid strides along other lines, 


Speci 














stretching the truth- to say that more 
squirrels have fallen to Stevens rifles 
than to any other one make, probabiy 
than to all other makes together, 
Small caliber rifles have so long been 
a specialty, and their shooting qual- 
ities have been brought to such a high 
state of perfection, that one instinc- 
tively thinks of a Stevens when look- 
ing for small bore rifles. 

One of the company’s latest branches 
is a rifled bullet shell for use in shot- 
guns. This is a patented attachment 
which makes a rifie of a shotgun, and 
therefore a combination which has 
long been sought for by sportsmen. 





River Plant No 2. 
Such an arm is invaluable on the farm. 


until to-day the J. Stevens Arms and 
Tocl company are probably the largest 
producers of firearms for sporting pur- 
poses in the world. Rifles and pistols 
of small caliber have always been the 
firm’s specialties, and most of the 
records of the past few years have been 
made with these arms. Perfection is 
still the watchword, as it has always 
been, and no matter what the product, 


each article undergoes the same careful J 


inspection as 25 years ago. 

No detail of the business is too small 
for the most careful attention. Herein 
unquestionably lies the success ef the 
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Hill Plant. 


company. The best material and the 
best workmanship, available, and the 
lowest prices consistent with perfect 
products, is the policy of the company. 
Rifles are manufactured at prices from 
$3 to $150 each, and each rifle is the 
highest grade possible in its class. 
Pistols range in price from $2.50 to 
$50, and what is true of the rifles is 
true of the pistols. The shotguns have 
been made to meet a popular demand, 
and the single barrel guns range from 
$7.50 to $12, the double barrel guns 
bringing $25. The shooting qualities 
of all these firearms are of the very 
highest efficiency. “You can’t miss, if 
you point it right” is a trite saying, 
which is founded on literal truth where 
Stevens products are concerned. It is 
this quality which has so often brought 
the Stevens out in front in target 
work; it is this quality which sports- 
men have been so quick to appreciate. 
If there is fauit, it is the man behind 
the gun, and not the gun, which is 
responsible. 

Thus far the company has confined 
itself to single shot rifles. It is not 





It combines the advantages of both 
styles of firearms with but a very slight 
increase in cost over the price of one, 
namely the shotgun. Thousands of 
these patented rifle bullet shells are 
being sold, and what is more to the 
point, they are giving satisfaction. 
The company has now entered the 
automobile field, with the expectation 
of establishing a reputation for auto- 
mobiles equal to their reputation for 
sporting arms. They have associated 


' with them some of the leading auto- 


mobile experts in the country, and 
their plans for the future are of tha 
broadest scope. 

Great as have been their strides within 
the past half dozen years, it is not say- 
ing too much to say this is only the 
beginning. The growth, rapid as it 
has been, has not been of the muslhi- 
room character, but a healthy, normal 
advance along lines which shrewd 
business acumen laid out long ag». 
There are few business concerns in 
this country who can show such 
steady and such rapid growth as the 
Stevens Arms and Tool company. The 
story of their success. is worth the 
reading, if for nothing more than as an 
example of what is possible when in- 
tegrity and keen business sense are 
combined. The works of this one con- 
cern are now the principal manufac- 
turing plant in the city of Chicopee, 
where but a few years ago they were 
rated among minor industries. The 
policy has always been to take care of 
its employees, watching out for their 
welfare and enlisting their interests in 
the business. The result has been that 
labor troubles are unknown in the 
Stevens works, and each employe is 
personally concerned in the firm’s in- 
terest. This is undoubtedly one of the 
secrets of the great success which 
President Page has achieved in the 
handling of the company’s affairs. 


These mammoth works are always 
open to visitors and the vast army of 
readers to this paper are welcome at 
any time. But few can avail them- 
selves of this offer but if at any time 
any of you are in the vicinity of Chic- 
opee Falls it will be a treat for you 
to visit this plant and see where and 
how the Stevens rifies are made. If 
you cannot come, let us send you one 
of our handsome new catalogs as a 
special New Year’s gift. This we will 
be glad to do on request. Address 





J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., No. 87 Broadway, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Another Day 


BY T. W. 


But yesterday the Old Year told 
Her beads in sorrow and the earth 
Lay sad and drear; and through the 
wo ld, 
Disconsolate as one who mourned, 
A great wind moaned. Above the place 
Where trilliums nodded and there rang 
The thrushes’ song a little space 
Wept heavy clouds in silent grief. 


BURGESS, 


Another day doth dawn and lo! 
In vestal white the New Year comes. 
Repentant, Earth lies wrapped in snow, 
All shriven of impurity. 

And in the homes of men behold 
New hopes, new inspirations and 
New faith! New joy which doth en- 

fold 
The future, and no sorrow is. 





Yours Truly. 


By Lilla A. Whitney. 


The expected letter was in her hand, 
She had taken it up to her own room 
lest sister Dorothy’s keen eyes should 
gee her fingers tremble or the color 
rush into her face as she broke the seal. 
But now, although she had read it 
twice over, the red flush on her usu- 
ally pale cheek had not died out, and 
she was not yet sure of being able to 
go down and say in her ordinary tone 
of voice, “Here’s a letter, Dorothy, 
from Mr Wade, to tell us he is coming 
back New Year's day. 

She would wait a few moments. 
Dorothy never wanted lamps between 
daylight and dark, and to have the 
friendly dusk between them would 
make it easier, Priscilla thought. Mean- 
while her eyes for the third time fol- 
lowed the now familiar lines dowa the 
page. 

“Dear Miss Priscilla,’ the letter ran, 
“Perhaps you are in doubt as to what 
has become of me, although it is quite 
possible you have not missed me at all. 
It is only since yesterday that my plans 
have assumed definite form so that I 
am free to tell you what has been con- 
stantly in my thoughts for more than 
a year. Yet now that I may do so, I 
shrink from putting into words that 
which will so plainly speak for itself 
upon my arrival, for I hope to be with 
you on New Year’s day. May I be as- 
sured of a welcome from you and your 
good sister? To her, my kindest re- 


membrance. Yours’ truly, Robert 
Wade.” 
“Yours truly,” repeated Priscilla 


softly, as she folded and replaced in its 
envelope the strange letter. “I wonder 
if he really means that,” for to Pris- 
cilla Dunn things always meant ex- 
actly what they said. 

A letter was rather the exception 
than the rule to the inmates of Wood- 
row cottage. Regularly once a fort- 
night, there came one from Kitty 
Riggs, addressing them as her “Dear 
aunties,”” and signed “Your loving 
niece Kitty.” Twice a year there fell 
to Dorothy, being the elder, a formal 
page from the man who managed their 
small business affairs. These invari- 
ably began with “My dear Madam” and 
closed with “Your obedient servant, 
Jeremiah Gage.” 

Besides these, each successive May 
of the last three years had brought a 
line from their summer lodger, Robert 
Wade, announcing the date of his an- 
nual coming. There had hitherto been 
no occasion for a further correspon- 
dence, so Priscilla had marveled great- 
ly, when upon bidding them adieu in 
September, Mr Wade had said, with a 
strangely significant look, Priscilla 
thought, ‘““You may hear from me quite 
goon, and it is possible you may see 
me again before you expect it.” And 
now here was the letter and he was 
coming on New Year’s. What did it 
mean? 

Priscilla Dunn had never, in all the 
thirty-five years of her lifeswseen a love 


letter. But then, she had never had a 
lover, and, for that matter the same 
could be said of Dorothy who was ten 
years her senior. Those of Priscilla’s 
friends and acquaintances who had at- 
tained to lovers had gone early in lifes 
out of Woodrow. In fact all of its pop- 
ulation that might reasonably have 
been expected to serve in the capacity 
of lovers later on had shaken the dust 
of Woodrow from off their feet, and 
gone out into the world to seek their 
fortunes. Thus the little town had 
been left desolate and well nigh 
emptied of youthful life. Katherine 
too, the bright and beautiful sister 
whose very existence seemed like a 
dream to Priscilla, had left her home 
when but a young girl to be the com- 
panion of a wealthy woman who had 
conceived a fancy for her. 

Katherine had found a lover in her 
city home and had afterward married 
him. It was long ago, yet Priscilla well 
remembered the _ bitter tears. their 
mother shed when the final decision 
was reached that Katherine should go, 
Very soon had come news of the lover. 
Mrs Blair had written their mother 
about him. He was indeed no other 
than Mrs Blair’s own nephew. “Every- 
thing is satisfactory,” she had said, 
“and we shall expect you all at the 
wedding.” 

But the city was a long way off— 
“three hundred miles, at least,” Mrs 
Dunn was sure, and there would be 
new dresses to buy besides all the rest, 
There was little enough to buy with, 
so Katherine was married without 
them and went away with her new 
husband on a beautiful wedding jour- 
ney of which she afterward sent them 
a full account. Dorothy and Priscilla 
had the letter yet laid carefully away 
with that other later one that had 
broken their dear mother’s heart and 
hastened her death. 

Priscilla tried always to forget those 
sad days, and to think only of the great 
blessing which like a ray of sunlight 
breaking through a dark cloud had 
filled her life with brightness ever 
since. Katherine had indeed left be- 
hind a legacy to make many hearts 
glad, “Pretty Kitty Riggs (that is what 
the people of Woodrow called Kather- 
ine’s sweet daughter),’’ and the cottage 
at Woodrow had been her home for 
several weeks during each summer 
since babyhood. The pleasant happen- 
ings of these summers as they passed 
made firesidé conversation for Dorothy 
and Priscilla Dunn during the long 
winters that followed. Each house- 
hold event was of importance to them 
only so far as it bore reference, either 
direct or remote, to Kitty, and with 
this absorbing common interest, life, 
even in Woodrow, was anything but 
monotonous to the sisters. 

As Priscilla sat in the twilight with 
the letter in her hand, the thought of 
Kitty, like a thread of silver, ran 
through all her other thoughts. Kitty 
would soon be having lovers. The child 
was now nineteen and could no more 
help being loved than a flower could 
help blooming. Priscilla remembered 
that even their quiet lodger, who must 
be, at least, as old as herself and 
whose entire time seemed given to writ- 
ing and study, had always a smile and 


pleasant word for Kitty. Neither did 
“the child” appear at all abashed in 
his presence or over-awed by his vast 
learning. To Priscilla this was the 
more wonderful as, to her, Robert 
Wade stood for the concentrated wis- 
dom and knowledge of all the ages. His 
published articles she seized upon 
wherever found and read with eager- 
ness, but as these were generally ppon 
scientific subjects, her interest in them, 
ft must be confessed, often exceeded 
her understanding of their nature and 
purpose. 

That innate fine courtesy which im- 
pelled Robert Wade to treat all women 
with a kind of tender, respectful def- 
erence was especially noted and appre- 
ciated by both sisters, but the daily 
acts of kindness, the reassuring word, 
the gratitude and pleasure shown in 
return for even so small a thing as the 
placing of a flower upon his table, had 
become to Priscilla the very elixir of 
life, and in Robert Wade, she not only 
realized her girlish ideal of a lover, but 
found thé secret hero of her later 
dreams. 

There were no secrets between Dor- 
othy and Priscilla Dunn. Hitherto 
nothing had come into the life of either 
tending to separate their common in- 
terests. Yet this morning as they went 
about the house together “doing up the 
work” both were strangely _ silent. 
Dorothy’s face looked drawn and old 
in the morning light, and her eyes 
were red-rimmed as if visited by recent 
tears. Priscilla knew instinctively by 
this, and by the unwonted silence that 
her letter had been read. She had left 
it upon the table the night before, after 
having first given her sister a general 
idea of its purport. 

At last, with perceptible effort and 
hesitation, Dorothy said “Don’t you 
think Priscilla it’s rather—rather 
strange that Mr Wade should be comin’ 
back on New Year’s?” 

The keys of the little old piano 
sounded discordant notes of protest as 
Priscilla’s dusting cloth swept over 
them, and for a moment she did not 
reply. 

“What do you s’pose can be bringin’ 
him?’ continued Dorothy. 

“I’m sure I don’t know, sister,’ fal- 
tered Priscilla, as the dusting proceed- 
ed vigorously. 

“You don't think—” Dorothy went on 
rapidly, while her startled eyes strove 
to search her sister’s face, “it can’t be 
possible that—that he is comin’ for 
you? You wouldn’t—you couldn’t leave 
me, Priscilla?’’ 

Poor Dorothy's voice broke into sobs 
and she could go no further. But from 
Priscilla came no word of comfort or 
reassurance. She stood as one dazed, 
unable to speak or move. Had this 
strange, new, beautiful thing come at 
last to her, this wonderful gift of love 
that she had heard and read about all 
her life, and seen appropriated by oth- 
ers easily and carelessly, as if it were 
but a natural right and not of especial 
value? 

She had scarcely dared trust her own 
secret interpretation of Robert Wade’s 
letter, but now it appeared that Dor- 
othy’s had been the same. She had 
just put it into words. Perhaps after 
all they were both right. 

Not a throb of pity for her sister 
stirred the hitherto unselfish heart of 
Priscilla Dunn. In this one supreme 
moment, the life she had lived there in 
the cottage with Dorothy seemed but 
a poor pale phantom, as compared with 
the light, and glow, and color of a 
possible new life, far away from 
Woodrow, with love—and Robert Wade. 

After awhile words came, and_ she 
heard herself saying in a low, con- 
strained tone, “I don’t understand it 
any more than you do Dorothy, but you 
know the letter said that everything 
would speak plainly for itself when 
he—Mr Wade comes. I suppose he 
meant that we would know then, his 
reason for coming.” Gathering courage 
she went on more bravely, “‘So there’s 
no use in imagining things, is there? 
Certainly,” with a little strained laugh, 
“he can’t be coming for me. Why, 
Dorothy, you couldn’t have slept well. 
Where are your wits this morning?” 

Dorothy brightened perceptibly and 
wiped her eyes. “Perhaps I’m all 
wrong,” she said, “bout the letter, but 
I’ve always been so afraid o’ losin’ 
you, Priscilla. You’re so pretty—just 
like Kitty—I’ve been afraid, for years, 
that you might some day marry and 
leave me, and how could I live without 
you?” 

The love that looked out from poor 
Dorothy’s tear-dimmed eyes was more 
than Priscilla’s tender heart could 
withstand. 

“No one but yourself, dear, partial 
sister, ever thought me pretty at all,” 





she broke in vehemently, ‘‘and I'm not 
to be compared, in any way, with our 
Kitty. No one has ever—” 

“But you've never seen anyone,” in- 
terrupted Dorothy, “that is, any man 
but Robert Wade, and,” lowering her 
voice, “did you notice that his letter 
was signed ‘Yours truly?’” 

The red color flamed up suddenly in 
Priscilla’s face. ‘‘Then Dorothy, tou, 
has taken note of it,’”’ was her quick 
thought, but she walked steadily up to 
her sister, and laying her two hands 
on Dorothy's shoulders, said, looking 
straight into her eyes, ‘Yes, sister, I 
know the letter was. signed ‘Yours 
truly,’ but we have never had love let- 
ters, you and I,—have never even seen 
any, so how should we know that this 
is one? Robert Wade has never said 
with his own lips anything like—like 
that—to me. 3ut I can’t talk about it 
any more,” and the tears were in Pris- 
cilla’s eyes as she turned and hastily 
left the room. 

Time sped on apace, and the Christ- 
mas day found the sisters facing each 
other at their own lonely table, as they 
had done for many years past, but this 
year there was the happy prospect of 
a guest the very next week to look 
forward to, 

Mr Wade was not to be the only vis- 
itor, though, for Dorothy had provided 
the happiest possible surprise for her 
sister. Knowing that Kitty never spent 
Christmas away from home, she had 
secretly written, urging her to come to 
her “loving aunties for New Year's 
day.” Kitty was instructed not to 
answer the letter, and assured that 
the absence of a reply would be coin- 
strued as an acceptance of the invita- 
tion. “Your Aunt Briscilla would be 
sure to see the letter should you send 
one,” Dorothy had _ said, “and that 
would spoil it all.” 

“I’m afraid something is wrong with 
Kitty,” Priscilla said abruptly one day, 
shortly before Christmas. “It’s nearly a 
month since we heard from her.” 

“You know the child’s busy just now 
gettin’ ready for Christmas,’’ Dorothy 
replied, ‘‘with that, and her music, and 
all the other things she’s studyin’, [ 
dare say she’ll work herself to death. 
I’m more worried ‘bout that than I 
am ’bout not gettin’ a letter from her.” 

“Kitty was always fond of study,” 
Priscilla returned, “Don’t you remem- 
ber Mr Wade said once that he won- 
dered how she could have learned so 
much in so short a time?” 

Dorothy looked up quickly. Since the 
conversation which took paice on that 
unforgotten morning, weeks before, all 
talk upon the subject of Robert Wade's 
letter had been tactily avoided by both 
sisters. For some reason each would 
have found difficult to explain, even the 
name of its author had not been men- 
tioned between them. 

Dorothy could not but experience a 
feeling of relief and reassurance, as 
Priscilla in her calm, everyday voice 
once more spoke of Robert Wade as 
naturally as of Kitty. She hoped that, 
after all, her sister cared for him only 
as a good friend, for that, he had in- 
deed proven to both, but for Priscilla 
to be really “in love” ‘with any man 
was a catastrophe that poor Dorothy 
had never dared contemplate to her- 
self. 

Woodrow cottage was aflame with 
light long before dawn on New Year's 
morning. The unusual excitement of 
the coming guests would not allow 
Dorothy to sleep, and she had risen 
early. No letter had come from Kitts 
so she knew that her invitation had 
been accepted. 

The distance to the nearest railroad 
station was about eight miles, and a 
visitor to Woodrow arriving on the 
morning train would drive thither by 
private conveyance, reaching his des- 
tination about 10 o’clock. It was not 
later than that when a peal of sleigh 
bells mingled with merry laughter 
announced the arrival of a gay party 
at the cottage. Dorothy, in her excite- 
ment forgot the “‘surprise’’ and shouted 
from the foot of the stairway, ‘‘They’ve 
come, Priscilla! Here they are!” But 
Priscilla did not reply. She was look- 
ing from an upper window out into the 
little street, seeing already far more 
than her sister. 

As Robert Wade alighted from the 
sleigh and turned to assist his com- 
panion, the light of a great joy shone 
in FPriscilla’s eyes. The lady could be 
no other than Kitty. Yes, it was Kitty. 
She was coming up the path with him. 
So this had been Dorothy’s secret—that 
Kitty, too, was coming. Priscilla had 
known there was a secret, every look 
and act of her sister had betrayed it. 

She stood behind the curtain _ and 
watched the pair as they came rapidly 
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up the walk. Suddenly, a look toward 
Kitty, a motion—something, she knew 
not what, on the part of Robert Wade, 
made her heart stand still. Slowly the 
joy went out of her eyes and a look 
of despair crept into them. In the flash- 
ilght of this new intelligence, Robert 
Wade's letter, the letter of weeks ago, 
took on another meaning. 

“Here we are!” shouted Kitty’s merry 
voice, and throwing both arms about 
Aunt Dorothy in the doorway, she gai- 
ly whirled her into the sitting room. 

“Isn't this a day of surprises? I am 
to be a surprise to Aunt Priscilla and 
I’ve brought a greater one to you both. 
It is my Christmas gift, too, although 
a little tardy. I hadn’t time to make 
one this year, so, brought you this tall 
new nephew.” 

“Yes, we were 
said Robert Wade. 
many for the winter, 
go without Kitty—that is, 
found I could have her at all,” 
ed, laughing. 

Dorothy was speechless. What would 
this marriage mean to Priscilla? How 
would she take it? “But there’s a 
surprise waiting for you, little madam, 
as well as the rest,” Robert Wade 
cortinued, addressing his sweet young 
wife. “I couldn’t leave these good 
anuties in utter ignorance of our plans, 
just for the sake of a surprise, even 
to please you, so I compromised, and 
sent them a letter containing a very 
good clue.” 

“Well, dear, 
ing her, “the 
unexpected, I 
says, the letter 
and I am glad 
pered softly into 
is ‘yours truly’.”’ 


True Gratitude Shown by Animals. 


BERTHA M. RICE, 
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At a sportsmen held at 


the close of a Nova Scotia hunting 
season, where stories cf sport were the 
order of the day, one veteran of the 


account of a 
ago with a 


folowing 
years 

York. 

present stringent 


birch gave the 
trip taken a few 
friend from New 

“It was before our 
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game laws were in force,”’ said he, ‘and 
as my friend Roberts had seemed rather 
skeptical about believing my state- 


ment in regard to the game to be 
found in this part of the country. I 


persuaded him to visit Sand lake and 
vicinity in order to be convinced. Sand 
lake is about 20 miles from Bear river, 
in one of the prettiest spots of forest 
land to be found in Digby county. It 
is circular in shape, and has the clear- 
est sandy bottom ever seen by a trav- 
eler. One can look through a depth of 
15 teet of water as clearly as if it were 
a mirror. The banks slope gradually 
from the edge of the lake, and on this 
particular June day were covered with 
forest trees arrayed in many shades 
of green. 

‘About noon of that day, Roberts and 
I were seated on a rock which com- 
manded a good view of the lake, talk- 
ing upon indifferent subjects—hunting, 
not at all—and though I had my gun 


with me, it was only force of habit. 
as we were not out for game, only 
prospecting. Looking across the lake 


I saw a moving object among the trees 
which I took to be a moose, but did not 
call my friend’s attention until I was 
sure. It proved to be a cow moose 
with her calf, coming directly toward 
us on the opposite side of the lake. 
“As she drew closer we saw she was 
hard pressed in the race by a bear, who 
evidently had his eye upon the calf. 
Coming to the lake the moose plunged 
in, followed by her calf, and to see the 
way she guided her young, while swim- 
ming ahead as swiftly as a hunted an- 
imal will when pursued, was one of the 
finest bits of nature study I ever wit- 
nessed. But Bruin could also swim and 
followed in close pursuit. Reaching the 
bank, the pursuer and pursued rushed 
forward without either sight or sense 
for us. Finding the bear was gaining 
steadily upon her, the moose swung 
around, covering her calf with her 
broadsides and prepared to fight for its 


y this time the men on the rock 
were in such a state of emotional 
excitement that Roberts was almost in 
tears. Raising my gun, I took deliber- 
ate aim for Bruin, who was about 100 
yards away, and gave him five shots 
with the greatest satisfaction I ever 
enjoyed in my life, sending him to his 


HOUR 


long home with an empty stomach. 

“The moose turned full upon us, stood 
for a moment fearless, and with a 
grateful expression in her eyes which 
my friend said meant ‘Thank you,’ as 
plainly as if she had spoken the words. 
Then she trotted off with her calf into 
the thick forest, needless to say, un- 
harmed by our guns. 

““‘A man with the least spark of 
humanity in him,’ said Roberts, ‘would 
never raise his gun under such circum- 
stances,’ and I agreed with him.” 


Our Puzzle Contest. 











Here are six of our advertisers—Who 
are they? To the ten persons who 
mail us the first 10 correct answers we 
will give each a useful prize. The first 
one gets $2 in cash and the next nine 
something that will please them. We 
count from the date you mail your let- 
ter as shown by the postmark, and 
take into consideration the date the 
paper reaches you. Send all answers 
on postal cards, and address them to 
the Puzzle Editor. 

The Six Advertisers. 
1—CHARM—MY NAP CAME ON ON 
TIME—F. R. V. 

2—MORE CANDY LAMPS AN NOT 
STOVES. 

3—POLE CAT MAY NOW A WORD. 

4—LET HIM PACE CREWEL 
CONY. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV 8, 

1. Coiled Spring Fence Co, Winches- 
ter, Ind. 

2. Empire Manufacturing Co, 
Til. 

3. Macbeth, Pittsburg, Pa. 

4. Elgin National Watch Co, Elgin, 
Til. 

5. R. E. Diets Co, New York. 

6. The De Laval Separator Co, 
York. 


Quincy, 


New 


PRIZE WINNERS OF Nov 8. 

1. S. C. Service, Conneaut, O. 

2. Irving Thompson, Hillsboro, Va. 

3. Miss N. E. Whalen, Hadley, Mass. 

4. Kate Barnard, Box 8, Ringwood, 
Til. 

5. Ruby E. Wood, Fort Ann, N Y. 

6. Ada Shaffer, R F D Nol, Red Oak, 
Ta. ’ 

7. M. M. Day, 86 So Sangamon street, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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8. Wm H. Barnard, North Haven, Ct, 

9. Ada L. Farnham, R D No 1, Bane 
gor, Me. 
10. A. A. Thrasher, S Cornish, N H. 

11. N. Williamson, Box 84, Richfielg 
Springs, N Y. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV 15 

The missing words in the first verse 
are “cheat, heat” and “eat;’’ in the 
second verse, “‘scold, cold’ and “old; 
in the third verse, ‘‘scare, care” and 
“are.” 

PRIZE WINNERS OF Nov 15, 

1. M. M. Day, 86 So Sangamon street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

2. Mrs Geo Hill, Beach Haven, Pa. 


3. Mrs Geo H. Larned, Hamilton, 
RI. 

4. M. L. Towne, Barre, Vt. 

5. Lulu M. Flint, Hanover, N II. 


6. Mrs S. P. Wright, 1614 Baker 
street, Santa Ana, Cal. 

7. Miss Carrie R. Stuther, 
Leland, Wash. 

8 Miss A. C. Sage, 394 Union street, 
Hackensack, N Y. 

9. Mrs A. C. Moore, Newton, Ct, 

10. Edith M. Hall, Gore, Me. 

11. H. Louise Crandall, R D, Westers 
ly. BL 
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A Fagot Party. 


ALICE CHITTENDEN, 


A fagot party is an extremely suit- 
able entertainment for a social even- 
ing, and a number of bright young peo-« 
ple will get any amount of fun out of it 

The invitations are ornamented with 
a bundle of fagots in one corner, and 
intimate that each guest is requested te 
bring his own fagot, or bundle of 
fagots, which gives scope for much 
originality and fun, some bringing only 
a little bunch of burned matches, while 
others, not knowing the real idea of 
the evening, will find themselves much 
embarrassed by the size of their fag’ot. 

All assemble around a big fireplaca 
and one by one the fagots are con-+ 
signed to the flames while the owner 
must tell a story which he must bring 
to a close at the exact moment his 
bundle is consumed and not an instant 
before. Prizes are given for the best 
story, also for the longest and the 
shortest one, and booby prizes for fail-< 
ures, 























ESTEY ORGAN 








, Organ Number One with one 3% Octave set of 


made it so. 


grist mill), 


of the adhihenitn d Estey Organ. 


Onur. 
Artinn. 


We haz 


4f you cannot get one of your dealer, send direct to our factory. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vermont 


For 56 years we have 


a=~TiREE generations of 


A 
( 5 organ build ing their 


have 
a minimum 


reac hed 
of cost. 


petition. 


every claim. 


kind. 


a handsome illustrated catalogue which should be in the hands oy every music lover. 
it’s free for the asking. 


a perfection of excellence at 
They have maintained an 
honest product in these strenuous times of com- 
No organ ever left the Estey factory 
which had been slighted in the least particular. 


333,000 


organ purchasers during the past 56 years’ endorse 


The Estey Organ is the Standard. 
Perfection and honesty in its manufacture has 
There is no “just as good” 
In 1846, in a small story and one-half building (part being occupied by a 
was established the house of Estey. There was begun the manufacture 
This business has been built up by slow steps, 
and the reputation that has been thus gained is one that will stand for ages. 
made a study on this subject and the Estey 
Tone is famous for a certain indefinable sweetness, smoothness and 
purity— Wagner, Liszt and Rubinstein have testified on this point. 
Not only the simplest, but the best, and our 56 years’ expe- 
rience has so proven it. 


made 
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Esteys have 
life work. 
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Style C, Furnished in Black Walnut or Quartered Oak, 
five or six octaves. 
inches long and 23 inches deep, Weight (boxed) , 390 pounds, 


It is inches high, 48 
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An Evening with Literary Folks. 
MABEL MAY. 

For this entertainment have a large 
number of cards prepared, each bearing 
the name of some well-known charac- 
ter in literature, as Dombey, Don 
Quixote, ete. 

As the guests arrive pin one of these 
cards upon the back of each one. It 
can then be seen by the company but 
not by the wearer It is now the ob- 
ject of each one to discover what char- 
acter he represents. 

This he must do by the conversation 
of those about him, who talk to him as 
if he were the character whose name 
he bears. As soon as he guesses the 
character, the card is removed from his 
back and is given him as a _ trophy, 
while another card is pinned to his 
back, until that too is guessed. 

At the close of the evening the one 
having the greatest number of cards 
receives a prize. 


Twelfih-Night Entertainment. 


i1ENEVA MARCH. 








Twelfth-night, which is 12 days after 
Christmas, or January 6, is not so uni- 
versally celebrated i: this country as 
the rest of the fete days. A twelfth- 
night party mav be regarded as some- 
thing really new. 

Leave all the Christmas decorations 





up, and when the guests are : ll ar- 
rived, take a huge basket and go with 
them from room to room, t down 
the Christmas greens and putting them 
into the basket. When all are Gown, 
return to the room where the grate is 
and let each guest in turn heap a few 
handfuls of the gr is onto the fire, 
telling some thrilling tale only so long 


5 
as the fire burns from the greens they 


put on. This ceremony is supposed to 





keep off the witch for that ye: 

You are no ready for the t » ft 
night cake, which is a large one Deau- 
tifulls frosted, and containing ihe 
magic bean, also a in, a thimble and 


n ring. The one receiving the bean is 
chosen by the fates to be king or queen 
of the fete, and immediately choo-es 
a consort to assist in the duties of the 
evening. The one getting the piece of 
cake containing the coin may one day 
be very rich, the thimble dooms the re- 
ceiver to a life of singleness and pov- 
erty, the ring denotes that the receiver 
will be wed within a twelvemonth. 

The monarch having chosen his or 
her mate, they are immediately decked 
out with gilt crowns and a gilt scepter, 
all the rest of the guests become, by 
the withholding of the magic bean, sim- 
ply courtiers. <A forfeit is exacted from 
each one who fails to address the pair 
as “Your majesty,” or turns his back 
toward them. It will be wise for the 
hostess to prepare a ‘‘Royal edict book” 
beforehand, containing various penal- 
ties, from which the king reads the for- 
feits, which should be simply mirth- 
provoking and easily done, as: 

“Be blindfolded and fed water from 
a teaspoon until you tell who is feed- 
ing you.” . 

“Say the alphabet backward.” 

“Shut your eyes .and tell the color 
of all the rest of the eyes in the room.” 

“Take Miss Blank out of the room 
and bring her in on paper.” (Write 
“her” on paper.) 

“Kiss a book inside and outside with- 
out opening it.””. (Outside the ~oom.) 

“Bite an inch from your finger. (Hold 
it an inch away and bite.) 

The list may be continued indefinite- 
ly. If any fail to redeeem a forfeit they 
may be pardoned by appealing to the 
qaeen or begging for a _ substitute. 
Lacking both the pardon and the sub- 
stitute, they are doomed to be the king's 
counselors, and must formulate wise 
answers to all the questions propounded 
by the subjects. The counselors are 
seated at the side of the king and 
queen, 

The hostess may prepare beforehand 
a number of laughable questions on 
subjects of local interest, or conun- 
drums referring to the various guests. 
These are passed about so that all may 
participate. Anyone is at liberty to ask 
one of their own if they have a mirth- 
provoking one, always remembering not 
to give any that might wound one of 
the people present. 

Here are a few suggestions: 

“If Prof Blank should fall out of the 
window what would he fall against?” 
(Against his will.) 

“Which has more legs, Mr Blank’s 


WHEN 


horse or no horse?” (The latter, for no 
horse has five legs.) 

“If our dentist guest were to be plant- 
ed what would come up?” Sorghum— 
sore gum.) 

“If Dr Blank were to fall into a well 
why should we not feel sorry for him?” 
(Because he should tend to the sick and 
let the well alone.) 

Vhy should Farmer Blank be fond 
of the letter G?” (Because it turns 
oats into goats.) 

“Why does Mr Blank go to 
(The bed will not go to him.) 

“If Mr and Mrs Blank were the only 
persons in a carriage why might we 
say the carriage was empty?” (There 
is not a single person in it.) 

“On which side of her house does Mrs 
Blank’s apple tree grow?” (The out- 
side.) 

In all of these questions the king and 
queen are given first opportunity to 
answer, but they may consult the coun- 
selors at will. It might be well for the 
hostess to give a few of the answers 
to the king and queen and counselors, 
so they may glance at them surrepti- 
tiously, that no embarrassing pauseg 
may ensue, 

As the evening may be devoted to 
the reviving of old-time customs it 
would be interesting to give each guest 
a dozen of the tiny wax candles, each 
cut into small pieces and fastened with 
wax and a small tuft of cotton into the 
half of an English walnut shell. The 


bed?” 





friend may place them in rows some- 
where, each candle standing for one of 
the months of the year. The candle 
that burns out or goes out first shows 


What month something unusual will 
happen to that person. 

A wish may be made for some certain 
month, a1 ndle for that 
month bt he wish will 
be; if it g the wish will be 
long in ¢ ‘ue, if it burns up 
bright and qui . it will come soon, 
‘ t will never corne to 








and if it go 
pass. A lle may be named (for 
someone; if 1t burns un brightly he is 
trues f it flicke 1 burns long he is 
fiickleness itself, while if it ; 3 out he 
1s I . nda 

If you like you may have a game of 
“Love My Love,” which is one of the 
games played by the belles and beaux 
of King Charles's court. For example: 


“T love my love with an A because he 
is active, I hate him with an A because 
he is avaricious. I will give him an 
album and feed him on apricots. His 
name is Arthur and he lives in Ari- 
zona.” Continue through the alphabet 
in the same form, each taking a letter 
in turn. Another old game is ‘‘Magic 
Music,” which is too well Known to 
need description. 

“Willy Nilly” is another court game, 
for whether you will or not, for the time 
being you become someone else. <A per- 


-son leaves the room and is given a char- 


acter, on returning he is to discover 
whom he is impersonating by simply 
asking “Who am I?” The answers 
should be truthful but not too helpful. 
Suppose that to his questions he re- 
ceives the answers, “You are a young 
woman,”’ You are alive,” “You are 
fond of history,” ‘‘Your picture is often 
seen in book advertisements,’ “You 
have just made a fortune with one of 
your books,” ‘You live in the south,” 
he would doubtless say without hesita- 
tion, ‘“‘Mary Johnston.” Any charac- 
ter may be selected so that it is one 
with whom ail are familiar. The one 
who gives the clew must be “it” next 
time. 


“Higher Education” of a Country Girl, 


RUTH LINCOLN. 





She was the only girl in her class at 
the village high school who remained 
at home after graduation. The others 
had all gone forth into the outer world 
with bright plans and high ideals. 

The girl I know had been ambitious 
too. No one knew of the bitter tears 
shed in the night time, or the battles 
with rebellion fought and won. She 
was the only daughter. Her father, 
who for years had not been in robust 
health, earned his livelihood by raising 
early vegetables for the city market. 
His income was not sufficient to send 
Marian away te school, although he 
was able to supply her wants at home. 

It lifted a great burden of anxiety 
from the mother’s heart when no trace 
of disappointment appeared in her 
girl’s face after the others had gone 
away. It was well she did not know of 
the sleepless hours, or the pain of de- 
sire that wouldn’t become deadenet 
But there came a time when Marian 
looked squarely at her reflected face 


LAMPS 


ARE LIT 


in the mirror and vowed that she would 
make herself of use and value in the 
community where Destiny had placed 
her, and give up sighing for fame in 
the great world outside. Moreover, she 
determined to be perfectly happy in 
so doing. She was 17 then, tall and 
straight and good to look upon, a girl 
who had lived in a world of books and 
dreams. 

Three years later there came back to 
Marian’s town a woman, who, but lit- 
tle more than 30 years before had been 
born there. She was broken in health 
and had stolen these few weeks from 
her crowded life to rest. Her name 
was known among educators in the 
ecntinents. Hers was called a success- 
ful life. 

During her stay in Blankvill'e she 
met Marian and became much attached 
to her. To the listening girl she told 
the story of her rushed life; the de- 
gree she had struggled for in college 
and all that followed; the success that 
had come to her as educator, writer, 
public speaker. Yet the girl’s great 
admiration had turned to a greater pity 
as the woman who had become famous 
buried her face in her hands and gave 
way to her overwrought nerves, as she 
exclaimed “But I’ve lost the sweetness, 
the real essence out of life.’ 

It was this experience that made 
Marian value what she had gained in 
the three years that at the time of her 
graduation had not seemed worth the 
living. The girl, disappointed in her 
desire to go out and battle with the 
world, had been possessed with the 
good sense to realize that a country 
gir) must remain a country girl. The 
conception she formed of what a coun- 
try girl should be seemed almost like 
an inspiration, and to this conception 
she owed all that she was. She had 
become as fresh faced and sweet man- 
nered and pure hearted as the fields 
and hills themselv« She had studied 
her surroundings i fitted, though not 
lowered, herself to then 

There had been a time when s!} had 
attempted to 1 lernize the eight 
roomed cottage that stood on the out- 
skirts of the village. The results were 
not satisfactory. She tore away the city 
bought adornments and preserved in 
each room the older fashioned arrange- 
ment that gave a charm which made 
the other aspect seem almos coarse 
and tawdry. In the sitting room was 
a broad window seat. filled with grow- 
ing ferns and flowers. There were big, 
old-fashioned chairs and a large table 
piled with books and papers. The din- 
ing room was quaint and spotless with 
its array of old-fashioned china, yet it 
Was not a room where their hard work- 
ing father felt out of place. The eternal 
fitness of things had become Marian’s 
motto. Nowhere in the house was there 
anything that seemed out of keeping 
with the circumstances of the family 
that occupied it. Yet there were few 
that entered its hospitable doors but 
that went out refreshed by its unde- 
finable charm. 

Three years’ practice in the art had 
made the girl a skillful cook. She 
could accomplish much with her 
needle. Her dresses were the admira- 
lion of all who saw them. Someway 
the girl preserved her individuality in 
her clothing. There was something 
better and rarer than style in her 
attire. During the warm months she 
wore thin gowns and hats heavy with 
flowers. She shunned masculine affec- 
tations. Severity of line did not suit 
her personality and she was. clever 
enough to recognize it. Yet she never 
impressed one as odd—her clothes 
seemed a part of herself, not to be 
regarded separately. There was ~ no 
aping of the customs of a world other 
than the one in which she lived. 

Marian had grown into the life of 
the village during those few years, until 
her absence seemed like a calamity. The 
minister went first to her with any 
project for the social life of the church; 
the doctor called on the soft-voiced 
girl when in need of an emergency 
nurse. She was the originator of the 
“Talk it Over’ club, which discussed 
current topics; yet she seldom debated. 
No rehearsal for music was complete 
without her presence, although she had 
no especial talent. 

Out of doors she worked with her 
father and gained pin money, and 
health, thereby. She certainly made a 
lovely picture in the celery beds with 
her big pink sunbonnet, a sunbonnet 
with a frivolous ruffle about her face. 

During the three years there had been 
visits to Boston and other cities. At 
times the tasting of unknown pleasures 
brought excited momentary unrest, but 
the peace of the country seemed to have 
permeated the spirit of the girl. She 
Was not without a knowledge of affairs 


? 
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of the world—no girl with access to 
present day periodicals can be. 

A camera was one of the extravae 
gances her simple living permitted. It 
may have been an innate love of nature 
that enabled the girl to be sa perfectly 
content with a natura] living in place 
of the more artificial life that appealed 
to many others. She was healthy and 
happy, and after the words of the worn- 
out woman who had won fame, she 
realized that in the little country vil- 

e she had found the “sweetness” in 





life. 
And the sequel—which comes in truth 
as fiction, in fact as well as in 








les—well, Prince Charming came, 
as he was bound to do, came in the 
person of a man young in years who 
had had exceptional advantages, such 
advantages as wealth and position can 

ins He was a college graduate, had 
d on three continents, and had 
come in contact, with many inds and 
conditions of men and women. Yet the 
reverence for his mother’s memory, 
and the -ideals she had inculeated in 
the mind of her son, made him seek 
for the true worth and beauty in simple 
living, and from the scores of accom- 
plished, world-wise women he had 
known, he unhesitatingly chose the 
girl who had made her life as refresh- 
ing as the country about her. And she 
who had been denied the opportunity of 
a “higher education” nevertheless 
gained the “highest education.” 

















Help a Feller. 


E. A, BRININSTOOL, 
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Grab j n’ hel ‘ 
kindly wor 
You'll never mis the little bit you’ll 
say. 
You don’t know how ‘twill ! h or 
the hea\ Vv load twill light 
An’ send the chap rejoicin’ on his way. 
When you see a feller lookin’ ju as 


though he’d like a lift 
Though you know he is the meanest 
cuss in town, 
Pull off your coat an’ tell him that 
you're there to give him aid 
Grab in an’ help a feller when he’s 
down! 


f vol 


Grab in an’ help a feller if you see 
gettin’ weak, 
An’ liable to faint upon the way. 
If your arm is strong an’ steady, it's 
your duty to be ready, 
An’ render him what little aid you 
may. 
When you see a feller lookin’ sort o’ 
gumpy-like an’ sad, 
With his face all puckered up into a 
frown, 
You can bring the smiles an’ sunshine 
with a single cheery word 
Grab in an’ help a feller when he’s 
down! 


- 


Grab in an’ help a feller! What's the 
use 0’ hangin’ back? 
Some time, perhaps, you'll need a 
helpin’ hand. 
Misfortunes may come flockin’ an’ 
Dame Poverty a-knockin’, 
An’ yer troubles be more than you 
care to stand, 


An’ then it is you'll want a frien) to 
comfort you, an’ come 
VNith kindly words an’ smiles your 


cares to drown; 
An’ as you’d like to have the other 
chap do unto you, 
Grab in an’ help a feller when he’s 
down! 
Grab in’ an help a feller! What are 
you a-livin’ for? 
The world is cravin’ little kindly 
deeds. 
There's wrong that needs resistance an’ 
a cause that needs assistance— 
Are you ministerin’ your little to its 
needs? 
You can reap a golden harvest if you'll 
stretch a helpin’ hand; 
Your kindly deeds will win a golden 
crown, 
An’ if you’d make a paradise of earth 
while here below, 
Grab in’ an’ help a feller when hé’s 
down! 
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The Right Thing, 


A New Catarrh Cure, which is Rap- 
idly Coming to the Front. 


For 
col and 


Eucalyptol, Guaia- 
have been recog- 
remedies for ca- 
they have always 
and only very 


several years, 
Hydrastin 
nized as standard 
tarrhal troubles, but 
been given separately 
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chemist suc- 
them, together 
into a pleasant, 


an ingenious 
ceeded in combining 
with other antiseptics, 
effective tablet. 

Druggists sell the remedy under the 
name of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and 
it has met with remarkable success in 
the cure of nasal catarrh, bronchial 
and throat catarrh and in catarrh of 
the stomach. 

Mr. F. N. Benton, whose address is 
care of Clark House, Troy, N. Y., says: 
“When I run up against anything that 


recently 


is good I like to tell people of it. I 
have been troubled with catarrh more 
or less for some time. Last winter 
more than ever. Tried several so- 
called cures, but did not get any bene- 
fit from them. About six weeks ago I 


bought a 50-cent box of Stuart’s Ca- 
tarrh Tablets and am glad to say that 
they have done wonders for me and I 
do not hesitate to let all my friends 
know that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are 
the right thing.” 





Mr. Geo. J. Casanova of hotel Griffon, 
West 9th street, New York City, 
writes: “I have commenced using Stu- 
art’s Catarrh Tablets and already they 
have given me better results than any 
catarrh cure I have ever tried.” 

A leading physician of Pittsburg ad- 
vises the use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets in preference to any other treat- 
ment for catarrh of the head, throat or 
stomach. 

He claims they are far superior to 
inhalers, salves, lotions or powder, and 
ire much more convenient and pleas- 
ant to take and are so harmless that 
little children take them with benefit | 
as they contain no opiate, cocaine or 


any poisonous drugs. 

All drugg sell Stuart’s 
Tablets at 50 cents for full size pack- 
age and they are probably the safest 
and most reliable cure for any form of 
catarrh. 


Catarrh 


ists 





Greatest HouseHotp 


NeEcESSITY FREE! 


THE #1900” BALL-BEARING 
FAMILY WASHER SENT FREE 
without deposit or advance payment 
of any kind, freight paid both ways, 
on 30 days’ trial. Unquestionably 
greatest family labor saver ever in- { 
vented. Saves time, expense, and wear 
and tear. Will dothe family washing 
without boiling clothes, hand-scrubbing 
or back-breaking. Re volve “on bicy cle 
ball-bearings and is therefore easiest 
running washer ever made. Will do two hours’ washing 
in 10 minutes. Washes blankets as well as laces, absolutcly 
clean, and without the slightest injury 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., 

May 14, 1902. 

“T have giren your washer a fair 
trial. Jt is the best washer J ever 
saw. It has washed our heavy blan- 
kets with ease. I washed them last 
spring and rubbed more than an 
hour, and yet they had to go through 
again, but the *7900” Washer 
cleaned them thoroughly clean. We 
do our washing very quick and have 
no tired and worn-out feeling as 
of old.” MRS. J. L. BANNER, 4302 Troost Ave. 

It costs nothing to try. Rent absolutely free, 
freight paid both ways, for a trial of 30 days. No 
money required in advance. 

Write 1 onee for book and particulars to 

THE 900 WASHER CO., 











Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at- 


1¢ 
101 F. State Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Law and Solicitor of Patents, 824 
Bond Building, Washington D. C 


PATENTS Booklet on patents sent free. 


Patent Your Improvements and Make Money Out of Them. 
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Papa’s Helper. 


JAMES JANES. 





At dinnertime in calfdom 
You see our farmer small 

Run out to get each hungry calf 
And bring it to the stall. 


A Happy Ending by a Little Girl. 





In the prize guessing contest as to the 
probable ending of the story, The Ro- 
mance of a Tende rfoot, in the issue of 


December 13, 
and ingenious 
was received 


the following 
development 
from a 


interesting 
of the plot 
nine-years-old girl, 


who, as she says, worked it out and 
wrote it unaided. Not only does this 
story show a fertile imagination, but sel- 
dom does the editor have better prepared 
copy come into his hands than this lit- 
tle girl's letter. It was not only clearly 
written, but well punctuated, 


Sanderson. fell, and when Josselyn 
saw he had killed him, he began won- 
dering how he was going to break the 


news to Mrs Sanderson and Gladys. 
He went into the house, but first put 
the dead body of Sanderson in a safe 
place. He saw Mrs Sanderson getting 
supper. He went to her, pale but 
steady, and said, “Mrs Sanderson I 
saved your life and your daughter’s 
life, did I not?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs Sanderson, “If there 
is any bad news Josselyn tell me 


quick!” 


Josselyn backed out a minute but he 


grew steady. “Your husband tried to 
kill me, and he is with the devil or in 
the eternal home.” 


Mrs Sanderson was’ shocked and 
cried, “‘Thou murderer, who murdered 
my husband!” 


Josselyn told the about it, 


cowboys 


and only one was on Josselyn’s side. 
The two men fought their way out 
bravely and in a week, left the ranch. 
But the path we take is not all flow- 
ers; there are always brambles, as Jos- 
selyn found out. After he and the cow- 
boy, who had taken his part, had been 
traveling for about twenty miles it 


began to get very hot and thirst over- 


came these travelers and I cannot tell 
you what the poor men suffered. At 
night they lay on a blanket under some 


tree. By luck one dav they came to a 
little spring out of which they drank 
thankfully. They had _ traveled five 
days and now they were on a rolling 
prairie. “Look!” cried Josselyn, ‘“‘the 
sky is all red!” The cowboy looked 
and sure enough the sky was crimson. 

“It is a pra’cie fire, come, run for 
our lives, Josselyn!”’ cried the cowboy. 
The two men ran backward the way 
they had come, and when they came to 
a farmer's house, they would stop and 
tell the terrible news. All at once they 
came to the Sanderson ranch. Josse- 
lyn waited a moment before he en- 
tered, but he took courage and he saw 
Gladys. 

“Gladys, the prairie is on fire, we 
must plow around the ranch, quick! 
Where is the plow?” 

Gladys called her mother and Jos- 
selyn and. the cowboy plowed around 
the house and barn. The fire came and 
the heat was intense. After the fire 
was over, Mrs Sanderson went up to 
Josselyn and said, “Josselyn, I will for- 
give you for killing my husband, for 
besides saving our lives twice, you 
have saved the whole ranch. If you 
love Gladys I give her to you with all 
my heart.’’ 

Josselyn and = said, 


shook hands 


He grabs the 
And drives 
While all the 


nearest by the tail 
it to the shed, 
rest trot on behind 
Impatient to be fed. 


“Mother, can I and Gladys live here 
with you”? 

Mrs Sanderson gladly said ‘‘Yes, and 
the ranch is yours Josselyn.” 


Now I will end my story and leave 
them all’ happy on the ranch. 

I am nine years old and no one 
helped me at all. ~ CVire rinia Higgins, 
Minnesota. 


The Doll That Stayed Out. 


BAILEY. 





YN 8S. 


CAROL 





Mehitabel 
Susan Jane. 
one night 
she lay out 
in the lane. 
And only the 
stars looked 
down to see 
How lonesome a 
lonely rag 
doll can be. 
A little black 
bat who was 
per and 
bold 
Laughed at Me- 
hitabel there 
in the cold. 
old gray 
owl in the 
hemlock 
tree 


Poor 
All 





The 





Peered with his queer round eyes to 
Se e 
—_— ver that was sitting up by the 


rate, 
A little rag 
And when it came 
there, 
And I hugged her tight, and I combed 


doll left out so late! 
morning I found her 


her hair, 
And she seemed all right, but never 
again 


Will I leave Mehitabel out in the lane! 











Just for Fun. 
(finding Jackie sobbing in a 
Why, Jackie, what has hap- 


Auntie 
corner): 


pened to make you feel so badly this 
morning? 
Jackie: M—ma m—issed some jelly. 


I see. And her sus- 


eh? 


Auntie: Ho, ho! 
picion fell upon you, 


Jackie: No, auntie; it was her slip- 
per. 

“Does your cook ever wear your 
wife’s clothes?” 

“T guess not. Why, my wife hasn't 
anything the cook would be seen 
wearing.”’ 

“Why do you insist upon my pet 
bulldog riding in the baggage car?” 


matron, 
grip, 


asked the 
secause 
chuckled the 


indignant 
he has a 
porter.”’ 


ma’am,” 


“She used to say she’d never marry a 
man who wasn’t as beautiful as a 
Greek god. What is her husband like?” 


‘Well, he’s left-handed, cross-eyed, 
stammers, and has a ‘game’ leg. 
may be a Greek god turned inside out, 
though.” 


Fie j 









HEELER AND WILSON MANUFACTUR- 

ING COMPANY'S IMPROVED SEWING 

MACHINES, manufactured at Watertown, Conn, 
Oftice and Warerooms, at 343 Broadway, N. 5 2 

These Machines have been in successful operation, 
in the hands,of manufacturers and families, for the 
past two years, and in every case have given uni- 
versal satisfaction, The Proprietors are now  pre- 
pared to offer them to the public, with that ine 
creased confidence in their merits which the united 
testimony of their numerous customers has strength- 
ened and confirmed. 

These Machines are entirely different from any 
other, the principles on which they are made being 
exclusively our own, 

Among the advantages of this Machine over any 
others are the following: 

1. The simplicity of its construction, and the ease 
with which it can be kept in the most perfect order, 

2. The pe-fect manner with which the operator 
is enabled to stitch and sew the various kinds of 
wars, from the finest linen to the coarsest cloths. 

3. It particularly excels in the rapidity with 
which work can be executed; in that respect it has 
no cara 

4. The little power required to Timmy them, enab- 
ling even those of the most delicate constitution 
to use them without injury to their health, 

We are now manufacturing a larger sized Ma- 
chine, more particularly adapted to the sewing of 
leather, canvass bags, and the heavier kinds of 
cloths 

An examination of our Machines is respectfully 
solicited at our Office, 343 Broadway. 


The above is a facsimile of our ad- 
vertisement inserted in this paper in 
September, 1854, only two years after 
the first appearance of our Curved 
Needle machine—the first sewing ma- 
chine ever adapted for family use. In 
this connection the following testimo- 
nial may prove of interest: 


Norwalk, Conn., Dec, 18, 1902. 

We have been running Wheeler & Wilson sewing 
machines in our Factory e-er since early in 1854, 
having had in use all the various styles of their 
make that were adapted for shirt work. 

We commenced with the old original Wheeler & 
Wilson Curved Needle machines, which we ran at 
first by foot power, and later on, the same machines 
by steam power, 

‘e have used some of these 
y for 40 years and they are doing good work 
to-day, Several of our operators have used ma- 
chines of the original style continuously for 35 
years past, and are running them now, along side 
of the latest styles of Wheeler & Wilson manuface 
turing machines which we have adopte d. 

Hutchinson, Pierce & (Co. 


machines continue 


Successors to A. Morison & Hoyt. 
The following illustration shows on 
a small seale one form of our family 


machine of the present “ i_iiana sooust 
of fifty years of progres 





Wheeler & Wilson 


Mfg. 60., 


Factory and Head Office, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 





PATENTS 5. secured: Full ustructionssent free. 


nas Styles eS 
{903 Silk Fringe and Calli 
Escort Cards, NO TRASH. 


A Genuine Cards. with Aet’s Big outfit & finest Sample Book, 
ALL2UENTS-BLCKEYE CARD CQ.Lacey ville, Chie 




































34 
Every-Day Table. 


ALTHEA CROMALIS. 

The art of keeping a good table con- 
sists, not in loading on a variety at 
each meal, but in neatly and tasteful- 
ly setting it on in a manner pleasing to 
Some 





the eye, as well as appetizing. 
families provide expensive and choice 
articles in abundance, but give no 


thought to the appearance of their ta- 


ble. 

Others fall into a very limited round 
of food and continue the same course 
the whole year round, and when by 


table might be looked 
But when 

what a 
cloth is 
dream of 


themselves their 
at with a questioning 
company comes to dinner, lo! 
metamorphosis. The table 
spotiess and the table itself a 
artistic effects 


eve 


Not long ago I received an invitation 
to dinner, and it: genuine delight at 
sight of the artistic, inviting meal, 


asked my —_ nd whe ence came her ideas. 
But the children's actions spoiled the 
meal. They ‘act 1 like little savages 
and stared as though they never had 
seen such a sight before. Finally the 
little girl brust into tears, 

“Well, little one,” I asked, “what is 


it?” Through her tears aie sobbed out 


“T wish mamma ’'d always have com- 
pany to dinner, cause it looks like fairy- 
land then,’”’ was her childish reply. The 


dd to a well-set table 
could hot | 


under- 
om her ery-day 


child was so unus 
that her little brain 
stand the change f 
meals. 
Mothers, 
custom your 
untidy meals, 
such as a few 
bit of forethought, will 
difference in the world, and 


stake it is to ac- 
little ones to sit down to 
when some little touches 
flowers, the result of a 
make all the 
will surely 


what a mi 


Save mortification. 
[It is a good plan to always have on 
hand a few dainties carefully stowed 


the unexpected guest. It will 
and worry 


A Real Whole Wheat Food—If you 
wish a delicious breakfast food that is 
honestly wholesome and _ nourishing, 
buy some new winter wheat. Wash it 
and dry it in an open oven, grind it in 
a coffee mill, cook all day in a double 
boiler, using 1 cup of wheat to 2 or 3 
of water and 1 dessertspoon of salt, and 
when it is thoughly reheated for the 
next morning’s breakfast, and eaten 
with creamy milk (but without sugar), 
if you do not at once become a devotee 
of the good, honest dish it will be sur- 
prising.—[Mary Dowe Buzzelle. 


away for 
Save time 





Dainty Sandwich Filling—Served at 
a table where novelty and daintiness 
are a household tradition is this de- 
licious sandwich filling. Use one part 
chopped almonds and two parts 
shredded or grated celery, with a little 
salt. The mixture is moistened with 
mayonnaise and spread between thin, 
round slices of sandwich bread, or ob- 
longs of brown bread from which the 
crust has been cut.—[Myrtle Minkler. 


Colonial Breakfast Dish—Boil 4 or 5 
lbs corned beef till done. Let cool in 
the water in which it was cooked, to 
make tender. Remove the meat and 
set aside till thoroughly cold. Let 
water stand over night, remove the fat 
congealed on top and use for frying. 
Select from the meat such crumbling 
portions as ate not fit for slicing, chop 
fine, add cold boiled potatoes and beets 


in the proportion of two parts meat to | 


one each of vegetables and salt. Fry 
in its own fat. This is an old Vermont 
dish.—[ Blanche. 


Mock Turkey—Take 1% Ibs veal, 1% 
Ibs fresh pork, chop fine and mix thor- 
oughly with 2 eggs beaten lightly, 1 
cup bread crumbs, pepper and salt to 
taste. Work all together and mold in 
bowls or pan. Turn out and bake in 
dripping pan. Serve with gravy.—[Mrs 
L. M. Frost. 


Fig Pudding—One cup each of mo- 


lasses, chopped suet and milk, 3% cups 
flour, eggs, 1 teaspoon each of soda 
and cinnamon, % teaspoon nutmeg and 
1 pt figs. Mix together well the mo- 
lasses, suet, spice and the figs cut fine. 
Dissolve the soda with 1 tablespoon 
hot water, mix with the milk, and add 
to the other ingredients. Beat the eggs 
light and stir into the mixture. Add 
the flour and beat thoroughly. Butter 
two small molds, or one large one, turn 
the mixture in and steam five hours. 
Serve with creamy sauce made with 
butter, 1 cup powdered sugar, 4% cup 
cream or milk, 1 teaspoon extract of 
vanilla or lemon, and 4 tablespoons 
more of cream. Beat the butter to a 


| 





THE GOOD COOK 


gradually, beat- 
ing all the while. When light and 
creamy, add the cream a little at a 
time. When all is beaten smooth place 
the bowl in a basin of hot water, and 
stir until the sauce is smooth and 
creamy—no longer. It will take only a 
few minutes. This is a delicious sauce 
and if well beaten and not kept in hot 
water long enough to melt the sugar, 
it will be white and foamy all through. 


cream, add the sugar 


If it is necessary to make the sauce 
any length of time before dinner, do 
not place the bowl in hot water until 


spoiled by 


time, as it will be 
.—[Lady Woodsum., 


Hulled Corn—Fiil a large pot half 
full of wood ashes. Then nearly fill 
with water, and boil 10 minutes. After 
draining off the lye, throw out the 
ashes, and put the lye back into the 
kettle. Pour in 4 qts shelled corn and 
boil till the hull will rub off. Then put 


Serving 


Standing 


all into a tub, and pour on a pail of 
cold water. Take an old broom and 
scrub the corn. As the water thickens, 
pour off and add clean, cold water. 
Put through four waters, and then 
take out in a pan and rub between the 


hands. Pick out all the hulls, and put 
it on to cook in cold water. When half 
boiled, pour off, and renew with cold 


water. Do not salt till it is tender, and 
do not let it burn. Put in jars and eat 
with milk.—[Lucy Webb. 





Crisp Waffles—Beat the yolks of 4 
eggs until thick, Add % pt milk, and 
then pour mixture slowly intc 6% 
tablespoons flour. When smooth strain 


a sieve. Beat the whites until 
them in and bake at once on 


through 
light, fold 


a well greased waffle iron. The mix- 
ture must be poured in until it just 
covers the iron so they will be thin and 
crisp.—[Mrs H. M. G. e 


Fried Rye Drop Cakes—Mix % cup 
rye meal, 4% cup flour, scant % ‘tea- 
spoon salt, 1 tablespoon sugar ‘and 2 
teaspoons baking powder. Stir in % 
cup milk and 1 egg beaten light. Beat 
thoroughly and drop by teaspoonfuls 
into deep, hot fat. Cook till they turn 
over and brown and do not stick to the 
fork.—[M. A. B. 


Rich Viegetarian Pudding—Mix to- 
gether 4 cups finely yround whole 
+wheat flowr, 8 cups stoned raisins, ‘'4* 
cups Sultanas, 1 heaping cup sugar, 4 
lb mixed peels, 4% Ib sweet almonds, 
minced, 1 doz bitter ones, 1 Ib shelled 
Brazil nuts, 5 cups whole wheat bread 
crumbs, 2 cups grated carrots, 2 oz 
soaked sago, 4 eggs, 1 teaspoon mixed 
spice. Moisten with milk until it is the 
consistency of very thick porridge and 
mix well. Grease some pudding basins 
with butter or olive oil, fill with mix- 
ture, cover with whole wheat crust, 
boil six hours and then it is ready.— 
[Eloise M. Willard. 


Manilla Snaps—Into a smooth skil- 
let put 2 large cups granulated sugar. 
Place over a slow fire and stir all the 
time until it is dissolved and a delicate 
brown tint. At first it will form hard 
lumps, but just keep stirring all the 
time and do not have too hot a fire. 
Do not cease stirring an instant until 
it is done. Have a new shallow tin, 
buttered before you begin cooking the 
sugar, and have the surface of the tin 
covered with halves of pecai.s or wal- 


nuts. When the sugar is ready, pour 
quickly over the nuts and crease into 


squares with a knife. The best snaps 


are made with chopped walnuts, but 
the pecans look the  nicest.—[May 
Lonard. ‘ 





Fancy Frosting—Take cape jessa- 
mine, or any thick, smooth leaf, turn 
up the under side, and give it a good 
coat of icing, then lay on a dish in 
the sun until perfectly dry, after which 
give them another coat of icing and 
let them get thoroughly dry again, 
when you can with 
green leaf, 
form beautiful wreaths of 
[Lura Walcott. 


flowers.— 


Cream Puffs—tUse 4 pt water, 4 cup 
butter, 4% pt flour, 3 eggs, a little salt. 
This recipe makes 20 puffs. Bring 
water to a boil with butter and salt in 
it. Add flour, all at once, and stir the 
mixture over the fire until it becomes 
a stiff paste. Remove from fire and 
beat in eggs (unbeaten) one at a time 
while the mixture is still hot. The 
more the paste is beaten as the eggs 
are added, and after, the more the puffs 


will expand in baking. Drop small 
spoonfuls of the paste on _ slightly 


greased baking sheets, allowing an inch 


space between them, and bake in a 
moderate oven about 20 minutes. Cut 
a slit in the side and fill with whipped 
cream sweetened and seasoned.—[Mrs 
Cc. E. Nicholson. 

Date Cake—Cream together 1 cup 
Sugar, % cup butte Stir in at the 


a 


same time % cup milk and 2 cuns flour 
with 1 heaping teaspoon baking powder 


sifted through it. At the last care- 
fully fold , in the foam of the beaten 
whites of 3 eggs, and 1 cup dates cut in 


small pieces with the scissors. Bake in 
a square loaf in a moderate oven. On 
the frosting, which is made from 1 cup 


confectioner’s sugar moistened with 
water, are laid some stoned dates, so 
that each piece of cake will have one 


in cutting the cake.—[Eliza Bradish. 





Eggless Layer Cake—I find it very 
convenient to know how to make nice 
cakes in the winter when the hens 
don’t lay and eggs are too high for 
poor people to buy. Here is. a recipe 
I wish the sisters would try for layer 


cake without eggs. cup white 
sugar, 4% cup butter, 1 cup sweet milk, 


2% cups “four, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 


der, flavor as desired. Filling: One 
cup sugar, 3 or 4 tablespoons thick 
cream. Boil until quite thick and fla- 


vor.—[Mrs A. B. 

Cooky Changes—An easy way to 
make a change in a batch of cookies, 
when a sheet of dough has been rolled 
out on the board, is to sprinkle cara- 
way seeds thinly over it and press in 
lightly with roHing pin. 
sheet use coarse red or white sugar; 
on the next cocoanut. On those which 
are cut out while dough is plain, press 
a raisin or a bit of citron in the cen- 
ter.—[March Fourth. 





Ginger Balle—Take 1-3 cup melted 
lard, % cup sugar, 1 cup light molasses, 
1 beaten egg, 1 in cinnamon, % 
teaspoon each of cloves, ginger and 
salt, 1 teaspoon, soda dissolved in 1 
teaspoon of hot; water, 3 cups bread 
flour. Mold into little balls, roll in 
granulated sugar and bake. They will 


flatten as they bake.—[M. N. C. 
EE PPE oe 
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As Time is the stuff Life’s) 


made of, take it from an 


Elgin Watch 


the timekeeper of a lifetime—the world’s ) 


standard pocket timepiece. 


Sold every- 


where; fully guaranteed. Booklet free, 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 





Eucw, ILLINois. { 


eare pull off each } 
and with these sugar leaves } 


On the next | 





sealed package is 
YZ purer, 


cleaner and 


* @) / fresher than coffee § 


kept in open bins. 











W YOU MONEY 


We will sell you a better stove or range for 
less money and on fairer terms than any 
other stove company in the world. We sell 








ragn FACTORY. mit THEUSER 
LAC TORY. a o> 


and we are the only stove and1 range manufac 
turers in the country selling their entire prod 
uct direct to the user. The Kalamazoo 
stoves and ranges are not like ,the stoves 
usually offered at *’ch eap prices, They are 
made entirely of new pig iron ant highest 
quality sheet steel—not an ounce of scrap ip 
them. Theyare built scientifically correct, 
on principles worked out and proven by 30 





years experience in stove gay eg 
360 DAYS “‘Tesr. 


and legal guarantee to be the equal of any 
stove or range in the world—your money back 
at any time within that period if you are not 
entirely satisfied. Send for our catalogue 
and special prices and proposition, No. 100 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 

Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are 


equipped with our patent oven thermometer, which 
makes baking easy. Guaranteed to last a life time. 





Ir WILL SAVE | 





























ONE YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 
Kenwood ,ORcAans, 


Shipped on approval anywhere in the U. 8, 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE, 

Guaranteed fur 25 years. 
Magnificent exclusive designs, unexcelled 
action; sweetest tone. Kenwvod Mas 
jeetic Grand, 8s illustr oe, @ mastere 
piece of organ buil ling, 48.75. Thou. 
sandsinuso. Testimonis als from every 
. state. Send for our big illustrated 

® Piano and Organ Catalogue FREE 
The renowned Kenwood Pianos and 
Organs cost less than half what dealere 
and agents charge for inferior makes, 
























™ Cash Buyers’ Union, Dept. 42 Chicago. 
CURED TO STAY 
ASTHMA A complete, lastir CURED 
stitutioval cure, justa* relief.” 
Absolutely different from all sprays, smokes and 
pt nang Mise Over 52,000 patie nts. Attacks never 
‘urn, Cause eradicated. Health restored, Whole 
tn builtup. Book J Free. DR, HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
48-page bock free 


é A t N 4 highest references, 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D- C 




















Our New 
Portrait Catalog 


The publishers wish to announce that they have just 
issued a new and revised edi tion of their 116-page 
illustrated catalog. The style hax been much improved 
and many portraits of the most eming nt scientists 
along the lines of agtieulture and allicd subjects have 
been added, including such authors as Thomas Shaw, 
w Henry, Herbert Myrick, Semuel W. Johnson, 
A. 8. Fuller, L. H. Bailey, Peter Henderson, Patrick 
Barry, L. M. Wilcox, E. E. Rexford, C Allen and 
Edward Eggleston. 

It contains a detailed deseription of the most recent 
and popular books covering every phase of agricultural 
and outdoor life, presenting an unusual variety of 
available literature, the study of which will enable the 
Treader to successfully cope with any intricate question 
that may present itself. This catalog is as essential to 
the progressive farmer's library as any other work of 
reference and will be sent to all spplying for it. 

lose 4¢ in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill, 
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How to Make a Bed. 


E. O. B. GILBERT, 


Spread the bed clothes to the head, 


Then fold back smooth the coverlid, 
Once folded, throw it quickly back 

As if the foot-board were a rack; 

Now quilt and blanket one by one, 
Just as the coverlid was done. 

The upper sheet throw smoothly over 
The other bedclothes like a cover. 


Now give the under sheet a flirt, 
For fear it holds a speck_of dirt. 
Throw it over all the head, 


And now you’ve covered up your bed. 


Next fold the under quilt and lay 
Where it will get the sun’s full ray. 
The pillows pound cross-cornerwise, 


One whack for each pound of their size. 


Now with a whisk and lithe, strong 


stick, 
Brush mattress: chastise feather tick. 
Then let it stand an hour or so, 
And down to breakfast you may go, 
After you have opened wide 
Windows and doors on every side. 


Then come back. Brush up the floor, 
And dust off all the furniture, 
As neatly as it can be done 
Spread back the bedclothes one by one, 
*Quilt, sheet, sheet, blanket, quilt and 
cover! 
Stand up the pillows—the job is over! 
‘If two are at work name each ar- 
ticle as you spread it, and see how 
lickly it can be done. 
$e 


Keeping the Children Busy. 


How hard it is to amuse children, 
nd keep them good natured on rainy 

iys! They miss the fresh air. They 
have played so hard indoors they are 
tired and cross. They squabble with 
ne another and finally they all flock 
about your chair, restless and im- 
patient for something, they don’t know 
what. You are perhaps hurrying to 
finish a piece of sewing before the 
early gathering twilight quite creeps 
over you, and you are possibly a trifle 
impatient that it A ps come so soon. 
One tired little head comes down into 
vour lap and a mise chinvein hand pulls 
your work out of your hands. Another 
hand upon your chair jogs your. elbow 
and unthreads your needle. Behind 
you, Johnny is slyly teasing the baby. 

Now lay aside your work. You are 
ruining your eyes, your nerves, your 
temper, and accomplishing nothing. 
First take the children to the wash- 
stand, bathe the hot cheeks and wash 
the moist little hands,—cold water is 
sometimes a means of grace,—smooth 
the tangled hair, take off the heavy 
shoes and put on slippers. The judi- 
cious distribution of clean aprons also 
adds materially on these occasions to 
the sure total of human happiness. If 
you are so fortunate as to be musical, 
gather your little flock about the pjano, 
start off with some bright and rollick- 
ing song or Mother Goose jingle. Lead 
them gradually up to tenderer and 
quieter songs. Perhaps by the time 
your husband comes in he will be 
greeted by the sweet childish notes of 
those he holds so deat 

If you tire of the piano, books are 
never failing. Read a chapter in the 
Arabian Nights, tobinson Crusoe, 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Whittier’s books 
of Child Life, or some of Eugene 
Field’s or James Whitcomb Riley’s 
poems for children. Mother Goose is 
also ever delightful. Children are 
naturally fond of melody and rhyme; 
if they never hear anything better, 
they will be satisfied with their jingle. 
But try spirited ballads and little bal- 
lads by our best authors, and see how 
quickly they will respond. 

There is no lack of books to cull 
from. You can make a book for your- 
self by saving favorite bits of poetry, 
by known and unknown authors,-: which 
£0 floating through our newspapers 
and magazines. sefore you are aware 
you will have an attractive book, dear 
to the children because you made it, 
and an education and refreshment to 
yourself. But perhaps the children are 
too fretful to listen quietly to reading. 
Try telling a story. If you cannot 
“make up” one, fall back on the 
Clasies, Cinderella, or Jack the Giant 
Killer, or Hans Christian Andersen’s 
tender little fairy tales. 

When the children are old enough to 
sit up for some time after supper there 
is another hour to be provided for. 
Don’t you remember those delightful 
evenings spent at the houses of your 
playmates where the mother, and 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Those who have tried 
Ivory Soap for removing 
spots from clothing say 
that there is no special- 
ly prepared cleaning 
compound that equals it. 
Ivory Soap will not injure 
any fabric that water alone 
does not harm. 


‘ 991150 Per Cent. Pure. 





sometimes the father, took part in the 

















games of Twenty Questions, Stage 
Coach, Proverbs or Anagrams, where 
they popped corn and ate apples with 
the children? But you cry in dismay, 
“What is to become of my reading 
hour? The evenings are the only times 
I have for myself.’’ True, but by eight 
o’clock the younger ones are ready for 
bed, and the older to go to their les- 
sons or their library books. You may 
become interested in your book, but not 
so absorbed that you cannot stop to 
help Mary about her map question, or 
to talk with Tom about Stanley’s 
Across the Dark Continent, or the War 
of the Revolution. Your children’s 
reading and study, as well as their 
play, ought always to have a decided 
flavor of ‘‘mother’’ in it. 
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COST NO MOR 
THAN PLAIN ONES IN | 


? White Bronze 


Marble is entirely out of date. 
Granite soon geis moss-grown, 
discolored, requires constant ex- 
i) pense and care, and eventually 
crumbles back to Mother Ear th. 
> Besides it is very expensive. 


White Bronze 


f is strictly everlasting. It can- 

not crumble with the action of 
4. frost. Moss growth is an impos- 

sibility. It is more artis- 
tic than any stone. Then 
why not investigate it? It 
bas been adopted for more 
than a hundred public 
monuments and by thous- 




















8870 — Ladies’ yo. a in all parts of thecountry. any granive- dealers 

ap i aera ee ers in all parts o © country. any granite-dealers 

The Warmth of Paper. House Dress. 32, 8863—G irl’ S| have ail parts of Bronze iO Wo have a to granite 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 Dress. 6, 8, 10 and | for their own burial plots. We have designs from 





ik 8. M. 9 vears £4.00 to #4,000.00. Write at once for free designs and 
and 44-inch bust. 12 years. information. It puts you under no obligations. We 
deal direct and deliver every where. (G/"Special in- 
ducements for winter orders. 


The Monumental Bronze Co. 


There are many by uses for paper 
other than the generally accepted ones 





po you want & sure and Cherry Street, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
almost instant relief for croup, 
or severe colds* involving the 


throat and upper. bronchial tubes? 
Then take a piece of common 
brown paper about four by six inches 
in size, spread with vaseline or lard, 
or any kind of soft grease that may 
be handy, then grate nutmeg thickly 
over it and apply to throat or chest, 
and you will be surprised at the result. 

When cleaning ‘windows, try _ soft 
paper for rubbing them up. The result- 
ant brilliancy will charm the most 
“nernikety’”’ housekeeper. For mirrors 
soft paper is equally valuable. 

The paper vest is especially valuable 


ONLY $1 oo eutandacrd 
outand send 

a ¥, ue with 
a cy will 







~ freight C.O.D., 
subject to exam- 
ination. You can 
examine it at 





8858 -- Ladies’ 
Fancy Tucked 









for those who must be exposed to the Waist. : 
cold for many hours at a time. For 8681 ~~ Wadies’ , pepresensed, the equal of ae 
this, take heavy manila paper—flour Pe ae Se ven - _Gored ait Sari Prt Aa 
sacks will do—rub it, to soften it some- Pm - a Skirt. Waist, 32, sivetpaiee the Gt. {— me oe 
what, then cut the vest so it will fas- ouse Eton with 34, 36, 38 and 40- This Is the regular size, 18x17x11 oven, %4x 

‘ 2 , ae : S13 al or handsom 
ten to the neck, cover, and line with OF Without inch bust. Skirt, mists 0. pounds, Burne. ceat or wood, handeonely 


thin material. Sew together, bind, and Shoulder Capes. 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, | our own foundry and one of the best cook stoves built. 


finish with either buttons and button- 32, 34, 36, 38 and 32, 34 and 36-inch | WE SELL STEEL RANGES AT $12.98 ak 
holes, or hooks and eyes. This will 40-inch bust. waist. and in our own foundry we make all kinds.of steel sn 


cast iron stoves and ranges, also pad in posting 
stoves, which we ship to any address at actual foun ve 
cost, with but ours one smal Jere race of profit add 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


be found better than the chamois Price 10 cents, each number. Address, 
jacket or vest, which is usually worn pattern Department, this 
beneath the clothing by men, hence 
must be kept on while indoors, while - 
the paper vest, worn inside the coat, . " P 
can easily be removed, upon reaching For Weekly Mending—Any mother 
shelter, and as easily put on again Who has found her work basket in a 
when needed. chaotic state of upheaval, owing to the 
A man who spent many winters in hurried search of each obliging mem- 
lumber camps said that before put- ber of the family for a darning needle 
ting on his boots he would wrap strips @nd a bit of cotton at a critical mo- 
of paper around his feet, over the ment, will appreciate the comfort of a 


stockings, consequently never suffered basket devoted to the apparatus for 
from cold feet though out in the forest the weekly mending. Spools of black, a 08 SOUNENI 
1 x 


for hours when the thermometer was White, tan and vari-colored darning 
below zero. cotton, a porcelain egg, a pincushion or 
$f S&. Ring for 10c. 
This ANNIVERSARY and 


df there is a scarcity of bedding in needlebook well stocked with large- 
winter, or if too great a weight of eyed needles, a thimble and pair of = 
bed clothes is not liked, try newspa- scissors, all placed in a basket in | | sit ge5.1000s0n) corinne B RaNO of 1906 we 
pers spread beneath the outside cov- which they are to be kept, will prove a | jar each. To introduce our great new’ 1903 illustrated 
ering. The paver will be found to sup- joy to the owner and will be a material catalogue of Jewelry and Novelties, we will Ws 
ply as much warmth as an extra pair aid to the order and well-being of | Seas S cned puaus av utting wenn. ‘Address, 
of, blankets. mother’s work basket.—[A. M. S. M. | LYNN & CO., 48 Bond Street, New York, | 
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office. 











Silk Fringe Cards, Love, Transparent, Ege 
cort & Acquaintance Cards, New Puzzles, 
New Games, Premium Articles, &0. Fines® 
Sample Book of Visiting & Hidden Name 
Cards, Biggest Catalogue. Send 2c. stamp CARDS 
for all. OHIO CARD CO., CADIZ, OHIO. 
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Anether Year. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD, 


“Another year,’’ we 
year 

Has gone!” and look with mingled grief 
and fear 

‘At all our vanished years—a gocdly 
sum— 

And think with pain, “How few the 


years to come: 


mourn, “another 


‘As it might be some ignorant small 
child, 

Roaming in forests limitless and wi!d, 

Should cry with apprehension, fear and 
grief, 

“Another leaf has 
leaf!” 


dropped, another 


Compared with periods that angels 
count, 
Six years and sixty seem the same 
amount. 
We mourn the pebbles washed into the 
sea, 


Forgetting that we own eternity. 


The Love of Honorah. 


By Marion Dickinson. 





CHAPTER III. 

Hearing grinding wheels in the 
gravel, Honorah rose from her 
cramped position, and removing her 
loose gloves, pushed back the garden 
hat from her flushed face. 

“IT did want to finish transplanting” 
those seedlings,’ she murmured, plain- 
tively, “but it is the fate of delightful 
occupations to be interrupted.” 

Gathering the skirt of her morning 
gown from contact with the mossy 
walks, she passed through the gate 
that gave access to the lawn from the 
old-fashioned garden, and catching a 
glimpse of her visitors, hurried to meet 
them with hearty cordiality. 

“No, I won’t get out,’’ Mrs Barrows 
protested fluttering’ y. “I’ve come on 
an errand.” Her soft old cheeks were 
faintly pink and she nervously clasped 
and unclasped her hands in her alpaca 
lap. ‘‘Perhaps I oughtn’t to keep you 
standing, though,” she deprecated. 

The spare old gentleman beside her 
turned a twinkling eye upon Honorah. 
“Ma kinder hates to begin,” he volun- 
teered. “It’s one o’ her good works, 
but a leetle more ambitious than 
usual.” His eyes wandered back to the 
limp ears of his pnrtient steed, anil a 
slow smile cut deep furrows in his 
cheek. 

“Mrs Barrows knows I'm interested in 
her plans, for they are always helpful,” 
Honorah said cordially. 

“T know you are, dear,” and the lit- 
tle woman visibly stiffened her sine, 
“but this is a little different. It isn’t 
money, this time.” 

“It’s house room,”” Father Barrows 
interpolated, with a view to expedition, 

“House room?” echoed Honorah per- 
plexedly. 

“Yes, dear. I got to thinking of the 
poor little children in the city, this 
spring, and wishing they might know 
something about God's country. Then 
it came to me that we haven't had any 
of the fresh air chi'dren and it was 
borne in upon me that we weren't doing 
our part. Now I don’t suppose you'd 
like to take one or two in here?” she 
asked, anxiously, yet framing her ques- 
tion to make refusal comparatively 
easy for Honorah. 

“Take one or two in here?” Honorah 
was conscious that, through bewilder- 
ment, she was falling into a pirrot- 
like echo. She looked at the house; 
there was more than a suggestion of 
elegance in its picturesque outlines and 
spacious piazzas that made incongru- 
ous the thought of its invasion by city 
waifs. She thought of the fair, walled 
garden, its beds trampled, its bloom de- 
spoiled by ruthless little vandals. Her 
eyes slowly ranged the wide reaches of 
lawn, whose stately trees had never 
been invaded by swarming ragamuf- 
fins. The thought was sacrilege. 

“No, dear,” Mrs Barrows said, with 
a disappointed sigh. “I can see it is 
eut of the question, and I was foolish 
to ask it. I guess I’m ready, Father.” 

“Oh, don’t go yet!” Honorah protest- 
ed, feeling that she was falling lament- 
ably below her own standards. “You 
see, T was an only child and the thought 
of children here rather dismayed me. 
But I want to help, and you must let 
me so do in another way. Please wait 
a moment.” 

Mr Barrows watched the graceful fig- 
wre until it disappeared in the house. 
“Kinder took her breath away,” he 
chuckled. “But Honorah’s all right at 


EVENINGS 
heart, if she don’t want her roof torn 
down over her head. I don’t b’lieve I'd 
take ’em, either, if I lived here.” 

“Now, Father,” she said with spirit, 
“you'd take those children if you Lved 
in the White House!” 

“Sho! That’s just your notion,” he 
protested, though inwardly gratified. 
“Ain't you better ‘queainted with me 
after livin’ with me most fifty years?” 

Just then Honorih hurried down the 
steps with a slip of paper in her hand. 
“T feel that I am evading a privilege,” 
she said, regretfully, “and perhaps I 
may experience a change of heart. Uu- 
til I do, perhaps this will open other 
doors-to the poor litile things.” 

Mrs Barrows’s eyes shone, as, hav- 
ing adjusted her spectacles, she eager- 
ly scanned the check. ‘‘You’re a good 
girl, Honorah!” she cried, gratefu'ly, 
“and your mother’s own child. I hope 
you haven't pinched yourself to do this, 
but it’ll help wonderfully. I know two 
places where they'll be glad to board 
children.”’ 

Mr Barrows, with a guileless appear- 
ance of accident, flicked old’ Whitey, 
who suddenly awoke from somnolence 
and the wheels began to move. 

“Wait a minute, Father!” protested 
his wife. ‘I’ve lots I want to say yet.” 

“Guess it'll have to wait till another 
day,” he said with a humorous glance 
at Honorah. ‘We've got to be moving 
to make the rounds, an’ I've a few 
things to do at home.” 

Tenacious of her purpose, now that 
the flood gates of embarrassment were 
lifted, Mrs Barrows hung over the back 
of the seat, in increasingly strident vol- 
ubility as the d'stance between Ho- 
norah and the moving wagon increased. 
When her remarks were cut short by 
the intervention of a clump of ever- 
greens, Honorah dropped upon the step 
and looked dreamily into the distance 
with eyes grown swiftly sorrowful. 

It was nearly six months since that 
winter night when, through some inex- 
plicable blunder, happiness had passed 
her by. In that interval she had seen 
little of Geoffrey Stuart. Early in the 
new year Isabel’s child had arrived—a 
charming, fragile little maid, Mrs Bar- 
nard reported, but manifestly unfitted 
by her life on the Riviera to face the 
biting cold of a northern winter: so 
Stuart was obliged to adjust his busi- 
ness and take the child and her nurse 
to Florida. During his absence he had 
written occasionally pleasant, friendly 
letters that yet brought heartache to 
their recipient. He spoke of the cli- 
mate, of a new book, of her probable 
interests—seldom of little Doris; and 
Honorah looked in vain for the subtle 
signs of deeper feeling, and knew her- 
seif poorer for thst loss 

Since their return, Stuart had been 
to Oak Knoll twice and the long-estab- 
lished friendship was resumed on the 
old plane—to outward seeming. Ho- 
norah was just as responsive to all high 
thought, as womanly, as gracious, as 
she had ever been. To blinded mascu- 
line eyes there was no change. Fool 
that he had been to hope for better 
things! 

It was of Doris that Honorah was 
now thinking. Before her inward vision 
a tiny figure in white flitted across the 
lawn and hid beneat the somber pines 
with peals of baby laughter. She could 
almost feel the pressure of a soft, small 
body against her knee, while from un- 
der a flapping hat looked up a flushed 
baby face framed in clinging golden 
rings. Her heart leaped at thought of 
the appealing clasp of little arms, at 
the vision of innocent eyes uplifted to 
her own. She was startled by the sting 
of hot, regretful tears. All this might 
have been reality, for she had never 
doubted Geoffrey Stuart’s love. 

The tears were gone when, hearing a 
sound, she turned to see the coachman 
approaching. 

“What is it, James, she inquired. 

“Please, ma’am, there’s fever at Mrs 
O’Neill’s, an’ she can’t do the washin’ 
for a week or two,”’ he answered. 

Honorah looked at him, meditatively, 
her mind reverting to a former ser- 
vant. “Perhaps Mrs Cafferty will come 
on Mondays and Tuesdays,” she said. 
“Tf she can leave the children, that will 
be the best arrangement. Have the 
carriage ready after lunch and I'll go to 
town on the 2.35 train.” 

It was with decided repugnance 
that Honorah stepped from the fair, 
spring sunshine into the dingy hall 
of the block that sheltered Mrs 
Cafferty. The stairs were none_ too 
clean, the plaster defaced, the atmos- 
phere weighted with reminiscences of 
past dinners in which cabbage bore a 
formidable part. She reached Mrs Caf- 
ferty’s door with inward relief, know- 
ing that cleanliness abode within. A 
slow tap-tap resulted from her knock, 
and the door was opened by a pale lad, 





AT THOME 
who steadied himself on crutches as he 
Waited to learn her errand. 

“You are not Mrs Cafferty’s son!”’ she 
said in surprise. 

“No, ma‘am,” he answered politely. 
“I board with her. She's just gone out. 
Will you wait for her. 

Honorah hesitated. ‘‘Perhaps you cin 
tell me whether Mrs Cafferty can come 
to Miss Earle, in Linton, on Mondays 
and Tuesdays for the next few weeks. 
Mrs Cafferty lived with me before her 
marriage and has often helped me in 
an emergency.” 

Tad looked dubious. ‘“She’s pretty 
busy those days,” he said, ‘for she 
takes in washings. If ’'twas the end of 
the week, I could look after Bridget an’ 
Mike, so she could go.” 

“Very well, that can be arranged,”’ 
Honorah assented. “Please ask Mrs 
Cafferty to let me know when to ex- 
pect her.” She was somewhat sur- 
prised by the boy’s gaze, which without 
impertinence was oddly intent. ‘Good 
afternoon,” she said, turning away. 

Tad forgot to respond, being en- 
grossed by the effort to capture the 
elusive memory that Honorah evoked. 
He closed the door and _ hobbled 
thoughtfully to the window, when sud- 
denly he grasped the clue. “The lady 
in the picture!” he ejaculated. “By 
gum!” 

[To Be Continued.] 























Hello! 





Helio! I hope you folks is glad 
To see me, and that you 

Will like me, for I’m goin’ to stay 
For weeks—some fifty-two. 


We're goin’ to be so happy that 
I somehow almost know 

You'll all be mighty sorry when 
Its time for me to go. 





A CURE FOR ASTHMA. 

Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home and 
business in order to be cured. Nature has pro- 
duced a vegetable remedy that will permanently 
cure Asthma and all diseases of the lungs and bron- 
chial tubes. Having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases (with a record of 90 
per cent permanently cured), and desiring to relieve 
fiuman suffering. 1 will send free of charge to all 
sufferers from Asthma, Consumption, Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis and nervous diseases, this recipe in German, 
French or English with full directions for prepar- 
ing and using. Sent by mail. Address with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 847 Powers Block, 
Rochester, N Y. 











Save Your Eyes 


Without Using the Knife, or In 
aly way subjecting yourself to 
suffering or endangering the eye. 
Dr. Uren Oneal, the famous Cni- 
cago Oculist, has restored sight 
vO thousanos by his marvelous 
discovery, The Oneal Dissolvent 
Method. 

Removes all diseased condi- 
tions; cataracts, scums, granu. 
lated lids, optic merve diseases—all causes of 
blindness—yield to this wonderful treatment 
You can be cured at home. Illustrated book 
many testimonials and Dr.Oneai’s auvice.free. 

Wim. Cronoble,McConnell,lil., cured of eaia. 
racts,20 years standing ;Paul Ream, Ottumwa, 
lowa, cured « f cross-eyes. Write to them. 
CROSS-EYES STRAIGHTENED- 
A new method—no knife,no pain. Always sue- 
cessful. (Nothing sent C.O.D. unless ardered.) 


OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 178, 52 DearbornfSt., Chicago, 


ARTIFICIAL 


LECS and ARMS 


FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 























: A, A. Marks, 
] p " vn oF) 701 Broadway, 
: ; Sle aa 4 New York, 


Dear Sir—I 
received the 
pair of artifi 
cial legs you 
made for me 
in due time; 
they fitted per- 
fectly, and I 
have worn 
them constant 
ly from the 


ae 


start. 1 work 
in the store 
from six 


o'clock 







The limbs are lighter than 
to be very strong, 
A. Marks, 
701 Broadway, 
New York, 
Dear Sir—My 
right leg was 
amputated four 
inches above 
the knee. In 






chased an ar 
tificial leg of 
you. I am com- 
pelled to say 
after ten years 
of constant use 
I am convinced 






that I made no 
mistake in tak- — . an 
ing your patent. My occupation is farming; I often 
saw wood all day; 
] ' I have picked one 
. hundred pounds of 
cotton in a ¢ and 
that was atl t as 
much as Ww ible 





off a 
ids know that 





Very few of m) 
ri m feet, 
INO. SCARFF, 








a 
earning rer’s wages, 
although he wears an 
urtifiemal arm; 
the pickax the 





natural arms 










Over 27,( cattered in 
all paris of » world, 
Eminent su onus conm- 
mend the er Foot 


and Hand, ‘tI are en- 
United States and many foroign 


dorsed by the 
Governments, 

Received the only Grand Prize awarded to 
Artificial Linubs atthe Paris §. x position, also 
Highest Awards at the Buffalo Kxposition, 
1901, and Charleston &.x position, 190%. 

A Trea‘ ise, contaming 500 pages, with 800 illustra. 
tions,sent FREE: alsoa measuring sheet from which 
limbs can be made and sent to all parts of the world 
with afit guaranteed, 

Established 50 Years. 


A A MARKS, 701 Kew YORK CITY. 
Send us your address 
and we will show you 

3 a Day Sure:is20e5 





absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee aclear profit 
of *3 forevery day’s work,absolutely sure. rite at once, 
BOYAL MANUFACTURING CO., sox S75, Vetroit, Miche 












- Absolute Range Perfection Sc.f%eteeh.cuce, Mewtineernent 
Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


is not perfectly satisfactory to you. My superior location in Obio on Lake 
Erie enables me te construct the very best Steel Range at the low- 
est possible price. Coal, Lron, Sveel and other Steel Range mater- 
jals are cheapest here. Freights are low and Labor ts the best. 
Large complete factory with the best facilities, run by men who 
have had 20 vears’ experience, msures you retting the “top notch” 
in a Steel Range at a positive saving of #10 to #20. Freight paid 
east of the Vississipni and north of the Tennessee River. 
SENT FREE. My complete catalogue of all sizes and styles 
with or without reservoir, for city, town or country use, with 
book: deseribing the good and bad ape of a Steel Kange, 
which you should see whether you 


Range Man; 
Chester D. Clapp, 2331 oe eat debe, Of10 


uy of me or not. 
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A Welcome Little Stranger. 


Cc. B. 8S. 


Just three years ago a tiny, wee bit 
of humanity came into our household, 
of whom it might 
well have been 
said, “Tha’rt wel- 





=o ts come, little bon- 
‘ a nie brid.’’ He was 
os. a dear baby, 


aa Bs hoped and wished 

oa: ; . . 
=) for long before 
#3 | his advent. 


Dressed in a lit- 
tle slip, this new 
arrival tipped the 
beam at 91% 
pounds, and gave every evidence of be- 
ing a healthy, sturdy little fellow. The 
uneventful. 











first week of his life was 

He nursed at regular intervals, once 

every two hours, and slept well. 
Having seen babies dressed in what 


seemed to me a barbarous _ fashion, 
tight bands and long skirts, several in 
number to weight down the little limbs 


and feet, making the slightest move- 
ment an effort if not an impossibility, 
I determined this baby should not be 


so burdened, and so his clothing for 
the first three months of his life con- 
sisted of a knitted band of silk and 
wool, a light weight wool shirt, flannel 
skirt with waist fastened on the shoul- 
ders, and a slip. The two latter named 
garments being long enough to cover 
the feet well, but not sufficiently long 
to be weighty or to interfere with the 
free movement of the little legs and 
feet. 

As to bathing, little Harold was put 
into a small bathtub when not much 
more than 24 hours old, by the trained 
nurse in charge, who soon convinced us 
that there is less danger from exposure 
by putting even the smallest infant in 
an all-over bath for a few moments, 
and then wrapping well in a blanket as 
soon as the baby is taken from the tub, 
than by sponging the body in the old- 
fashioned way, since the babe is bound 
to be undressed a longer time when the 
sponge bath is given, and no matter 
how hard you may try to restrain the 
little legs and arms, they will rid them- 
selves of covering and be more Or less 


exposed to the air After the little one 
was bathed and dressed, the next thing 
was to give him a drink—a spoonful of 
cool water—and then he would nurse 
and fall asleep to enjoy a nap of sev- 
eral hours in a bassinet; with his head 
and face uncovered. 

After the first week the little fellow 
had his quiet, orderly life interrupted, 
for his mother was taken violently ill 


short time it was made com- 
that the babe be taken from 
Different foods were sug- 
ined nurse in charge 
advised condensed milk, and we began 
giving the baby this, using a siraight 
bottle and a plain nipple, not a tube. 

Though the boy thrived on this food, 
we found he was not going to be un- 
like other babiés, but had colic every 
evening. The remedy we always used, 
and which invariably proved effectual, 
was hot water. The nurse would fill a 
bottle and let him drink as_ much, 
through the nipple, as he would. He 
would soon be relieved and fall asleep. 
This baby was one of the few babies 
who never tasted teas of any kind, par- 
egoric, soothing syrup or any of the 
numerous medicines so universally 
used to “quiet the baby.” 

He was given his first outing when 
three weeks old, and every day after- 
ward, when the weather would permit, 
the little one was well wrapped up and 


and ina 
pulsory 
the breast. 
gested, but the tr 


taken out in the sunshine for a little 
while. Change of food, from natural to 
artificial, had no bad effect upon the 


baby, unless his colic could be attrib- 
uted to this, and he continued to thrive 
and grow. 

Baby’s first tooth was discovered the 
very day he was eight months old, and 
of course that was an event in the 
household. At six months he sat alone, 
was a little past eight months old 
when he began creeping, just as ba- 
bies are supposed to creep, not back- 
ward or sideways, but forward upon 
hands and knees. When five months 
old he accomplished the wonderful feat 
of putting his toe in his mouth, to the 
delight of his mother, who, as,his con- 
stant companion, appreciated every 
stage of his development. A few days 
before he was seven months old the 
boy played “‘patacake” of his own ac- 
cord. 

When 11 months and 19 days old, the 
boy decided to no longer depend upon 
anyone to help him along, and took his 
first step alone. He had been walking 
for at least two months, if we would 
only give him the least support—one 
finger to cling to. Something to in- 


WITH 


spire the confidence which was lacking 
in himself, but now he could go alone, 
and from that time on he_  toddled 
around to suit his own sweet will, get- 
ting into more mischief each day, as 
his self-confidence increased. 


Some Clothing for the Wee One. 


CONSTANCE FULLER M’INTYRE. 








In making the baby’s flannel petti- 
coats it is a good plan to have at least 
one of them open on the shoulders, as 


well as behind, with a couple of but- 
tons and buttonholes on either side. 
They can then be put on or taken off 
with any unforeseen change in the 


weather, without having first to remove 
the dress and put it on again. Most 
babies object so strenuously to having 
their dresses changed that this will 
recommend itself at once to mothers 
as a great convenience, Petticoats al- 
ready made up can be changed with- 
out much trouble to this style. 

Quite the most convenient and stylish 
looking little sack for a baby is a Jap- 
anese one. This may be cut from the 
Japanese intended to 
go with only alter- 


wrapper pattern 
long, clothes, the 
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re 
BABY'S PETTICOAT, FASTENING ON THB 
SHOULDERS. 
ation needed being to cut it off short 


and making the trimming band a little 
narrower. As the baby gets older the 
Same pattern answers by adding an 
inch to each sleeve and the same in the 
middle of the yoke at the back, and 
also in the loose back, and one-half 
inch to each of the fronts. But being 
so loose, it answers a long time just 
as it is. The flowing sleeves are a 
great conveniense in slipping off and 
on so easily without any objection from 
the autocratic little wearer. Cream 
merino (which washes _ beautifully), 
edged with bias bands of pale blue or 
pink dotted washing silk, looks well for 


this; or in-summer, white washing silk 
edged with some dainty color, is cool 
and nice. The band trimming can 
either be machine-stitched on with 


cream buttonhole twist or be done by 
hand, with cat-stitching or feather- 
stitched in rather small stitches, using 
embroidery silk in cream or colors. 
Two rows of this also look well along 
the edges of the yoke. 

A very simple undervest for a baby 
which can be used alone in warm 
weather, or as an addition to the long- 
sleeved woolen one in winter, can be 
easily made at home from an old silk 
or woolen stockinet undervest of a 
grown person, which will be found 
large enough to make three for the 
baby; or it can be cut from flannel, but 
stockinet, because it stretches, is pref- 
erable. Cut a straight piece 22 inches 
long and 8% inches wide, exclusive of 
turnings, either leaving a little flap 5% 
inches from the edge, or ‘adding one 


Baby's SilK or 
Woolen 
Stockinet 
Underves{” 


( 


A? ge 


afterward, if you wish to utilize the 
original hem, to which the diaper can 
be pinned, thus keeping it and the vest 
bot! in place. All it needs now, after 
binding at the top with narrow cream 
silk ribbon, is two little shoulder straps 
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about 6 inches long, which are stronger 
and neater if made double, running up 
a seam in the silk or wool stockinet on 
the wrong side, and then turning it 
over to the right. The shoulder straps 
can be cut, if preferred, and joined to 
the front as in illustration, but there is 
no particular advantage in this, and 
it makes this very simple pattern more 
complicated. These measurements are 
for a six months’ baby, but it is easy to 
measure and increase the size. This 
vest is valuable in replacing the time- 
honored abdominal flannel bandage, the 
pressure of which many authorities 
now object to. It covers the body se- 
curely without pressure anywhere, the 
flap keeping it in place. 

Elaborate little fancy bibs are useful 
to slip on when baby has to see com- 
pany, but they are very ineffectual for 
every day wear, something really thick 
and absorbent being much better. 
Pique bibs interlined with one or two 
thicknesses of white canton flannel are 
the most practical kind, and can have 
an edging of very narrow embroidery 
or be quite plain according to individ- 
ual preference. One point, however, is 
worth remembering with regard to 
bibs, and that is to use tiny linen but- 
tons rather than pearl to fasten them, 
as the latter are provokingly liable to 
rub against the tender skin and make 
a red mark. 











Trotting Babies never seemed to me 
very humane treatment. I always put 
myself in the little one’s place and im- 
agine how I would like to be bounced 
up and down if I had a pain and ev- 
erything seemed wrong. Mothers smile 
when I inquire upon the subject, in the 
hope of gaining information, but I 
never get much satisfaction from them, 
I can understand that some gentle, 
rhythmic rubbing might be soothing, 
but anything more than that does not 
appeal to me. Perhaps it’s because I 
am only an auntie.—[Aunt Hattie. 


Cow’s Milk—With the experience and 
observation of ten years, I feel confi- 
dent that any baby which is in any 
way normal can be nourished and de- 
veloped upon good cow’s milk, properly 
diluted and given regularly and per- 
sistently. The gain may not seem as 
rapid as with other foods for a time, 
but the right foundation is being laid 
for proper development and = rapide 
growth later. Of course this is all 
upon the basis that the cows are prop- 
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erly fed and cared for, for no baby can 
take the milk without being affected, 
as the child is by the mother’s milk, 
when improper food is taken. Vege- 
tables, apples, cut corn at seasons when 
the child is most sensitive, will make 
trouble, naturally. The cows should 
have absolutely pure water and in 
abundance, with cleanliness in every 
detail, both in their care and that of 
the milk after it comes to us.—[Mother 
Merrydown. 


A Pretty Pillow Cover for the baby’s 
first bed, or for the carriage, will be 
an acceptable gift to make to the moth- 
er. One of the simplest ways to make 
a pretty pillow is to take a piece of 
fine lawn or muslin, square or oblong 
as desired, for the center, then a piece 
of lace insertion, narrow band of the 
lawn, and finish with either a ruffle 
of the lawn or of lace to match the 
insertion. The back is of course of 
the plain muslin. The center and lawn 
strip can be hemstitched if desired, 
or an initial can be worked in the 
center.—[A. S. G. 


Bands that Stretch—A friend of 
mine who has to manage skilllfuly in 
order to make both ends meet, uses the 
good parts of worn out woolen under- 
garments for bands for her baby. They 
are cut the desired size and button- 
holed all around, and answer the pur- 
pose quite as well as theknit ones 
now for sale in the dry goods stores.—- 
[Mea Rh. FF. fF: 





For the First Yecer of baby’s life, 
there are four things which I consider 


most essential: Fresh air, sunshine, 
pure water and comfortable clothing. 
These with the ever watchful care of 


a fond mother will, when used in con- 
junction with good common sense, bring 
baby through its first year very suc- 
cessfully.—[Mrs D. A. H. 


Beginning at Birth, I insist on have 
ing my babies annointed with pure lard 
or olive oil, in preference to bathing 
with water, as I have found it leaves 
baby’s skin in much better condition 
than bathing with water. If the oil 
is carefully removed with the softest 
old linen and baby dressed in _ soft, 
light clothing, he will have received a 
very comfortable start in life.—[Mrg 
Higgins. i 














TWO MILLION A YEAR 


Our Grocery business has grown to that amount annually. Wesell only the “consuming public” at whole 
sale prices. Our mammoth price list is yours for the asking—free of cost. Send for it to-day and save 40 per 


cent. on your grocery order. Our guarantee with every purchase. 


every where. J oO ad N , - co 


Our reference, the consuming publig 


CRO. CORP. 


Capital 8500,00U.00, Wholesale Grocers to the People, 74-112 Commerce St., Boston, Mass 
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PROFITABLE INVESTMENT! 


CAPITAL STOCK, $10,000,000. 


ALL COMMON. 


NO PREFERRED. NO BONDS. 


THE TELEPHONE BUSINESS is one of the most profitable lines of commercial enterprises. 
The business, practically speaking, is in its infancy and no line of investment today shows the 
same opportunities for development. The Bell Telephone Co.’s profits have been enormous, and 
the same opportunities for profit exist today, in the independent telephone field, in far greater 
proportion, than heretofore in the Bell Company field. 

Our stock is offered with a view of giving the general public its first opportunity of profiting 


in the telephone business. 
holders, 


Arthur D. Bissel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Vice-President and Manager People's Bank of Buffalo, 


Theodore 8. Fassett, ‘ ‘ ; Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Smith, Fassett & CO., Lumber, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Joseph P. Dudley, . ; . P Buffalo, N. Y. 
Standard Oil Company of New York. 
Charles E. Austin, ._. - « Buffalo, N. ¥. 
President Garretson-Mexico Copper Converting Co. 
Martin Carey, . > ‘ —— Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Bissell, Carey & Cooke, Attorneys. 
We offer our stock at $35 per share. 
your money in solid, well-known enterprises. 


he better class of business men is interested with us as shown by fo 


Par value, $100. Full paid and non-assessable. 
They will make big 


We are benefited directly by having large lists of een stock 


lowing directo: 
Luther Allen, . . . « =. Cleveland, Ohio) 
President Bankers’ National Bank, 
Richard M. Parmely, . .  . Cleveland, Ohio 
President American Exchange National Bank, 
Harry D. Critchfield, . ‘ ai Cleveland, Oh 
Gen.Counsel and Director United States Telephone Co, 
Kermode F. Gill, . e ‘ ‘ Cleveland, Ohi 
John Gill & Sons, General Contractors. 
Burt G. Hubbell, . ° é m Buffalo, N. ¥, 
Prest. of Company and its subsidiary orgauizatious, 
Inves' 
rofits for you, without risk, 


Write at once for details and maps showing lines, Price subject to increase without notice, 


GONSOLIDATED TELEPHONE COMPANY 


BUFFALO, WN. Ya 














ROM $60 TO $125 A MONTH 
. —— 


MADE WITH 
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BIG MONEY 


| by either knitting for the 
/ trade or selling machines, 
/ Knits everything from 

homespun or factory yarns 
equal to hand knitting, 
also all sizes of hosiery 
9 without seams. Only machine 
FOR AGENTS. » made with RIBSING 
ATTA HMENT, Ahead ofall competitors. Write us 
at once for our catalogue and samples of work which ex- 
plains everything. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Address, 4d. E. GEARHART, Box 29, GuRARFIELD, PA. 
















Sewing Machine 
cite TOC 
26.5 Shipped on 


approv 


anywhere in U.8. 
Sete nee. All kinds, al 
styles; direct from factories, 
Avoiding salesmen’s expenses 
and dealers or agente exorbi- 


tant fits saves you from $1 
to $4. Estab. 1885. 250,000 







samples of work, 


"3 UNION, Dept K-42 
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BEAUTIFULLY COLORED 


1903 Art Calendar «xo Weather Forecasts 


A genuine work of art, pleasing to the eye in its beautiful colorings, instructive in its Shakesperean characters which portray the 
seasons, and useful not only for reference as a calendar but also for the weather forecasts so tell known and esteemed by the 
readers of this journal—such is a brief epitome of the calendar which we offer to our readers this season. Unlike the calendars of 
previous seasons, the art features are the most prominent ; it is of a different class entirely. 
















WEATHER FORECASTS 


In addition to the calendar feature, with 
its attractive pictures and beautiful color 
work, we have also included on the back of 
each sheet the very valuable and exceeding] 
popular weather forecasts forthe ccnteanent- 
ing months. These are written especially 
for us by the well-known authority, Professor 
Lillingston, and are found in no other calen- 
dar but ours. Owing to the extreme popu- 
larity of the weather forecasts in the past, 


THE PICTURES 


There are four of these, each on a separate 
ecard, representing the seasons — Winter, 
Spring, Summer aud Fall—separate calendars 
for the three months in each season appear- 
ing below and on the same card with the re- 
spective picture. To begin with, a leading 
artist made especially for us a large painting 
of each — His instructions were to 
produce four works of art, beautiful in color- 
lng, the figures attractive in appearance and 




















we have at an additional expense included 
this, the only feature retained from our pre- 
vious calendars. This beautiful and valuable 
calendar will more than meet the expecta- 
tions of the most critical art student. 

The illustrations give but a poor idea—a 
mere suggestion—of the general ign 
of the four sheets. The details of the pic- 
tures, the beautiful colorings, the harmony 
of lights and shadows, the strength of the 
drawing, cannot be reproduced in black and 
white. 

Each of the four sheets is eight by ten 
inches in size, printed on extra heavy super- 
calendered paper, and tied together with a 
handsome silk cord hanger. 


absolutely correct in costume. In a general 
way he was iustructed to select as subjects 
for the four paintings Shakesperean charac- 
ters which would most attractively and faith- 
fully portray the four seasons. This was 
done over a year ago. 

Since then a corps of artists has been en- 

aged in preparing reproductions of the orig- 
inal pointing so that every color and shade 
might faithfully reappear in the copies. That 
they have been eminently successful, will be 
the verdict of every one of our readers who is 
fortunate enough to secure one of the calen- 
dars. Competent judges who have seen it, 
pronounce it a genuine work of art and the 
most beautiful of this season’s productions. 
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A PRESENT TO ALL 


The beautiful Calendar, above described, is a work of art and must be seen to be appreciated. It has been made exclusively for 
us to present to our subscribers and this is the only way it can be obtained.* Nor do we make a distinction between new and old sub- 
scribers—it is for both; we are not so anxious for new readers as to give favors to them that are not granted to our old friends. 


HOW TO CET IT 


To all old subscribers renewing for not less than one year, and to all new subscribers sending us $1.00 for a year’s subscription, 
this beautiful Art Calendar will be sent postpaid, if it is asked for when your subscription is sent. Now is the time to subscribe. Old 
subscribers can renew now and receive the Calendar at once, and we will extend their time accordingly, : 





Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


¥I CHICACO, Marquette Building NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place SPRINCFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ome Reasons for Advertising | 
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For Sixty Years the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has been a great constructive force in building up the business of agriculture in this country. It has 
m = been the most potent factor in elevating farming to its present plane; it has introduced new crops, has organized agricultural industries, was the original advocate 


and principal inspiration of the movement for scientific agriculture that resulted in the establishment of agricultural experiment stations. It has been a household 
sy word in farm homes for two generations, and without the use of illegitimate or undignified methods has always had the largest circulation of any agricultural 
i weekly. If it was not the best farm weekly it would not have the largest circulation. 1n its three editions, covering the whole country, it has a 


™ subscription list of 210,000 names—and for the edition specifically known as the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, covering the eastern half of the country (except & 
fs New England), it has a guaranteed circulation of 


Hundred Thousand Copies 


im every issue. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST keeps its readers informed as to the best and most improved methods of farming. By its famous crop and 
market reports it tells him where, when and how to se// his products to the best advantage. In the advertising columns, it tells him where he can purchase what 
he needs for his farm and his family, and it guarantees him that what he buys from its advertisers shall be as represented. In every relation of farm life and 
mM activity the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is, and has always been to its subscribers their most approved Zeacher, Friend and Guide. That it pays advertisers is 
plain from the fact that year after year the same concerns renew their contracts, and those who have used it longest are its staunchest friends. 

0Klet, °° 


(| IT PAYS OTHERS eve: IT WILL PAY YOU 


testisnontals. 
Letters below show what advertisers who use the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST think of it: 








! Refaid,”’ con- 
ri additional 
Write for it.) 
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The best argument is a pleased customer. 
g I 





Srrds PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 8, 1902 Fertilizers New YORK, May 5, 1902 Ferd ProntA, Ixt., June 28, 1902. 
We are well satisfied with A mertcan A griculturist aS an As an advertising medium, f have used the A merican We are pleased to inform you that the results of ad- 
advertising medium, and in proof of this you will notice A griculturist for years,and the large amount we spend vertising i American A griculturist have been very satis- 


by looking back over your files that we have now been in itshows what we think of it. The costof space is 
with you regularly for many years. The past season the tomparatively high, or looks so, but judged by results, 
American A urist paid us very well. advertising in the American A griculiurist we have found 
W. ATLEL BuURPEE & Co. to be a protitable investment. I think our advertising 
in it this year has been more extensive than ever before. 
Yours very truly, 
CITARLES V. Mapes, President, 
THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO Co. 


factory, and we do not ‘hesitate to inform our friends 
that they will get good results for their money invested. 
As soon as the fall business opens we will be pleased to 
renew our advertisement. 

ATLAS FEED AND MILLING Co. 


Er icua 


Nursery Stork DANSVILLE, N. Y., July 31, 1902. 

We take pleasure in stating that we have used A mert 

can Agriculturist for a number of years, and the results 

f the advertising placed in that paper have been very 
aatisfactory. Weconsider American A gricul/uris? one of Ll; 3 t a , “2 

the best mediums we use. Yours very truly, , a ple aes 9 ee that Ams At an A pee pre has 

e GEORGE A. SWEET NURSERY Co. ape Meee me 1 se at pai aay rh x e ney at ——— any other on our list. From the fact that we have con- 
asl rie ass ‘U8 Ts. ours , as ac or 2 @ . r4 ne 

: : 5 ‘ tinuously us h of oO 

Buplements Crrcorer Fatzs, MAss., August 7, 1902 tised with you for over forty years (thirty years under ously used the columns of A merican A griculturist for 

( LE BD J sy oY SS., AULUST «, LVL 


Spray Phunps Lockport, N. Y., July 2, 1902. 

In looking over the list of inquiries received from the 
several papers in which our advertisement appears, we 
find that American Agriculturist shows a larger number 
of inguiries for the same amount of space used than 


Ebergreenus DunbrF, Ixu., July 5, 1902. 


the last twenty years, would be about the best evidence 


my own management), and I do t hesitate to say that H f 








We are pleased to say that we have used American 
Agriculturist quite freely for the last half dozen years 
and consider it one of the best, if not the best, advertis- 
ing medium that we use. Congratulating you upon 
your success, we are, Yours very truly, 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL Co, 


Garden Tools PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 1, 1902. 
We have been advertising in American Agriculturist 
for more than twenty-tive years, and it always stands at 
or near the top of our advertising list in results. 
S. L. ALLEN & Co. 


Wire Fenring CUYATOGA FALLS, O., July 7, 1902. 
The A merican A griculturist has not yielded us as many 
inquiries as several others, but it appears to reach a 
class of readers who are buyers. We know of no other 
paper that has given us so satisfactory results as A meri- 
can A griculturist. 
THE Harp Stery WIRE Fence Co 


Carriages & Harness = EvKwanr, Ivp., July 10, 1902. 
Although we do not key our advertisements, we know 
American Agriculturist isasplendid medium for us and 

brings us a larg: iber of inquiries. We would « 
sider our list of : iral papers incomplete without 
American Agri 
KI 







CARRIAGE & HARNESS Mre. Co. 





Srparators BeLLows FALis, Vr., July 13, 1902. 
This company has advertised in A merican A griculturist 
for nearly, if not quite, a quarter of a century, and the 
fact that we have continued our advertising in it for 
so many years and still advertise in it is the best proof 
that we appreciate it as an advertising medium. 
Tuk VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co, 


, 











Lanterns New York, June 19, 1902. 

We hare been advertising Dietz lanterns in about 
twenty of the leading agricultural papers in the country, 
among them American A griculturist. Weare pleased to 
say to you that this paper stands very high on the list, 
as far as the number of replies is concerned, and very 
low in the list, as far as cost per reply. We congratu- 
late you on the high class paper you are sending te your 
subscribers, and cannot but feel that such a one must 
have great influence with its readers. This question of 
the influence of a paper on its readers we feel has a 
very important bearing on its value to advertisers, 

R. E. Dirtz Co. 





a large share of my success in building up my nursery 
from a half-acre patch to the largest evergreen nursery 
in America is due to the fact of having first used A meri- 
can A griculturist for advertising. D. HILL. 
the field covered 


This Map Shows 230" cover 


of paid subscribers to American Agriculturist accord= 
ing to a count of the subscription list May 1, 1902. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We positively guarantee the reliability of each and every 
advertiser inthis paper. ‘his guarantee is an ironclad one. 
It aoane ne whatitsays. It means that no advertisement 
in our columns until we are satisfied that the ad- 








is allowec 
vertiser is so reliable that any subscriber can safely do busi- 
ness with him. Our guarantee means that ifany subscriber 
is swindled through any advertisement in our columns, we 
will reimburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint 
must be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, and within one month of date advertise. 
ment appeared, with proofs, etc. 

so that the matter can he adjusted 

while all the circumstances are 
fresh. We do not guarantee that 
one advertiser's goods are better 
than another’s but 
we do guarantee 
that the advertiser 
will furnish the 
article he adver- 
tises on the terms 
advertised, 
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The AMERI- 
CAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST covers 
thoroughly 
every depart- 
ment of farm 
activity and household and domestic economy, and its read- 
ers do not need any other agricultural paper. Consequently 
its vast army of subscribers cannot be reached unless your 
advertisement appears in its columns. 





that we could give o 
advertising medium. 


Mail Order CnIcaGo, Iu, July 14, 1902. 


With regard to A merican A griculturist a3 an advertis- 
ing medium, would say that you will find the name of 
American Agriculturist in every order that issues from 
this office for advertising in weekly papers, and this is 
perhaps the best evidence we can offer as to the regard 
with which we hold your paper as an advertising 
medium. SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co, 


our faith in this periodical as an 
FIELD FORCE Pump Co. 


Cider Presers SyracvsF, N. Y., July 11, 1902. 
We take pleasure in adding our recommendation of 
your paper (A merican A griculturist) to the many which 
you must have received. We regard it as one of the 
very best advertising mediums which we have ever 
used. BooMER & BosciuiERT PREss Co. 


Roses WESTGROVE, Pa., July 14, 1902. 


We have used American A griculturist to our positive 
knowledge for more than fifteen years, and the fact 
that we have used it continuously is the best evidence 
that we are satisfied with the results it has given us. 
We shall continue to use it in the future as in the past. 

TuE DINGEE & CONARD Co. 


Well Machinery Irwaca, N. ¥., June 23, 1902. 


Weare not in the habit of writing testimonials, but 
our repeated renewals of our annual contracts clearly 
express our appreciation of the high value of A merican 
A griculturist as an advertising medium. 

WILLIAMS Bros. 


Agricultural Machinery ConirsK11r, N.Y., July 3,’02. 
Having advertised extensively for nearly fifty years 
in all the leading agricultural papers in the country, 
we are in a position to judge well and fairly concerning 
their respective merits. We have found 4A mericax 
Agriculturist of exceptional value and one of our most 
rotitable mediums. The standard it maintains in the 
eld of agricultural research is of the highest, embrac- 
ing all that is elevating, advanced and eg agen No 
one interested in such subjects can afford to do without 
it, and no manufacturer who has the class of goods to 
offer that will attract its readers should omit to place 
his advertisement in its columns. 

We present our hearty congratulations to American 
A griculturist on the occasion of its sixtieth birthday, 
aud wish it long life and the most enduring prosperity. 

THE HARDER MFG. Co. 


~ 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has at least three 


times the circulation of any other agricultural weekly published in New York or Pennsylvania, and its 
proportionate rate is much the lowest. You get more for your money when you advertise in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Full particulars regarding rates, 
discounts, etc., will be furnished on application, either to us or to any reputable advertising agency. 


Orange Judd Company, Publishers, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York 
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sufficient nails to lay. 
economical standpoint, no better roofing is obtainable. 



















[ Headquarters for Machinery. 


Our machinery department is the most complete in the country. 
We carry an immense stock of all kinds of rebuilt, second hand mia- 


ue sure to write for our complete list. We can furnish you anything iu 
bb this line from one to a thousand h, p. engine. Our line of machinery 
y Lea 
SOMES 


ee, 
First-Class Pipe at Close Figures. 


We have in stock 500,000 feet of Standard 
black wrought iron pipe, second hand. 
It is in good condition, complete with 
threads and couplings at foliowing prices. 


inch at 2 cents per foot. etc., etc., etc. We also have some well casting 4 in. diame- 
‘ 4 | mee S ,o- per we 3 ter, light weight, that we will dispose of at 16c per foot. 
ncn at « cents per foot. Be sure and write us your wants in the Pipe Line. We 
1 loch at 5 cents per foot. can furnish you anything you require, at encaptionalt low 
ee. We are making a specialty of supplying irrigating plants, including Cen 
umps and all connections and supplies. 


SAW MILLS, PUMPS, SUGAR MACHINERY, 
and in fact everything in that line. 






2 Horse Power Gaso- 
jine Engine for $85.00 


Absolutely new and of the most modern type. Thor- 
oughly well built and fully guaranteed, compiete with 
pum ping jack and all fixtures and fittings for $85.00, 

tice without pumping jack $80.00, Every engine, gas 
or gasoline, is tested to develop the actual horse power 
claimed for it. We guarantee it in every respect and 
willsend it subject to return if not found satisfactory. 
We have many other gasoline engines to offer you—also 
several good second hand ones at the following prices: 






SN ARE ee $70.00 
| < _eeeee issceaieiana 100. 
OY ET a 
8 H. P. «Otto’’.............. saeee- 200.06 
10 H. P. **Otto’’....................225.00 
2-h. p. guaranteed, 12 H. P. **Otto’®............. wes0-- 250.00 


Write for prices on engines, any size. Wecan supply your wants. 


Lumber from the Buffaio Exposition. 





We are now dismantling the Pan American Exposition, and have millions of feet of 
good seasoned lumber to offer at low prices. Send us your lumber bill for estimate and 


we will give you a prepaid quotation to your shipping point. 


Building Material of All Kinds 


such as Sash, Doors, Building Paper, Builders’ Hardware, Glass, etc., etc., at prices _ 


cannot duplicate elsewhere. It will pay you handsomely to send us your complete es 
ate of your requirements for building, 


SEND FOR CATALOG HO. 25 





35th, 327th, tron and Loomis Sts. 


chinery, When you want to ~~. steam engine or steam boiler, be 
i 


supplies is almost unlimited. We also have on hand a complets stock of 


We have for sale 200,000 squares of STRICTLY NEW, ! = ——— - 

7 f = 8 Zz of superior finish. Orders filled for 
Semi-Hardened Stee! Roofing and Siding tay Crantity, Sold in cheets 2 feet 
wide and 6 feet long. Furnished either in flat sheets, corrugated sheets or “V’’ crimped sheets. With each order we furnish 
It is very easy to lay this roofing; a hatchet or hammer are the only tools necessary. From an 
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Big Bargains in Farm Supplies 


First Class Material, Merchandise 2nd Machinery at Sacrifice Prices. 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co. is the largest and most unique institution of its kind on 
Its growth has been one of the marvels of the commercial life of Chicago. 
sianutly buying complete stocks of merchandise of all kinds, such as Roofing, Furniture, Hardware, 
aierial, Pipe, Wire Fenci-j, Telephones, Machinery of all kinds and Building Supplies at 





Ye are con- 


SHERIFFS’, RECEIVERS’ ‘3 


AND MANUFACTURERS’ SALES. 


We buy only first class stocks at figures often far below cost. 
for selling these goods at lower prices than any house in the country. 
all the famous expositions of modern days. 2 
1893, Trans- Mississippi Exposition of Omaha 1899 the Pan American Exposition of Buffalo 1902, ete, 
etc, etc, and hundreds of buildings such as the Chicago Post Office, Hocels, Factories, etc. 

Our plant and yards cover over one million square feet of space. 
structing the largest building undet one roof without a central support, in this city. 
150 feet in width and 550 feet in length. 


We have better opportunities 
We are purchasers of 
We bought and dismantled the Worlds Fair of Chicago, 






At present we are con- 
It will be 
We invite you to call and see us when in Chicago. 
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It is far superior to shingles or slate, and is much cheaper. 


4 
. 
4 
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We issue a complete illustrated catalog containing prices of which the above are only a few samples, 
You ought to have a copy of this book in your home or office and we will send it upon request. 


Chicago HouseWrecking Co. 
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Telephones at 
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We bought several car loads of new Portable 


be 3 best ee rng ——s or ceiling you can use. Painted on both sides—red or black. We will deliver this roofing, all freight charges paid to any 

point east of the Mississippi River 

and north of the Ohio Kiver at Pel PCr SQuare. 

“dad igpatic” salute? ia etl? gi ate hadi ad tai 
Perfection Feit Roofing (Prepared). | 


Send for our “Roofing” Catalog. This roofing is sold in squares, 
100 square feet to the square. 
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We recently 
rs 23... 90 purchased an 
& —_ enormous 
uantity of Farm Telephones and 
—— Each one is guaranteed 
to be in perfect order before leav- 
g——\_. ing our plant. Weare able tooffer 
you an instrument for $5.00 that 
would cost you twice as much else- 
i where, We carry a full stock of 
supplies. Send for Phone Catalog 
* 
oultry vanized No, 19 poultry net” 
a ting while the supply lasts 
etti ng at these prices, (1s0run- 


ning feet to the bale.) 
12 inch. -+- $0.50 pet bale. 
18 inch, - 0.75 per bale. 
30 inch, - 1.25 per bale. 
36inch, 1.45 per bale. 





























A special lot of new gal 



























Ready for use. Composed of two or three shects of carefully saturated felt. 
be laid over old shingles, tin, iron or slate roofs, without eg ne the old roofing. Bi 
No experience or special tools necessary to layit, It is 32 inches wide, 40 feet By 
long, and each roll contains 103 square feet. It is now going at these prices i 
Lot No. 1—Two Ply Roofing Feit, complete with cement (enough for two coats), Bi 
‘ 
caps er nails, 65 cents, Lot No. ;3—Three Ply Roofing Felt, complete with cement, 
caps and nails, per roll, $1.25. Per roll without cement, caps or nails, 85 cents. Su 
‘ 7 * Oe ae 
A Faull Line of Plumbing Suppiics. 
Wecan furnish pour plumbing outfit compicte at a less cost than you can 
an estimate on whatever you want in this line. 
Steel Clad Bath Tubs Complete . . $ 6.50 
Cast Iron, roll rim, white emanel bath tubcomplete 16.00 
Water closet combination Complete from 7.00 to 15.00 
Wash standfrom - - - : 3.00 to 16.00 
All kinds of Fra] 
First - Class a 
Furniture* 
low original cost. As we are constantly buy- 
ing hotels, club houses, etc., we have a ve 
attractive stock of GOOD furniture on hand. 
If you need a 
ture or a full 
set, write us 
for a complete 
list of our ex- 
alvanized gf 
_ kis 
Wire Shorts (7 
We have for sale fifty car- fi 
loads of brand new galvan- 
the trade as “Mill Ends." 
42inch. . 1.7@ per bale Put upin too pound bales— 
Other grades at correspond- one kind of wire only to each bale, Prices : 
ingly low prices. This is a snap that no@range from $1.40 to $1.90 per 100 pounds, Fs 


Between these sheets is layer of water proof, insoluble cement. Fireproof. Can ‘inn 
caps and nails sufficient to lay. Price per roll, $1.05. Per roll withont cement, 
possibly get itanywhere else. This department is one of our specialties. Ask for 
{ Cast iron sinks from ~ - - -90c up 
and Fixtures which we offer at prices far be- 
piece of furni- 
tensive stock. 
e\ 
ized Wire Shorts, known to ¥ 
shrewd poultryman will overlook. We also have other kinds. Write your wants, 





arin Forges $8.09 ? Cold Water or Ready Mixed Paints 
rs a We a at poemeers 
Forges at a low price. We have >= f Sale froma leading paint 
also for sale horseshoes, horseshoe ™ en iit $s house, a very large quan- 
nails, bl’ksmith tools of all kinds. Dtity of Coid Water Paints and Ready Mixed 
Hard 500 doz. single bitted axes 2? Paints. Equal in grade to any on the market, 

* @35c. 175 dozen double Here is a Genuine Paint Bargain. Before 
ware. bitted axes, 2d qual.@40c@ placing your order, write us for our special 
6,000 Dietz Lanterns, few slightly @ prices. You can surely save money, without 
iffected by water. Write for prices ¢ sacrificing quality. 






sasos CGHIGAGO, ILL. 
























